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STATE OF MIGUIQAN, 

DXPABTMBNT OF PUBLIO iNSTRUCfHON, 

Longing December 31, 1888. 

To His ExeeUeney, Ctbus G. Luob, 

Oavemor of the State of Michidfon: 

SiRy — In compliance with the proTisionK of law, I haTe the honor herewith 
to transmit through yon to the Legislature, the annual report of the Super* 
intendent of Public Instruction, together with the aocompanying documents, 
for the year 1888. 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH ESTABBOOE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



A half a century has elapsed since oar public school system came into exist- 
ence. It was born in the very infancy of the State, and has kept pace with 
its growth and dcTelopment. The district log schoolhouse was planted 
among {he log cabins of the pioneer settlers. With the growth of the peo- 
ple in wealth and numbers, the first rude huts have largely given place to 
costly and convenient houses, and the little groups of children have grown 
into the multiplied grades of our splendid union schools. Legislative enact- 
ments have been secured from time to time, to remedy the defects which the 
light of experience has made known; but the organic features of the system 
remai ^ essentially the same as were provided by the generous hearted, broad 
minded and far seeing men of fifty years ago. Let it be ours to honor their 
memory and wisdom, not by halting where they began, not by clinging with 
foolish conservatism to errors which they themselves with a half century's 
observation and experience, would now seek to remedy, or by striving to hold 
our system in the cradle in which its infancy was rocked, but let us strive to 
do them honor by promoting to a grander growth the institutions which they 
founded, by correcting defects which have become manifest in the growth of the 
system, by unfolding new agencies and bringing into exercise new elements 
of power and giving a still broader and more generous application of the 
great doctrines of public and general education which they so ably advocated. 

The theory of our free public school system is that all children in the 
State shall be afforded equal facilities for obtaining a common school edu- 
cation. Any portion of the system that tends to deprive one child of school 
privileges afforded other children in his immediate neighborhood is a radical 
defect in the system, and the welfare of the State as well as the principle of 
equal justice to all makes it imperative upon the State to remedy the defect 
as far as possible. It is, of course, impracticable to devise a system of public 
schools that will afford facilities for secondary or higher education to the 
children of the sparsely settled rural districts, that will be equal to the oppor- 
tunities offered to children in our cities and larger villages. The advantages 
that follow the concentration of population and wealth to a small area of ter- 
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ritory are as marked in educational matters as in other features of municipal 
life. They are among the benefits that follow ^^centralization" and no amoaot 
of legislation can alter them. Bat in this discussion I confine myself to the 
more than 300^000 children in the ungraded country schools where the 
natural obstacles to an equalization of educational privileges are compara- 
tively few and unimportant. Are these children, mostly sons and daughters 
of farmers^ and comprising more than one-half of the school population of 
the State^ receiving just and equitable consideration under our present school 
system? A careful and unprejadiced investigation will, I am sure, convince 
the most conservative that very grave inequalities exist in this TegeLvi. There 
is scarcely a county in the State but what affords ample proof of this fact. 
This condition of affairs being conceded, is it not the duty of every citizen 
to aid in the adoption of any means that gives promise of reducing this 
inequality to a minimum without adding to the burdens of the taxpayer? My 
faith in the loyalty of the people of Michigan to the principle of free schools 
assures me that they will heartily approve of any measure that they are con- 
vinced will most nearly approximate absolute equality and justice in the 
matter of popular education. With this assurance I am again impelled to 
urge upon the legislature an amendment to the school law providing for 

TOWKSHIP SCHOOL DISTBIOTS, 

and to reiterate some of the arguments that have secured for this system the 
support of leading educators throughout the country. 

The idea of consolidating all the schools of a township under the manage- 
ment of one board is not a novel, untried experiment even in Michigan. A 
number of townships throughout the State have secured the adoption of this 
plan by special legislation, and at every session of the legislature, bills are 
introduced providing for this plan of school organization in certain town- 
ships. In Alpena county, the schools in five of the seven townships that 
report to this department are managed under the township plan. A com- 
parison of the comparative workings of the township and district systems as 
shown by the reports from this county, is given later in this discussion. 

As loDg ago as 1861 an effort was made to make the township system gen- 
eral. Tne measure was earnestly advocated by Hon. John M. Qregory, then 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who in his report for the following 
year says: '' In 1861, a bill was introduced into the legislature of this State, 
authorizing the establishment of the township system in such townships as 
might desire ir. The bill met with considerable favor, but, for want of time to 
perfect it, it was left among the unfinished business of the session. The plan 
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proposed was simply that a township school board shoald be elected, consisfc- 
ing of six trustees, who should have the exclasive care and control of all the 
schools in the township, just as our city school boards have the control of all 
the city public schools.'^ 

The effort was renewed during the session of 1885, but the bill met the 
same fate as the one of 1861 and was buried in the unfinished business. The 
measure was again introduced at the last session but was not considered until 
the closing days of the session and the bill was lost in the Senate by a vote of 
13 to 14. These previous efforts, although failing of adoption, have been 
the means of calling the attention of the people to this question, and especial- 
ly during the past two years the subject has been very generally discussed at 
teachers' and farmers' meetings, and the merits of the proposed change were 
probably never so generally understood as at present. 

The fact that such eminent educators as Horace Mann and Ez-Oor. 
Boutwell of Massachusetts; the heads of the State educational departments 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Vermont^ New 
Hampshire, Iowa, Indiana, West Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, where the township system is in operation either 
wholly or partially, have endorsed the system without qualification, and State 
Superintendents Gregory, Hosford, Briggs, Oower,Oass and Nelson of our own 
State have recommended its adoption, would certainly imply that the measure 
was entitled to careful consideration. 

Among the defects charged to our present system and which experience 
has shown can be largely remediei under the township plan, are *. 

1. Unequal facilities for schooling afforded children in the same township, 

A few instances taken at random from the reports of township boards of 
school inspectors on file in this oflSce will serve to establish the fact that this 
inequality exists. In the township of Alcona, Alcona county, there are four 
school districts with a school population of 14, 20, 19, and 23 respectively. 
The first of these districts maintained no school during the past school year; 
the second had three months' school; the third 9 months and the last 10 
months. Is there any equity in a system that affords 10 months' schooling 
to 23 children in one portion of a township, and deprives 14 in another por- 
tion of the same township of any schooling? 

In the township of Reno, Iosco county, there are three districts. In one 
district no school was maintained ; in another school was held for 6 months, 
and in the third 10 months' school was maintained. In Lee township, Alle- 
gan county, one district had a three months' school, while an adjoining dis- 
trict in the same township had ten months' school. In Ionia township. 
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Ionia county^ one districfc held three months' school while an adjoining dis- 
trict had ten. 

Similar instances could be cited from nearly every county in the State^ 
but the above are sufficient to prove the existence of great inequality in the 
school privileges afforded children in the same township. 

2. Inequality in the cost of maintaining school n different parts of th& 
same township. 

The per capita cost of the schools in district No. 2 of Portland township, 
Ionia county, for the last school year, based upon the number of children 
attending school was 927. 55^ while in district No. 4 fractional in the same 
township, the per capita cost on the same basis was but 97.17. In district 
Na 1, Nottawa township, Isabella county, the per capita cost was 920.40, 
while in district No. 2 it was but 95.09. In district No. 1, Alaiedon town- 
ship, Ingham county, the per capita cost was 910.83; in district No. 5, 
same township, 94.04. In district No. 2, Bethel township. Branch county, 
the per capita cost was 910.89; in district No. 5, fractional, it was 94.51* 
These cases are by no means exceptional. 

d. Too great diversity of text- books. 

The existence of this evil is too thoroughly understood to require the 
citing of special instances. 

4. Too mxiny school officers. 

Our present system requires the services of about 20,000 school officers in 
the ungraded districts, or an average of three officers for every teacher 
necessary to supply the schools in these districts. It naturally follows that 
among Jihis large number of local school officials there are many who are incom- 
petent, or who take no interest in school affairs, or who accept the office for 
the purpose of securing a position for some friend or relative as teacher* 
With such persons the welfare of the children has but little consideration 
and the schools suffer from the neglect or inefficiency of the director or 
teacher. While perhaps in a majority of districts the school offices are 
filled by capable and conscientious men, the evil of inefficient management 
in our rural district schools is much too prevalent, as an inspection of the 
letter files in this office would show. 

5. Unjust discrimination in local taxation. 

In district No. 4 fractional. Battle Greek township, Oalhoun county, the 
amount raised by district tax was 32 per cent, of the total cost of the schools, 
and at the rate of 92.50 per capita on the number of children enrolled in the 
district, while in district No. 7 fractional of the same township, the district 
tax amounted to 72 per cent, of the total cost, or 99.60 per capita on the 
enrollment. 
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Iq district No. 3, Bedford township, Oalhoan coniity, the district tax was 
"21 per cent, of the total cost, and 92.78 per capita. In district No. 4, same 
iownship, 77 per cent, of the total cost was raised by local taxation or a per 
•capita cate, based on the enrollment, of $13.75. 

In district No. 5, Irving, Barry county, the district tax amounted to77 per 
•cent, of the total cost, and in district No. 2 fractional, sam 3 township, 32 per 
cent, of the total cost was raised by district tax. The amount of district tax 
per capita of the enrollment in these districts was tl'^.31 and $3.94 respect- 
ively. 

In district No. 4 of Oilead, Branch county, with an enrollment of 88 
children, $100 was raised by district tax during the last school year, or at the 
rate of $1.13 per capita of the enrollment The district tax amounted to 
about 30 per cent, of the entire cost of the schools. In district No. 6 
fractional in the same township, with an enrollment of 14 children, there was 
rised by local taxation $165, or at the rate of $11.79 per capita of the enroll- 
ment. In this district the local tax^amounted to 80 per cent, of the total 
€08t of the schools. 

The above include bub a few of the objectionable features in the manage- 
ment and workings of our district schools that are largely attributable to our 
present district system, and which experience has demonstrated can, to a 
great extent, be remedied by changing to the township plan. Many other 
diflSculties are constantly arising, such as frequent changes of teachers in the 
same school; lack of proper classification and grading; quarrels over the 
selection of schoolhouse sites and the establishment of district boundaries ; 
children forced to attand school in their own district when they could be 
more convenieotly accommodated in an adjoining district. All these con- 
ditions prevent the schools from accomplishing their best results by depriving 
the children of realizing the largest benefits possible with the money 
expended, besides creating am'>ng the patrons of the schools a feeling of 
indifference if not of positive opposition. 

I have endeavored to establish the fact that radical defects and inequalities 
exist in our present syst jm of district school organization. Admitting the exist- 
ence of these evils, the all important question arises, what can be done to allevi- 
ate or cure them? It is not claimed that any change can be made that will 
entirely remove the imperfections noted. But it is believed that they can be 
materially reduced and that our country schools can be made to accomplish 
much better results with an equal or less expenditure of money by adopting 
the Township District System, and to substantiate this claim the following 
facts are submitted, gathered from reports on file in this office and from the 
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testimony of leading educators and others in states where the system' ha9 
been tried. 

The reports from Alpena coanty furnish some ngnificant facts bearing 
upon the equalization of school privileges and of the cost of maintaining 
schools under the township plan. In this county five townships have their 
schools organized on the township plan by special legislation. Two retain 
the district system. The average per capita expense of the schools in the 
township districts for the last school year, as shown by the reports of town-- 
ship boards of school inspectors^ was $13.71> and in those retaining the dis- 
trict system it was 114.80. The average length of school in the township 
districts was nine months and in the others only four and one-half months. 
In other words it cost $14.80 to give each child /our and' one-half months^ 
schooling in the towns retaining the district system, while in those operated 
under the township plan the cost per pupil for nine months' schooling wa» 
$13.71. 

In the townships retaining the district system one district with a school- 
census of 18 maintained no school at all ; three districts with a combined 
school census of 43 maintained three months' school: three districte with a 
total school census of 71 maintained four months' school ; two districts with 
a total school census of 58 maintained five months' school, and six districts 
with a combined school population of 210 had six months' school. In not one 
of these districts was school maintained for a period equal to the average 
duration of school in all the rural districts of the State. Of the five town- 
ships organized under the township plan, two, with a total school census of 
402, maintained eight months' school; one with a bchool census of 221 main- 
tained nine months' school, and two having a total school population of 484 
had ten months' school. These facts simply confirm the statements of State 
Superintendents Patterson, Luce, and Stockwell of New Hampshire, Maine, 
and Rhode Island, respectively, that under the township system the average 
length of school has been increased and the average cost diminished, while- 
the school privileges are the same for all the children in the township. 

The question of text-book uniformity, as affected by the township system, 
is well illustrated by the reports from this county. In the township of 
Alpena, which retains the district system, there were five different text-books- 
in orthography and reading used in the several districts, three varieties of 
arithmetics and three different text-books in XT. S. history. The township of 
Ossineke is divided into three districts. District No. 1, with an enrollment 
of 16 pupils, reported as used in the school three different text-books in each* 
of the branches of orthography, writing, and geography, two in reading and 
English grammar each, and four in arithmetic. Thus in one small district- 
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school we find seyenteen difFerent text-books used in teaching six branches of 
stndy. What qaality of work can « teacher do under sach conditions? And 
yet section 15, chapter 111, of the General School Law, provides that ** The 
said district board shall prescribe the text-books to be used, which shall be 
uniform in each subject that may be taught;^* and further, under the same 
section: ''Each school board making a selection of text-books under this act 
shall make a record thereof in their proceedings/' I think it is safe to 
assume that these provisions of law are practically ignored in one-half the 
school districts of the State. 

In the five townships operating under the township system the text-books 
are uniform in each instance. The advantages of a system that secures town- 
ship uniformity of text-books over a system that admits of ahnost endless 
diversity in a single district, are too obvious to require argument. 

As indicating the working of the system in other states where both the 
district and town systems are in operation, the following testimony of State 
Superintendents is submitted : 

The report of Superintendent Patterson of New Hampshire for 1886-7 
affords material for a study of the compulsory change from the district to the 
town system, under the law of 1885. '*It is found that the number of school 
districts has been reduced from 1890 to 275, and that the number of districts 
organized under special acts is only 46, which is six less than was reported 
the previous year. There has been a decrease of 494 schools numbering 12 
scholars or less — schools that were not needed, but were necessarily kept up 
at a wasteful expenditure of public funds under the old system. From the 
same cause the average length of the schools for the whole State the past 
year has been 22.89 weeks, while the previous year we had but 20.37 weeks. 

''If we multiply this average increase of 2.02 by 2,276, the number of 
schools of the State, we shall have 4,598, which shows the total number of 
weeks of increase which the new law has given to the schools of the State. 

"The length of the villsge schools has not materially varied from previous 
years, but the outlying schools have increased, in towns which have united 
their small districts, from one-third to double their former length. 

"The number of teachers employed in the public schools under the new law 
is 679 less than under the old. There have been 154 towns in which teachers 
from normal schools have been employed the past year, and only 142 the 
year previous. The average attendance to each school of the State has in- 
creased from 16.16 in 1886 to 18.73 in 1887. These are some of the results 
of the new law. 

'*The new school law has run the gauntlet of mlBrepresentation and abuse 
for a year, and has come forth stronger in itself and in the number of its 
friends than when it entered upon its course. 

"The town reports, with hardly an exception, and many of them were pre- 
pared by boards hostile to the law when elected, comment favorably upon the 
results of the new system. There has been a more equitable distribution of 
educational opportunities than formerly, and, as a rule, better teachers have 
been employed and more careful supervision given to the work." 
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State Superintendent Dartt of Vermont says: '^ At the last session of the 
legislature a law was passed requiring all towns having the district system to 
vote upon the question of abolishing the districts and adopting the town 
system at the annual meetings ia 1885 and 1886; the vote to be by ballot and 
opportunity to be given for discussion. 

** It will be seen from the record that in the two years 16 towns have voted 
to adopt the town system^ and one voted to return to the district system 
after using the town system five years." 

Sup't. Dartt gives the following extracts from reports of town superin- 
tendents : 

Town of Bolton. — *' Five years have passed since this town entered ui)on the town 
system, and when the people had an opportunity to return to the old district system at 
the last annual meetmg, not a single person, to all appearance, desired to do so. 
Surely & good argument for the town system, when almost a m^ority were at first 
bitterly opposed to it.*' 

Town of Middletown.— " We note a very decided improyement in our schools under 
the town system. It is working admirably with us and fast gaining friends. Its 
adoption by our town is a long .step in the right direction.'* 

Town of Warren. — '' This is the first year under the town system, and I am satisfied 
that when we get settled in the business and the people become accustomed to the new 
way, there will be no desire to return to the old district system with its unequal taxa- 
tion. We have not had as much friction as we anticipatea. Our schools are in better 
condition than before." 

Hon. Joseph White^ Secretary State Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
closes an argument in favor of the township system as follows: 

'' Such is a brief and imperfect statement of some of the objections to 
the continuance of the district system. Others might be urged, but it 
would seem that a careful consideration of the foregoing with the practical 
commentary which every day's experience is furnishing, could not fail to 
ehake the convictions of any unprejudiced mind. For, alter all, experienoe 
is the true test. That system will prevail in the end which furnishes the 
best education at the least cost. And to this test I confidently appeal. I 
do not overstate when I assert that wherever the experiment has been tried 
it has been most satisfactory, and no persuasions would induce the people to 
return to the old system. Gould the most strenuous opponents of a change 
be induced to visit one or more towns which have adopted the town system, 
or where it has never been abandoned, and carefully examine its practical 
workings, and compare its results with the opposite system, I would cheer- 
fully submit the case to their decision. '' 

It would be far beyond the province or limits of this discussion to attempt 
to include all the arguments and testimony favoring this system. But enough 
has been submitted, it would seem, to convince any fair-minded, unpreju- 
diced person that making the civil township the unit for school organization 
results in : 

1st — Equal school privileges for all children in the township. 

2d — Equality in local school taxation. 

dd — Longer terms of school. 

4th — Less diversity of text-books. 

5th — ^A large reduction in the number of local school officers. 

While these are a few of the benefits that experience has proved will follow 
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the change from distriot to township organizationi they are sufficient, in the 
absence of any serions eyils^ to warrant the legislature in at least, authoriz- 
ing the people to adopt the system if they so desire. I would therefore most 
earnestly recommend the passage of an act empowering the voters of any 
organized civil township to vote upon the question of placing all the schools 
of the township, excepting the larger graded schools and such as are organ- 
ized under special charter, under the control of a township board of educa- 
tion. I am firmly convinced that this action on the part of the legislature 
will ultimately result in more and greater benefits to our rural, ungraded 
schools than any legislation affecting public education that has been adopted 
«ince the organization of our school system, excepting, possibly, the aboli- 
tion of the rate-bill. • 

COUHTY SUPERVISION. 

The law passed at the last session of the legislature making the secretary 
of the county board of school examiners the visiting and supervising school 
officer of the county, has been in force virtually since the 26th day of Sep- 
tember, 1887. Although but fifteen months have elapsed since the provisions 
of this law went into effect, it has been demonstrated that where competent 
and conscientious persons are selected as secretaries the benefits that were 
claimed would result from the change from township to county supervision 
have been fully realized. Unfortunately in some counties in the State men 
notoriously unfit for the position have succeeded in having themselves 
appointed to the office of secretaries, and in some- instances the statute has 
been unjustly held responsible for the evils resulting from its improper and 
unsatisfactory administration. In some cases the office of secretary has been 
filled by men who have failed to make a success in some one of the profes- 
sions, and who have sought it simply for the salary attaching to the position. 
These persons having no especial fitness for the position and lacking in 
interest and enthusiasm for the work, have performed their duties in a 
perfunctory way without any apparent appreciation of the magnitude of 
the interests intrusted to them. Of course where such persons are selected 
to administer the law the results will be unsatisfactory and will tend to bring 
the law itself into bad repute. But fortunafely these cases are exceptional, 
and as a rule I think the change has been acceptable to the people. In many 
counties it has been the means of arousing greater interest among school 
officers and patrons in school work, thus indirectly resulting in better school- 
houses and more and better appliances for teaching. Other good results 
•that have followed an intelligent and faithful administration of the law are : 

1. Longer tenure of office for teacher e. 

2 



^ 
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In many cases, through the efforts of [the secretary, district officers have- 
been induced to employ their teacher for a year instead of for a single term. 
It is conceded that one of the greatest evils connected with the management 
of onr rural schools, is the frequent changes of teachers, and the reforms 
accomplished in this regard cannot fail to result in[great good to the country 
schools. 

2. Greater uniformity in text-books. 

From reports received from county secretaries it is shown that this matter 
has been given considerable attention and in many instances township 
uniformity has already been secured and in one case the secretary reports that 
the text-books used are uniform throughout the county. 

3. Improvement in the sanitary condition of the schoolhouses and sur^ 
roundings, 

4. The schools have been more generally supplied with apparatus and 
appliances for teaching. 

5. In granting certificates to teachers, the success of the applicant in 
imparting instruction and in managing a school have received more con- 
sideration than under the old law. 

The above are but a few of the reforms that have been brought about 
directly through the efforts of judicious and intelligent officers. It rests- 
ultimately with the people to secure the services of this class of men in every 
county in the State. To secure this result the voters in each township should 
see to it that none but competent and trustworthy persons are chosen for the 
office of school inspectors. This would insure the selection of suitable per- 
sons as members of the board of school examiners, with whom rests the choice 
of secretary. If the ultimate effect of the provisions of law regulating the 
appointment of secretary should be, as I firmly believe it will, to insure the 
exercise of greater care in the election of township school inspectors, the pres- 
ent temporary evils resulting from incompetent officials will be more than 
compensated for by the improvement in character and quality of our town- 
ship school officers. 

I would call especial attention to the extracts from reports received from 
county secretaries submitted herewith, which furnishes the best available 
means of information regarding the work being accomplished by these officers 
under the new law. 
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ARENAC COUNTY. 

A large majority of the citizens of this county have expressed themselves 
as well pleased with the condition of the schools of our county, and belieye- 
that our schools will compare favorably with the schools of any county in 
the State. 

I made a tour of the county twice, and a number of the schools I visited 
four times, and I can truthfully say that the schools of this county today 
are in much better condition than they were one year ago. Many of the 
school officers carried out my suggestions with reference to charts, maps, 
globes, etc., which encouraged the teachers to do more and better work. 

J. U. Bblk^ap. 

Secretary. 

ALLEGAN COUNTY. 

In accordance with the provisions of the statute I have the honor to submit 
the following statement of school work performed in this county during the 
school year ending September 1, 1888 : 

I entered upon my duties on the 28th day of September, 1887, and imme- 
diately began my labors under the present law. 

My jurisdiction extends over twenty-four townships, comprising 184 school 
districts, including ten graded schools. 

I have held eight public examinations ; 375 persons applied for certificate?. 
The board of examiners have granted five certificates of the first grade; 
forty-three of the second grade ; 253 of the third grade, and I have alEa 
granted fifteen special certificates. 

The board have adopted the rule of issuing certificates to those teachers 
who have taught successful schools for several terms, and have earned a high 
standing from previous examinations. This class of teachers are advised to 
study for the more advanced grades, and we have found that this course has 
furnished an excellent incentive to encourage our teachers to efforts of im- 
provement 

We have 314 licensed teachers in this county, and 141 of them report that 
they make teaching a permanent occupation. There is no lack of teachers 
in this county, as the graduates of our graded schools, together with those 
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who attend the normal classds held in connection therewith, fnrnish us an 
ample supply. 

We have also followed the practice of limiting beginners to six months, so 
that we might inform ourselves as to the ability of this class of applicants to 
execute good school work. If upon visitation we find that they are likely to 
develop into efiScient teachers, they are continued ; if not, they are dropped 
from the list. The observance of this rale has saved us much trouble, and is 
just to all parties. The examinations are both oral and written, and we also 
obtain from applicants, statements as to the preparation they have made to 
fit them for the work. 

I commenced the work of school visitation as soon as the schools opened in 
the fall, and continued the work till the close of the spring terms. 

I made 215 visits during the year to the achools in the county, and the 
assistant visitor. Rev J. F. Taylor, made 41 visits; total 256. In this branch 
of the work we adopted the practice of making a complete report of the con- 
•dition of the school from personal observation, as required by the blanks fur- 
nished by the Department. We also examined the classes on the work passed 
over in the various branches taught in school, commending the pupils where 
they deserved it, counseling with the teachers as to the character of the work 
the school ought to do, and always urging the pupils to put forth their best 
efforts to improve the advantages that the schools afford, and to make them 
the means of building upright characters. 

In these visitations we have been uniformly received kindly by both teach- 
•ers and pupils, and I am confident chat this part of the work has resulted in 
great benefit to the schools in awakening an increased interest in their exer- 
cises, and encouraging the teachers as well as the pupils. On these occasions 
we have not deemed it best to indulge in severe criticism of the defects we 
have observed, but have kindly pointed out better methods and tried to arouse 
new vigor and enthusiasm in the work. 

We have been favored in this county with two State teachers' institute! 
during the year. These institutes were ably conducted and largely attended. 
Our teachers fully appreciate the advantanges that such meetings afford and 
I regard them among the mo3t effective means to awaken enthusiasm, create 
a fraternal spirit, arouse the people to an appreciation of the value and 
benefits of our public schools, and to cultivate a professional pride in the 
practice of teaching. 

I also held educational meetings during the winter months at Burnip's 
Corners, Monterey Centre, Watson Corners, Wayland, Allegan and Douglas. 
These meetings were all well attended, and the time was principally employed 
in exemplifying methods of good school work adapted to the needs of the 
rural district schools. Essays were read by some of the more experienced 
teachers on subjects germane to common school education. School officers 
and patrons were invited to attend these meetings and the results have baen 
iiuch as to encourage me to continue them duriag the ensuing year. 

I have advised oar teachers to close the work of each term of school with 
public exercises consisting of rhetoricals, readings, essays and masic, inviting 
parents to attend, and this has become quite generally the practice. These 
exercises have proven a valuable means of holding the interest of the parents 
in the work of the schools, and in creating emulation among the pupils. 
Teachers report very favorably on this line of work and I shall encourage its 
<K)ntinuance in the future. 
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We hear much in these days abont the poor quality of instraction in the- 
rnral district schools. In fact there is a tendency to belittle the important 
work which they do. I think that much of this opinion arises from a lack 
of knowledge of the quality of work that these schools actually accomplish* 
During the last year while yisitj^g the rural schools I have observed some 
excellent school work. 

Almost invariably where the conditions are favorable to good school work^ 
I have found effective and faithful teaching. I am convinced from long- 
observation of the work of both graded and rural schools that the average 
rural school teacher is as efficient as the average graded school teacher. 

In the work of the rural school teacher there is less that is perfunctory, lesa 
of routine, more flexibility in the classifications and more adaptation of the 
instruction to the individual needs of the pupils. These considerations lead 
me to believe that there is no better place, under proper conditions^ with the 
necessary appliances, to educate a child in all the common branches and 
some of the higher English than a good rural district school, when conducted 
by a skilled teacher. The teachers of our rural schools have very much 
improved within the last twenty years by attending institutes and normal 
classes, and reading works and periodicals that treat of the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching. A large per cent, of them have had some academic instruc- 
tion^ and many have completed courses of study in high schools and acade- 
mies. 

The progress of the rural district schools is very much impeded by the con* 
stant neglect of school district boards to perform their plain legal duties. In 
fact this failure on the part of school officers to discharge their official 
obligations is the greatest obstacle to the successful management of this class 
of schools. The limits of this report will not allow me to point out specifically 
the several acts of official negligence. The annual director's reports afford 
ample evidence to support this statement. These officers in very many dis- 
tricts do not exert themselves much in behalf of the schools beyond the simple 
transaction of hiring the teachers^ and even this in many cases is not legally 
done. These officers have the custody and disbursement of. over ninety 
thousand dollars in this county each school year. This certainly is an 
important trust and calls for the best business fidelity and judgment in ita 
expenditure, when we consider the sacred cause for which it is raised. 

A proper record of the official transactions of most of the districts is not 
kept ; the law governing such transactions is ignored and openly violated y 
the best interests of the schools are often sacrificed to a penurious notion that 
the welfare of the district is being subserved by securing teachers at low 
wages; refusing to keep the school building and appurtenanoe%in good repair, 
in not providing school furniture adapted to the comfort and health of the 
pupils, and by refusing to provide as the law directs those appliances neces- 
sary to the execution of good school work. In many instances under this 
policy the funds are allowed to accumulate in the district treasuries and are 
thus withheld from the very object that the people raised them to promote* 
These officers, in defense of their acts, claim that they do not want to hold 
school district offices; that they are paid nothing for their services ; that they 
cannot afford the time necessary to the efficient discharge of their officisd 
duties ; that in case they should make the provisions for the conduct of the 
schools as the law requires that it would awaken fierce opposition among 
patrons, and with these and other excuses they seek to justify their official 
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negligence. They assert that they are friends of the edncational caasei but 
•cannot afford the sacrifice of personal interests necessary to discharge their 
official duties. 

Is it not time that some more efficient system should be inaugurated? The 
State furnishes over fifteen thousand dollar^ieach year from its treasury to 
aid the people of this county in the paymenf of tepchers' salaries. Is it not 
the duty of the State and has it not the right to insist that the districts that 
receive this bounty shall make such reasonable provisions for the education 
of their children that the educational funds shall make the best return pos- 
sible to thepeople in effective teaching? 

Under the present system of supervision^ good and efficient teachers can 
be supplied for the schools. If a teacher is negligent or proves unfit for the 
discharge of his important duties, the remedy is at hand and can be applied 
at once. 

Bat when a school buildiag is out of repair, unfit, uncomfortable, un- 
provided with out-buildings necessary to the observance of the decencies of 
life, endangering the health of teachers and pupils, without maps, charts, 
globe, dictionary or blackboards in repair for illustrative work, we must pass 
on powerless to remedy the crying evil. What is the remedy — ^that is the 
•question. 

I would suggest that these conditions can be changed for the better by an 
amendment to the law so as to empower the board of school inspectors in 
each township to take charge of the business affairs of the several school dis- 
tricts of the townships. In other words, empower the township board of 
school inspectors to perform all the duties for the several school districts of 
the township that are now required by the district boards. Authorize the 
board of school inspectors to deal directly with the township treasurer in all 
financial transactions for the districts, which would simplify the present 
cumbersome method. Place each member of the board of school inspectors 
under bonds for the diligent and faithful discharge of his duties according 
to law. Limit the number of meetings of the board to be held each year at 
the expense of the township and pay them the same per day as they now 
receive for official service. Dispense with the school district boards as now 
constituted and allow each school district to elect at the annual school meet- 
ing one trustee to perform such duties as may be required of him by the 
township board of school inspectors. This course simply adds to the duties 
of the board of school inspectors, as they now have complete jurisdiction 
over the territory composing the school districts of each township, and can 
alter said districts as in their sound judgment and discretion may be neces- 
sary. I would%allow the graded schools to remain as now constituted. 

If this change could be effected, I am confident that it would greatly 
increase the efficiency of the rural schools and save a large sum each year to 
the people in the more prudent expenditure of the school funds. 

One hundred and twenty of the 184 school districts in this county have a 
uniformity of text-books in each branch. I shall try during the ensuing 
school year to induce the balance to comply with the law and prescribe a 
uniformity. 

The principals of our graded schools have kindly aided in the exercises of 
our educational meetings, and have earnestly co-operated with the board of 
•examiners in advancing the qualifications of teachers. 

The people of this county are deeply interested in the cause of education 
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4iiid are willing at all times to bear any reasonable bnrden required fo( the 
support and improyement of the schools. Oar teachers are earnest and "the 
most of them are making commendable efforts to improve in the art of 
teaching. They are kindly, fraternal and enthusiastic, and there are no 
contentions elements in their ranks. 

I cannot close this report without acknowledging my deep obligation to 
my associates on the board of examiners. Rev. J. F. Talylor, of Douglas, and 
Prof. J. W. Humphrey, of Wayland. I have had the honor of being asso- 
ciated with these gentlemen in this work since the law providing for the 
present system of examination of teachers first took effect, and to their good 
judgment, wise counsels, and faithful discharge of duty the people owe a 
sincere debt of gratitude, and I hope that my labors will merit their 
approval. P. A. LATTA, 

Secretary. 

BARRY COUNTY. 

In compliance with your request I herewith transmit to you a manuscript 
report of the work done, condition of the schools, etc., in this county: 

We have held two regular and five special examinations (two last fall and 
three this spring,) during the year. At the regular examination in March no 
first grade and four second grade certificates were granted. At the regular 
examination in August three first grade and seven second grade certifi- 
cates were granted. Duriug the year we have granted two hundred and 
thirty-one third grade certificates. 

It would seem at a glance that the number of licenses in the county was 
largely in excess of the requirements. Bat, owing to the low wages in the 
summer, there is a large number of male teachers that teach during the 
winter and do something else in the summer, and the fact that a large num- 
ber of teachers come m from adjoining counties, get a license, teach one 
term, and return again to their respective homes« we find it necessary to 
carry from fifty to seventy-five licanses more than is required to supply the 
schools. 

We have, for a number of years, held the standard of requirements for a 
third grade at a minimum of 65 per cent., with a required average of 75 per 
-cent., but owing to the increased supply of teachers, the Board of Examiners 
have decided to raise the required average for this grade to 80 per cent. 

The examination questions received during the year have given good satis- 
faction, much more so than daring the previons year, from the fact that 
they have been of more general application. 

Owing to the fact that I did not receive the secretaryship nntil the 
last of September, the imperfect condition of the records, the work of the 
examinations, and that most country schools close in October and do not 
open until about the middle of November, I did not undertake to make a 
business of school visitation until about the twentieth of November. 

I have endeavored to v sit every school in the county and have visited all 
but four. Three of these I went to visit between the first and twentieth of 
June and found them dosed, and the other had the house burned down in 
midwinter and consequently had no school during the balance of the year. 

In my work of school supervision I have constantly kept in view two objects: 
1st, to determine the ability of the teacher in governing and instructing, 
and 2d, ta strive by all the means in my power to increase that ability. 
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Thbre have been two meetiogs of the Ooanty Teachers' Aesociation which,, 
considering the inclemency of the weather^ were well attended and qaite 
enthusiastic. I have held four institute meetings which were well attended 
by both teachers and patrons who seemed to be highly pleased with the work 
done. 

There has been a marked improvement in the condition and management 
of the schools of this county during the last few years, and the work i8< 
being done more systematically than formerly. Teachers and patrons recog- 
nize the fact that it is not enough to know what to teach, but, also, how to 
teach. The schools of this county have generally been conducted quite suc- 
cessfully during the past year. There has been but one failure and that for 
want of ability to govern, and one other complaint of immorality which was 
thoroughly investigated by the Board of Examiners and dismissed for want 
of satisfactory proof to sustain the complaint. One great drawback in the 
management of our rural schools is the fact that so few teachers make teach- 
ing a permanent business. The gentlemen find some business more perma- 
nent and profitable, and the ladies marry. Coneequently the ranks are con- 
stantly recruited by persons without experience and a large part of normal 
training and institute work is lost. 

Few schools in the county have a fair supply of apparatus, and more than 
one-half of them have none whatever. Many teachers make no nse of 
apparatus when it is furnished and patrons think it useless to furnish tools^ 
to lie idle in the corner. I think the question of ''how to use apparatus'' 
should receive caref al attention at^the hands of institute workers. 

While there are many good houses in the county yet the condition of many 
of them is exceedingly poor and in some neighborhoods the financial condi- 
tion of the people is such that it is almost impossible for them to build new 
ones. 

But few houses have sufiScient blackboard and much of that found is in a» 
deplorable condition. 

But few houses have any system of ventilation that is worthy the name. 
The only arrangement for ventilation found in most country school houses is 
a register opening into the space between the outer walls or a hole through 
the ceiNng above the stove, and these, owing to the conditions, permit the 
free ingress of cold air bat not the egress of foul air, thus counteracting the 
purpose for which they were intended. I think that in all plans and speci- 
fications made by the State department for the construction of school houses, 
philosophical ventilation and how to apply it should receive prominent notice. 
Few persons in the country know anything about the philosophy of ventila- 
tion, and think that all that is necessary is to make a hole somewhere to let 
the air in or out. 

The present system of free schools is based upon the principle that the per- 
petuity of the government and the safety of our free institutions rests upon 
the intelligence of the people. If this be true it seems to me that the bur- 
dens imposed for the purposes of education should be as nearly equally dis- 
tributed as possible. Yet there are districts in this county with an assessed 
valuation of more than one hundred thousand dollars whose people have fine 
farms in good condition and are in easy circumstances and in which the one 
mill tax and primary school fund nearly or quite support the school and its- 
maintenance is scarcely felt. Again there are others in this county of less- 
than twenty-five thousand dollars valuation. The land is poor and tbe peo- 
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pie are poor, and yet to maintain their schools for a reasonable length of 
time daring the year they are obliged to raise a special school tax equal to at 
least one-half of one per cent, of the assessed val nation. 

Would it not distribute the burdens more equally to raise a part of the 
necessary funds, at least, for the maintenance of the district schools by a State 
tax and divide the same among the several ^districts in proportion to the 
number of months of school kept by them during the previous year? 

One great drawback to systemizing the work of the district schools of this 
county is the non-uniformity of text-books and the weakness or inapplicabil- 
ity of the law in regard to the matter. Many district boards make an adop- 
tion to comply with the law but give the matter no further attention, and 
the old books remain, or if new ones are introduced, the uniformity is soon 
destroyed by permitting incoming pupils to introduce whatever text-books 
they may happen to be in possession of. 

In my judgment the township or county ought to be the smallest possible 
unit in the establishment of a uniform series of text-books. 

With the multiplicity of text-books and such a variation of grades for the 

same numbers and a want of comprehension of the subject by school officers 

and teachers, I think it will be ntterly impossible for the secretary of the 

board of examiners of this county to successfully grade the schools of this 

county and maintain the same for any considerable length of time. 

DANIEL 0. WARNER, 

Secretary. 
BENZIE COUNTY. 

I have made 72 visits in the schools of the county during the year, visiting 
nearly every school once each term, thus making the average length of visits 
to each school district five hours. Fifty-nine different teachers have been 
employed in the schools and but eighteen of these were found in the same 
school throughout the year, eleven of these being in the Frankfort schools. 

Forty-f onr teachers are taking educational papers. . 

OUB SCHOOLS NEED 

longer terms of school; less frequent change of teachers; more school 
apparatus; more books for use in the schoolrooms, especially more readers; 
more and better blackboards in nearly every schoolhouse in the county; im- 
provement in school grounds ; at the least eight new schoolhouses ; school 
officers who will interest themselves in the school and visit it. 

The principal obstacles in the way of improvement I consider are : 

1st Want of interest on part of parents. Parents do not give sufficient 
attention to the schools in which their children are being educated. Very 
few manifest enough interest in the school to visit it, and many do not see 
the importance of sending their children regularly. It is not uncommon to 
find parents who do not furnish sufficient books for their children's use in 
the schoolroom. 

2d. Too little care is given in the selection of school officers. 

Officers too often have little interest in the school farther then to employ 
teaohers who will teach for the least compensation. 

At the annual joint meeting of the Ohairmen of Boards of School Inspec- 
tors and the County Examiners, the following resolution was passed : 
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Resolvedy That we hear with pleasure the growinfi: interest in favor of the 
'^township system" of school districts, among those most interested in 
education, and that we most earnestly request the next legislature of our 
State to enact a law that will give us such a system. 

MRS. KOSB WOODWARD, 

Secretary. 

BERRIEN CX)UNTY. 

In compliance with the statute and your request I herewith submit the 
annual statistical and manuscript report of the schools of Berrien county for 
the year ending September 1, 1888. The schools have all been visited in 
the county that come under the jurisdiction or supervision of the secretary 
of the board of examiners. Immediately after my appointment as secretary 
I issued a printed circular to every* teacher and school officer in the county, 
calling their attention to the wants and needs of the schools as I understood 
them. I also called their attention to the necessity of grading the district 
schools in a proper and systematic manner, showing the advantages of a 
system of gradin^c the schools in the county above the haphazard, ungraded 
system, and inviting their hearty co-operation in the work, that by working 
together we might in a measure promote the educatioual interest of the 
county. At the beginning of my official visits to the district schools I found 
in many cases the pupils dictating to the teacher the studies that they would 
pursue, and the classes in which they would recite. And in many .cases I am 
sorry to say I found the teachers pandering to the whims of the pupils, 
and well meaning, but misguided parents, simply for the sake of a little 
false popularity. To correct this growing evil I forwarded to each teacher 
and director in the county an outline course of study to be pursued in 
school, similar to the course prescribed by the State department four years 
ago. I also sent blank reports to the teachers, requiring them to make 
monthly examinations of their classes in school. And at the close of the 
term to forward to my office the name, age and grade of every pupil in 
school, the studies pursued by each, and the average standing in their classes 
and studies. I have requested the teachers in all the schools to leave a 
written report for the succeeding teacher of the condition and advancement 
of the school and the standing and grade of every pupil. 

I am encouraged in visiting some of the schools twice during the year to 
find that an effort has been made to systematize the work in the schoolroom. 
The reports received from nearly all the teachers in the county indicate that 
the patrons of the schools are slowly but gradually beginning to see the 
advantages of a system over no system in school work, and that a good com- 
mon school education can only be acquired by regular steps of gradation. I 
am glad to report that through the co-operation of some of our best teachers 
and schoolboards, that some good has been accomplished by a more thorough 
and systematic manner of work than heretofore in the schoolroom. I am of 
the firm opinion, which has been gained by personal observation and experi- 
ence, that our present school system is not what it should be until we have a 
good township system inaugurated by healthy legislation ; and the earlier it is 
effected the better. The graded schools in the city of Niles, villag s of 
Buchanan, Galien, Three Oaks, New Buffalo, Berrien Springs, St. Joseph, 
Benton Harbor and Watervliet are second to none in the State. As I have 
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stated baforoj the country schools lack system and grading. I regret to report 
that I have been obliged to request the resignation of fire teachers during 
the past year on account of their lack of methods and not knowing how to 
teach, and a lack of discipline and school -government. 

One great obstacle retarding the progressive steps in school work is ineffi- 
cient school boards ; men who will go on the cheap scale are too frequently 
elected school officers. Money is too often taken into consideration instead 
of the future good of the boys and girls. We are glad to note however that 
this evil is confined to certain localities and not so general as forpially. More 
teachers have been engaged for the entire school year than last year, which 
is a step in the right direction. With many teachers there has been a marked 
improvement in qualification for teaching, as shown by their work on exami- 
tion for certificates as teachers, and by their earuestness and progress while 
teaching, consequently there has been an improvement in the schools where 
such teachers were employed. 

If the time would come, when teachers would secure a more liberal salary, 
and as an inducement to remain longer in the profession, more satisfactory 
results woilld be obtained. The examination of teachers has been the most per- 
plexing question with which we have come in contact. How to select the best 
of less than two hundred teachers, out of more than five hundred applicants 
is quite a question, even when you are acquainted with most of them. We 
have tried to make the examinations thorough, and at the same time conduct 
them in such a manner as to lead to more practical and thorough work. I 
am of the opinion that none should be granted a certificate under eighteen 
years of age, notwithstanding the statute to the contrary. We deem it right, 
in justice to the schools, and hope the time is not far distant when the 
schools will be supplied with teachers of more mature judgment than can 
be had by persons under eighteen or twenty years of age. Book knowledge 
. is not all that is needed to make a good teacher. This may be had younger, 
but the judgment and ability to 'meet successfully every occurrence of the 
schoolroom comes later. Give us strong men and women in place of boys 
atid girls, and pay them sufficiently so as to retain them. In conclusion, I 
wish to tender my thanks to the many who have so cheerfully assisted me in 
my labors during the past year. And especially to Messrs. tlenry 0. Crosby 
and John 0. Lawrence, who have been associated with me as members of the 
Board of School Examiners for the past seven years, and whose advice I have 
so often asked, which has been so cheerfully and readily given. Words will 
not express my gratitude to them for their cooperation and assistance. 

My sincere thanks are due to the teachers, citizens, editors and directors 
for their hearty codporation ; to the Department of Public Instruction for so 
many unmerited courtesies ; and to Messrs. Barbour, Cheever, Aleshire and 
Buck for the excellent work done at the Oounty Institute this year. Hoping 
and expecting through Ood's blessing a prosperous year, I am. 

Respectfully yours, etc., 

CYRUS B. GROAT, 

Secretary, 
CHEBOYGAN COUNTY. 

I herewith transmit my report of the schools in Cheboygan county. 
This county is a sparsely settled one, nearly 50 per cent, of all pupils being 
included within a radius of one mile from Cheboygan, the county seat. 
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We have 52 organized districfcs, all except two having schoolhoases of 
some kind. Two new frame houses have been built during the summer. The 
major number of the houses are of logs. We also have some very cosy frame 
houses. The old, straight-backed wooden settees are things of the past, nearly 
all of our houses being seated with some good seat. One great want is more 
and better blackboards ; in a lesser degree we also need maps, globes and 
dictionaries. Our districts are, as a rule, poor, and it is haixl work to get 
them to procure these helps. Engaged in hewing homes out of the forests, 
they well know how hard and wearily every cent is earned. But, to their 
credit, be it recorded, few of them but fit out the schoolhouse as well as, if 
not better, than their own homes. 

The trouble seems to be that when they have provided a comfortable school 
house, they imagine that the teacher should do all the rest. I have labored 
with the school boards, to induce them to give their teachers better outfits. 
In some cases I have been successful and in others I have most ignominiously 
failed. I shall try again. 

Oould the township be the unit and furnish these things, much of the laud 
that now pays no school tax would bear its share of the. harden, and our schopls 
would be better supplied with educational aids and the settlers taxes would 
not be as heavy as now. 

The sentiment of the chairmen of the township boards of school inspectora 
was unanimous in favor of the township district system. 

I have visited every school in the county except one : have visited some twice 
and a few three times. I think that our teachers, as a class, are improving year 
by year. Our county teachers' association is doing good work, and, upon the 
whole the educational outlook in this county is good. 

W. 0. THOMPSON, 

Secretary. 

CHIPPEWA COUNTY. 

When I entered on the duties of secretary of county board of school 
examiners I found no record of any sort; a list of about 15 teachers being 
subsequently obtained after considerable work. 

I found later that no reports had been forwarded to your ot&oe by last sec- 
retary. 

I found the schools of the county burdened with a number of poor, unquali- 
fied teachers and a syst<»m of almost free permits to all comers. During the 
year the records have been kept faithfully ; the list of teachers printed up to 
August 15. 

The reports have been made out by me and sent to you. The class of teach- 
ers referred to above has been cleaned out, and the grade of the teachers in 
the county correspondingly raised. 

Now as to suggestions. I experienced great difficulty in my work of visit- 
ing from three reasons : 

1st. Not knowing when the schools are in session, having no means to 
ascertain. For example, I traveled 24 miles and found only one school in 
session. 

2d. Not knowing in what part of the district the sohool houses are located. 

3rd. Not knowing how to reach them. 

The last two could be overcome by having a map of the county showing the 
district boundaries. Have tried hard to secure one but cannot get replies 
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from the township olerks. Coald Bot some way be managed to secure this? 
Snch a map^ showing not only the boundaries, but the locations of the school- 
houses and roads thereto, would be almost invaluable in the secretary's office. 

S. P. TRACY, 

Secretary. 

GRAND TRAVERSE COUNTY. 

In accordance with your instructions of July 24, 1888, I herewith submit 
my annual report: 

The schools in this county are in as good condition as could be expected 
from their being in a comparatiyely new country, made up of all national- 
ities, and of all grades aud conditions of intelligence. 

In such a field the work of the earnest teacher is necessarily hard. My 
work has been to ligl^ten the labors of the teachers by securing uniformity 
of text-books as much as possible and to secure from each teacher good hon- 
est fundamental work. 

The Examining Board have labored to keep up the standard of education 
and to give preference to live, earnest and common sense teachers. 

In this work they feel that they have been ably assisted by the character 
and kind of questions furnished by the State for examinations. 

The experience of the past year will aid us in laying out the work and per- 
forming it more satisfactorily during the coming year. 

In my opinion the text-books of a county, at least, should be uniform. To 
secure this and other ends I should favor a township district, and fur- 
ther I think the text-books used in a district should be furnished by the dis- 
trict. Uniformity in text-books is necessary, but one of the most burden- 
some taxes upon our laboring men with large families, and they are very 
likely to have them, is the continual cost of text-books. Many of the chil- 
dren of such families are debarred the privilege of attending school on that 
account. 

In conclusion I wish to express the thanks of myself and the board for the 
kindness and courtesy shown us by the Department of Public Instruction 
during the year. 

LOBIN BOBBBTS, 

Secretary. 

IONIA COUNTY. 

The work of improving the schools in our county is now moving off nicely. 
We are having many of the schools adopt a grade, or rather the course for 
"country schools.'' 

I can see in my visiting this fall that the work that was done at the four 
week's institute has improved our teachers very much. Teachers who had no 
good ideas of work before are now taking up the work as they should. They 
are beginning to teach geography, language, reading and numbers. Topics 
which have been neglected before. I hope that we can have another four week's 
institute next summer. 

Our work for the coming year will be to work up the grade for the country 
schools, to work for a uniformity of text books, and to strive to improve 
teachers in their methods of teaching. So much for the schools as such. 
Next we shall push the reading circle just as much as we can. 

0. L. BEMIS, 

Secretary. 
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IRON COUNTY. 

The work of the board of school examiners has been confined principally to- 
the examination of teachers. 

Owing to the distance from one school to another no .township teachers or 
parents meetings have been held. 

The Menominee Range Teachers' Association, which held an interesting 
meeting in Crystal Falls, in April, was attended by nearly all the teachers of 
the connty. 

The teachers, though often inexperienced and usually without normal 
training, are progressive, taking advantage of all means of improvement. 

School boards are usually competent and desirous of making the schools a 
success. 

The school buildings are all comfortable and in good repair and are being 
provided with all necessary appliances. 

I regard the schools of the county as in good condition and constantly 
improving, 

Q. L. WOODWORTH, 

Secretary. 

ISABELLA COUNTY. 

In transmitting to you my annual report I regret that^ I cannot say more 
about the improvement of the schools in the county, for, although we have 
done much that will result in improvement, I can as yet see but little prog- 
ress. When I accepted the office of secretary for this county, like most 
young men I imagined that things could be re-arranged and re-organized in 
a very short time and so planned^ but as I close my year the work is just 
begun, hence I say there has been but little apparent progress. However, 
the work that has been accomplished is a foundation for a general improve- 
ment if my successor carries it forward, as he asserts that he will. Turning 
to the subject of teachers I can say here we have done nobly, as our teachers 
are all thoroughly aroused, alert and striving to improve their methods. I 
venture to say that never before has there been such a revival of interest and 
professional spirit in Isabella county teachers as in the year just closed. The 
county teachers' association, re-enforced by the township associations, has 
done a grand work, for, besides the Central Association, we have four town- 
ship or subordinate associations doing good work. 

In our examinations, although we have striven tc encourage all worthy 
applicants, we have gradually raised the standard until several of the 
'^ time killers" have dropped out of the ranks to be succeeded by good 
earnest workers. Commencing the year with more than 150 teachers of all 
grades we close with 120 live teachers and yet none dropped without good 
reason. 

The county has a uniformity of text-books, most of the districts making 
re-adoptions during the year. 

Grading of and olassfying the district school has received much attention 
during the year, and nearly all the teachers are working to that end. 

Physiology aud the effect of stimulants has not received the attention that 
it should. I have issued a circular on the subject and tried to arouse an 
interest in it. 
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Taken all in all our schools have not lost by the last year's operations, 
1)nt will be somewhat bettered in the end. 

PBED RUSSELL, 

Secrelary. 

LAPEER COl/NTY. 

Liclosed fin^ my report for the year ending to-day. As visiting officer I 
have devoted my time exclusively to the work of visiting schools and per- 
forming such other duties as devolved upon me. 

While my report shows that each district has been visited, I might say that 
I endeavored to visit each district a second time in which there was a change 
of teaehers during the year, or in which there were poor teachers employed. 

I believe that a large majority of the directors for the coming year will 
employ their teachers for the whole year instead of from term to term, as has 
been heretofore done. 

Many whom we found doing poor work, or who were not disposed to da 
better, are dropped from our lists of teachers this year. 

This county is no exception to the general condition of the old counties in 
regard to condition of schoolhouses, apparatus, etc. However, I believe 
that befQre another year ends, with the township meetings continued, there 
will be a marked improvement in the buildings and appliances in use for 
school purposes. 

We have too many school districts in the county. The township district 
system will be a blessing to the schools of nearly every township in the county, 
when they get the opportunity to vote upon it. 

Sel6eh motives and personal jealousies prevent our boards of inspectors from . 
changing district boundaries, which in many oases would result in great good 
to the educational advantages of the town. 

We have almost a uniformity of text-books in the district schools. 

With regard to the teaching of physiology and hygiene the work has not 
been entirely satisfactory. A few directors refuse to give attention to the 
matter, thinking it not an essential study. I think, however, that there will 
be no difficulty about it this coming year. 

The districts are fast purchasing manikins to assist in the teaching of the 
subject. 

0. E. PALMERLEE, 

Secretary. 

MANISTEE COUNTY. 

The work of the Board of Examiners has been confined to the eiamination 
of teachers and the granting of certificates. Their object has been to 
gradually raise the standard of scholarship by closer marking on the exami- 
nation papers. 

That object has been attained in some degree. There seems to be a 
general eSott on the part of the teachers to thoroughly fit themselves to 
teach the third grade studies. 

The secretary has visited all schools that have been in session once, and 
with a few exceptions, twice, spending one-half day each time in a school. 

The effort has been to try to bring enthusiasm into the work of teaching ; 
to make the work as practical as possible ; to break up the mere hearing of 
lessons; to make the work more tnorongh; to classify in some degree; to get 
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school officers interested in visiting. the schools and overseeing the work; to 
prepare for township organizations for teachers ; to get a larger attendance 
at the county association and institute ; to introduce school journals and 
papers. The work has^ in the opinion of the secretary, been fairly suc- 
cessful. There seems to be a more general interest in school matters. 

• JEAN MoDIARMID, 

Secretary* 

MECOSTA COUNTY. 

You suggest on the back of the accompanying report '' a separate manu- 
script report'^ showing extent of work, etc. 

As stated in report, I have held township teachers' meetings as suggested 
by you at the commencement of our work, not quite in each township, but 
as nearly so as could be conveniently done. They have been very interesting. 
The people have attended them and taken a part in the discussions. 

I have visited many of the schools twice and, where necessity seemed to 
require, the third time. 

In more than 60 of the 100 districts I have secured the presence of one 
member of the district board, and often the entire board. 

At these visits many of them have visited the school for the first time in a 
year or more. We have examined carefully the condition of the school, the 
work being done, and where, if such were the case, more misrht be done. 
The people seem very willing to do and to furnish when they are shown 
the necessity. 

I find good schoolhouses almost universally, a general desire to have a 
good teacher and a good school, and other encouraging features. There is 
a great lack of apparatus. In some districts, those little annoying differ- 
ences have well nigh destroyed the usefulness of the school. I have visited 
over 400 of the patrons to harmonize disturbing elements and ascertain their 
desires in relation to examinations, teachers and the work in general. The 
other members of the board have rendered me ^material aid and given good 
advice. 

The teachers, many of them young, have done their part well, and have 
seemed fully determined to be equal to all that was required of tbem. 
I think no year of the seven that I have been a member of the board has tried 
their utmost ability to answer questions, like the one just passed. Techni- 
cally some of the questions in the report are not quite as they indicate, but 
taking the general acceptation of terms they are nearly right. In this 
county we are hopeful. 

The experience of the past year will strengthen us materially for a better 
year's work in the one to come. Thank you for sending a conductor for the 
institute in accordance with our request; for your patience in giving us many 
answers to difficult questions incident to^the change from the old to the new 
law 

P. M. BROWN, 

Secretary, 

MENOMINEE COUNTY. 

The clerical work I do by proxy as much as possible, but I have visited the 
schools all but two, missed by mistake, and I have tried hard to help both teacher 
and scholar. I usually conduct a recitation or two to rest the teacher and 
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to keep my hand in, compare notes with the teacher and give or receive 
auggestions as may seem pertinent, and I try to leave the teacher with an 
idea that better work is possible, and the scholars with the feeling that their 
teacher is about right. 

We have some excellent teachers, better I think than you will credit us 
with till you visit us. 

The points to be especially urged are the grading of the schools and the 
adoption of a course of study, and in this work your circular just published 
is of great value. Then, too, with our large foreign population we are in need 
of thorough teaching of patriotism, good old fashioned patriotism. Phys- 
iology and the laws of health have been sadly neglected, but a great change 
is coming over our schools, and now and then a boy up and down the 
land is concluding that he does not want the kind of a stomach and brain 
which whisky and tobacco produce. 

The encouraging feature of this branch of school work is that those 
addicted to the use of narcotics and stimulants are most hearty in support 
of the present teaching. I believe that every teacher in the county is doing 
his or her best to forw.ard the scholars in all that goes to make up a pure and 
noble manhood and womanhood, yet we greatly need the enthusiasm that 
emanates from good institutes, from lectures or from a personal acquaintance 
with a State superintendent. 

J. W. BIRD, 

iSecreiary. 

NEWAYGO COUNTY. 

I do hereby submit the following report of my work as Secretary of the 
Newaygo Oounty Board of School Examiners, for the year ending Sept. 3, 
1888. 

The time previous to Jan. 1, 1888, was spent in ascertaining the condition 
and needs of the schools of the county, and indetermining what course to 
take in order to render my work as efficient as possible. 

Early in the year I concluded that the teachers and patrons of our schools 
needed to be educated as well as the children. Neither teachers or patrons 
seem to realize the responsibility resting upon them. It has been difficult to 
reach the patrons of our schools, but I think some impression has been made 
upon them by the aid of circulars that have been issued and mailed them. 

I have also urged the teachers to make the acquaintance of the parents of 
children placed under their care, and to try and persuade them to visit the 
school and tee for themselves the progress their children are making. By 
inquiring of teachers I finS that the district schools of Newaygo county have 
received less than ninety visits from patrons during the past year. I confi- 
dently expect this number of visits will be multiplied several times during 
the year to come. 

District officers also fall far short of performing their duty to the schools 
under their care, being negligent in so many particulars that I will not take 
time to enumerate them. I have made many personal calls upon school offi- 
cers, and in many instances persuaded them to remedy existing evils under 
their control, such as increasing the amount of blackboard space, providing 
better fuel, putting out-houses in bettor condition, and other things of a like 
nature. I have also induced many to visit their schools with me and tried 
in various ways to arouse their interest in school management. 
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Teachers hav« been, as a matter of course, more easily reached and 
influenced ; and while I ^ive them credit for desiring to do good work, I 
think the majority of the existing evils in oar schools can he laid to the 
teacher. They are deficient in many respects; some of which are as fol- 
lows : lack of a fund of general knowledge ; lack of knowledge as how to 
properly grade and classify a school; lack of system; imperfect ideas as to 
what constitutes an education ; and various other things that a lack of time 
will not permit me to mention. 

All these things have been brought to teachers' notice, by means of personal 
interviews while visiting their schools, teachers' associations, and* I am glad 
to say, the character of the examination questions during the year. 

I have tried to make teachers understand that, in order to properly illustrate 
the different branches or subjects they were trying to teach, they must have 
a fund of general knowledge to draw from ; knowledge not gained from 
ordinary text-books, but acquired through a systematic course of reading. I 
have tried to be emphatic upon this point, and inquired of every teacher 
visited, what books and papers they bad read, and were reading; not only 
professional books and journals, but otherwise. I was surprised to learn that 
but comparatively few had ever read a work upon the subject of teaching ; 
less than one-third were subscribers for a school journal. 

I think much good has been done by my work in this line. 

It has been difficult to accomplish much immediate good,in the way of grada- 
tion and classification ; but the subject has been well ventilated, and the work 
done must bring forth good fruit in the future. 

Thirteen meetings of teachers have been held in different parts of the 
county, and much interest has been manifested. I have taken pains to see 
that the subjects discussed were such as would set the teachers to thinking, 
and have watched them closely to see that false ideas did not prevail. 

In conclusion I will say, that perhaps not as much has been done as might 
have been done, but I think the people as well as the teachers have been 
aroused, and are doing more thinking upon the subject of education than 
they have ever done before. If this be true, I am content. 

WILL 8. MILLARD, 

Secretary, 

OAKLAND COUNTY^ 

The work of our examining board I will consider under two heads : L The 
examination of teachers. II. The supervision and visitation of schools. 

I. The Examination of Teachers. — We have held examinations on all the 
dates recommended by you during this year. We have examined 504 appli- 
cants. We have granted 336 board certificates. We have required two days' 
work of first and second grade applicants ; one and a half days' work of third 
grade applicants. We have required both oral and written work. In no case 
hava we endorsed a certificate granted in another county. In no case have we 
granted or renewed a board certificate without a thorough personal examina- 
tion in all the branches required. We have required an average of 95 per 
cent, from first grade applicants, 90 per cent, from second grade applicants, 
and 85 per cent, from third grade applicants before granting certificates in 
these respective grades. All strangers must furnish testimonials as to their 
moral character and standing, and first and second grade applicants must 
furnish satisfactory proof to us that they have actually taught successfully 
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the period that the law requires. Since the new law took effect we have 
granted one first grade certificate. We have avoided the issuing of special' 
certificates as much as possible. Thirty specials have been granted daring 
the year^ and every one of these was by direction of the board. No certifi- 
cates have been suspended or annalled. Some of the graduates of the State 
normal school have neglected to record their certificates. 

I find the teachers of Oakland county well qualified, as a general rule, so 
far as education goes. Their scholarship is better than their executive 
ability, although the majority of them are successful managers of schools. 
But nearly every failure arises from a lack of ability to govern. I enclose 
the schedule published last year. This will help you to form a definite idea 
of our method of conducting examinations. 

II. The Visiiaiion and Supervision of Schools. — I was chosen secretary of 
the board October 1st last, and therefore have had only about ten months in 
which to do the work of a year. There are 220 school districts in this 
county and fourteen graded schools. I saw at once that I could not visit the 
schools' as required without help. I therefore appointed as my assistants the 
school examiners, Charles W. Soulby and Fred Wielaud, both of whom had 
had a large experience in school work in this county, and were well qualified 
to undertake this work. We have visited 230 schools, and have devoted 
one-half day to each schoolroom at each visit. We have found many defects 
among the district schools. There are too many small districts. There is a 
multiplicity of text-books in nearly one-half of the ungraded schools, and 
this increases the number of daily recitations, and decreases the teacher's 
usefulness. There is a too frequent change of teachers in the small dis- 
tricts, but I am pleased to note that the number of schools where the teacher 
is hired by the year is rapidly increasing. The school patrons do not visit and 
look after our schools as they ought to do. If they paid the same attention to 
the teachers' work that they do to what their other employees are doing, I 
am satisfied that our schools would advance more rapidly. With a few ex- 
ceptions I find our schoolhouses and yards in fair condition, but not in 
nearly so good and attractive a condition as our homes. I regard the school- 
house as a sort of second home for our children, and think it should be made 
as inviting and comfortable as possible. What our district schools need is 
some system of gradation under which the aspiring pupil can have a greater 
incentive to arise from one grade to another. This is where our graded 
schools have the advantage over our ungraded schools. I look forward 
hopefully to the day when we shall be able to do something more in this 
direction. There are several district schools in this county which are par- 
tially graded, and they are doing excellent work. We have been able to pro- 
mote this work considerably this year, and hope to do more of it hereafter. 

In the matter of text-books we have encouraged a uniformity as much as we 
could, but it is a discouraging thing to undertake as the law now is. And 
this leads me to say a word about district boards. It is their imperative 
duty to adopt k uniformity of text-books, but they do not, in very many cases, 
attempt to do so. We have prepared a circular to district boards which will 
soon be ready for distribution, and I will forward a copy of it to you. In 
this circular we call their attention to their duties and the defects we have 
noticed, and earnestly urge them to exercise more zeal in the discharge of 
their work. 

As a whole, we find the schools of Oakland county improving and pros- 
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pering. The teachers are becomiDg better qualified. There are not so many 
failures in government. The work of teaching and of superyision is more 
uniform than heretofore. As an illustration of the success of our school 
work, let me add that I have not been called upon officially to visit any school 
where there was a failure. We have found our graded schools in excellent 
condition. 

In our work of school supervision we have seen many things wherein our 
schools might be improved^ but we have recognized the fact that too sudden 
changes sometimes injure rather than improve. We aim rather to bring 
about a gradual and steady growth of advancement. We are pleased with 
the result of this year's work, and as the same men will constitute the board 
next year, we shall continue our work without much change in plan, but 
with the purpose of improving our schools as rapidly as possible under the 
present school svstem. 

ELMER B. WEBSTER, 

Secretary. 

^OOEANA COUNTY. 

In compliance with your request to send you a manuscript report of my work 
for last year, I herewith transmit you a brief outline of the same. 

My election did not occur till Nov. 14, 1887, so I had only about seven 
months' work among the schools. 

I immediately set to work by personal talks, and by means of circulars, to 
impress upon the teachers the importance of a better preparation for their 
work. I found that some teachers were going before their schools each day 
but little better prepared on the lessons than their pupils and wholly unpre- 
pared 'Ho gain and hold the attention of the pupils." They were attempt- 
ing to teach school, relying solely on what they had learned in a district school 
or a high school. But few, comparatively few, have ever attended a Normal 
school, and as a result they are deficient in methods, as they have paid more 
attention to the acquisition of knowledge than to the imparting of that knowl- 
edge ; and when a method is presented to them they seem to lack individ- 
uality enough to seize that method and make it their own. It is a lamentable 
fact that some teachers teach no better schools after having read a work on 
teaching, than before. . Why? Because they are trying to follow too many 
methods ; they are confused and bewildered ; nothing is definite. I have 
tried to point out this error to teachers, and have endeavored to induce them 
to do more reading to increase their general knowledge. I am glad to say 
that I have succeded beyond my expectation. A great many of the teachers 
have purchased works on teaching and have subscribed for educational 
journals within the year, whereas at the beginning of the year but few indeed 
took a journal and some had never read a work on teaching. So you see my 
efforts have been mainly to awaken the teachers to a realizing sense of their 
duty as teachers ; to impress upon them the great responsihility of their 
position; to secure uniformity along certain lines; to incite them to a more 
thorough preparation for the important work of teaching. 

I have endeavored to promote teachers' associations. We held six meet- 
ings last year, and they were well attended and considerable interest mani- 
fested. 

I have visited school officers and patrons when possible and talked with 
them concerning their school, suggesting improvements when necessary. This 
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xn^st be done with discretion, when we consider the chara<^ter of many of the 
district officers. 

Ignorance is a stubborn thing to deal with» .and indifference still worse. 
In order to not prejudice this class too mach, radical changes must be made 
slowly, or at least by degrees. I trust we may get rid of so many inefficient 
district officers soon, and have an inauguration of the ''township system/' 
which will in my judgment eradicate many of the evils now existing. 

As you see by the enclosed circular, I have recommended the hiring of 
teachers by the year and the adoption of a course of study. 

Office of Sec'y Co. Boabd of School Examinbrs, ) 
Hart, Mich., August 16, 1888. \ 

To District Officers: 

SiBS^At a joint meetiug of the Cnainnen of the several Boards of School Infipectors 
and the Examining Board, held at Hart, August 1, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Icesolvedt That it is the sense of this meeting that the interests of the schools of the 
county would be advanced, if teachers were engaged by the year, and the school year 
divided into fall, winter and spring terms. 

I find that usually the beet schools are those in which the teacher is retained for the 
full year. This is practiced in many of the older counties, and everywhere gives the 
best of results. I trust that you will, at your annual meeting, g^ve this matter your 
careful consideration, and report to this office soon after your meeting, using the 
enclosed card. 

Permit me, also, to caU your attention to the accompanying course of study and daily 
program, for country schools. This has grown out of a request of the secretaries 
throughout the State, and is prepared by the best talent in the State. 

Nothing works well without system, and many teachers faU to properly systematize 
their work. This course of study if properly carried into effect cannot fail to amelior- 
ate the condition of our common schools, upon which the saf e^ and perpetuity of the 
nation depends. 

As soon as your teacher is engaged please place the enclosed pamphlet in his posses- 
sion, requesting that he thoroughly familiarize himself with the contents before enter- 
ing upon his work. 

Aoy suggestions you may be pleased to offer will be gratefully received and accorded 
careful attention. 

Trusting there may be harmonious action all along educational lined, and earnestly 
desiring to aid you at all times, I am 

Very respectfully yours, 

C. N. 80WEBS, 

Secretary, 

I shall push the grading of district schools this year^ and get as many 
graded as possible. I am also organizing reading circles in different parts of 
the county. 

There is so mnch to do for our schools that the magnitude of the task 
seems almost discouraging. But from my work last year, I feel that I have 
the confidence of the teachers and patrons, and I shall labor earnestly to do 
my best the coming year. 

In my report of the condition of the schools by townships I have not given 
mnch under the head of ''What is Needed for the Improvement of the 
Schools/' I think that is answered in this rd^ort. In the aggregate what 
one needs they all need. Our buildings are generally good. As a whole the 
county has reason to be proud of her buildings. Occasionally there should be 
a new building ; in some, more blackboard spaoe and more apparatus. I have 
endeavored to see that the districts adopt text-books on the subject of physi- 
ology and hygiene. More have done so than is shown in my report, as the 
report was taken when I visited the sohooL The spirit of the law is complied 
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with in nearly all gar schools. I have found it necessary to remind some of 
the compalsory school law. 

Any suggestions you may be pleased to offer will be accorded careful atten- 
tion. 

OHAS. N. SOWERS, 

Secretary. 

OGEMAW COUNTY. 

I missed two schools in which school has been carried on during the year, 
on account of not knowing when their terms, which were short, began or 
ended. They are both distant from here. 

Our schools are, as a rule, in good condition. Though we have exacted 
only 70 per cent, for third grade, we have been very careful and precise in 
marking papers, and I believe that no certificate has been granted to an in- 
competent person. We have been censured for being too particular, but I 
believe, and know, that the board haye tried to be entirely fair and im- 
partial in all cases. 

At our annual joint meeting with the chairman of the Boards of School 
Inspectors, I suggested the matters referred to in the following resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted. I believe that our schools would b^ greatly 
benefited and improved by the township district system and uniformity of 

text-books. 

Reaolved, By the School Examiners and Chairman of the Boards of School Inspec- 
tors of Ogemay county, That we recommend to our State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and to our State Legislature the advisability of amending our school laws 
so as to provide for the township district system and for State uniformity of text-books. 
Adopted unanimously. 

A. E. 8HARPE, 

Secretary. 
ONTONAGON COUNTY. 

The schools of this county are in a very flourishing condition. All the 
leading schools are well provided with apparatus for teaching geography, 
chemistry, and philosophy. Nearly all of them comply with the law in regard 
to teaching the effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

I have visited every schoolroom in the county at least twice. Some haye 
been visited three times. The wages paid teachers in this county will com- 
pare favorably with amounts paid in any other county in the State. 

The board of examiners have visited each school in the county once in a 
body. 

The prospects for the coming year are excellent. At Bockland, Greenland 
and Ontonagon the principals who managed the affairs of the schools at those 
places last year so efficiently have been re-engaged for the coming year, and 
all the teachers in the county are looking forward to the coming year with 
considerable enthusiasm. • 

NORMAN W. HAIRE, 

Secretary. 

OSCEOLA COUNTY. 

Visiting schools in this county is attended by many difficulties and delays, 
at the best, but especially has this been the case during this first year. In 
the first place, the little hitch in the beginning of the year, caused by the 
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new law not taking effect when it shoald, was a serioaa one, as it pat the 
work back a whole month, daring which many of the schools were going on^ 
some of them being a third and some a half finished when the new secreta- 
ries entered upon their duties. This county is quite new in many portionSf 
the inhabitants ]i)eing spread^over large school districts, comprising, some- 
times, six or seven sections, making it necessary for the children to walk 
from two to three miles to school ; and this, taken in connection with the 
fact that our snows are so deep as to sometimes block the roads for days at a 
time, makes it seem adTisable to many districts to get through all the school 
they can during the months of settled weather and good roads. 

Again, others, on accoant of needing all hands on the farm, crowd all their 
Bchool into the months of spring and winter. Not being posted as to these 
particular habits it has happened that I have failed to reach some of the 
schools while in session. Again, I have labored under a disadvantage in 
getting the required statistics, for it was late in the season before I really 
knew what would be wanted, or desirable, and when the blank questions did 
come, I had been over some of the ground and had let some papers go out of 
my hands, which had I known it, contained data which I wanted and which 
it cost me no small trouble to obtain from other sources. For instance, we 
are asked to report the number of pupils, or children in each school district 
census, and also the number in each district between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years. These figures could only be ascertained from the reports of 
the several directors, and these I had forwarded to the department at Lansing 
before it was made known to me that they were wanted. I have done my best 
to obtain them, and have succeeded in most cases. To make visits by town- 
ships, as our most respected State superintendent suggested, would, in this 
county, involve a great deal of extra travel, the roads not being open through 
all section lines. 

I have therefore made my visits by sections, not a square mile, but strips 
of territory which I could take in a week's tour. At first, I tried to have 
Saturday meetings, but while I did not give it up, and if continued in office 
shall try it again, still I found it like rowing against wind and tide. At first 
there seemed quite a little interest, and the attendance was very fair, bat after 
awhile, as the travel became more difficult, and it became understood that there 
was no compulsion about attending these meetings, they began straightway 
with one accord, to make excuses ; those who most needed the help which these 
meetings were intended to furnish, were, of coarse, the first to drop off. In 
the rural districts schools are far apart, the roads, as a rule, bad, and the 
teachers ne^irJy all ladies, so that anything like a meeting large enough to 
be pleasant or profitable was out of the question. 

Taking all these things into account I changed my first plan of visitations, 
which was to make suggestions only, or with few exceptions, in teachers' 
meetings held for that purpose, and, seeking opportunities for private con- 
ference, have given my approvals and reprovals in that way, always endeavor- 
ingi by the utmost tact at my command, to gain tho confidence of the teach- 
ers. To that end I have never said one word to the teachers, in the presence 
of the pupils, that could be interpreted to mean censure, or disapprobation, 
and I have had the satisfaction of noting, in those schools, whose teachers I 
have visited before, that the suggestions I have made have been *'8eed sown 
upon good ground.'' The great trouble with many, I may say most, of the 
teachers of our ungraded schools, is, that they have never had the beiiefit of 
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a good course of normal training, and are teaching as they themselves were 
taught. Associations and institutes can not be made to reach those most 
needing them, because they, as a rule^ are those who teach because it is a 
more desirable calling than chopping or kitchen work. A teacher should be 
well read, and well posted on all subjects of general interest, besides bieing" 
thoroughly prepared to teach the text-books of the school curriculum. But 
many are teaching (?) right along the line separating what they know from 
what they do not know, and often the uncertainty manifested by them, in 
conducting classes, is detected by pupils, and of course their confidenoe ia 
shaken. 

Here let me say, that the other members of the board are aiding the secre- 
tary, in every possible way, to raise the standard of the teachers' qualifica- 
tions ; by this I do not mean that we are, at each examination, exacting 
better papers only, though we try to keep that standard from dropping any ; 
but we are trying, by every encouragement that we can give, to induce them 
to make more thorough preparation for their chosen work. The welfare of 
our schools demands this, but of course, that is not all that is wanting; 
interest on the part of the patroos manifested, not only in supplying the 
necessary books and apparatus, but in intelligent and constant supervision. 
We cannot expect to accomplish such a result, in any degree of perfection, 
with the present generation ; the children who are being educated to-day, if 
we are earnest and enthusiastic enough, may see the advantages springing 
from this source, and discharge their duty, in that line, better. Every- 
where, throughout this county, I find the children, spirited enough, but 
docile and teachable, and if they are not furnished with a fiiir education, 
under our present laws, the blame will rest with those having them in charge. 
A glance at my township reports will show a large per cent, of the schools 
deficient in school apparatus ; such as is now considered needful {or the 
proper rendering of instruction. This can be remedied best through the 
teacher. As a rule, the officers of our schools in this county furnish well 
when it is made apparent to them that anything is required ; but it is a 
general feeling among them, that they have done their duty, when they have 
built a^choolhouse and placed therein someone denominated " teacher.'' 

The wide awake, energetic teacher can generally get what is requisite, if he 
persists in demanding it. But many fear to importune, lest they displease, 
and so they worry along, asking nothing and getting nothing. Just here the 
visit of the secretary gives valuable aid. The teacher is required to do more 
efficient work ; to do this he must have means ; the officer is notified of this, 
and feeling the force of this wheel within a wheel, will furnish the required 
article with greater willingness. Again, the secretary approaches him upon 
various subjects pertaining to thu school, and very often he is obliged to con- 
fess ignorance at first, but upon the next visit he is generally found pre- 
pared to answer. Thus a more intelligent supervision will be obtained. 

' 'Specials" have been granted by necessity; the change of date as to exam- 
inations did not reach some, some failed to get to the examinations in the 
winter because of trains delayed, others were already teaching upon former 
certificates, and failed to come up to the required standard, and it was 
deemed better for the school to allow them to finish the term. 

We are endavoring to do away with this by notifying the several directors, 
personally, and all through the papers, that they must see that the teacher 
they hire holds a certificate covering the term for which he is engaged. By 
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this we hope to lead np to a more systematic arrangement of termsi namely, 
the hiring of teachers for the term of eight or ten months, commencing in 
Sept as do the graded schools. 

Here, it may be well to mention, is where we meet one of our greatest dif- 
ficnlties. School officers openly averring that they do not care whether a 
teacher is qualified or not, and the prospect of losing their primary fund be- 
ing all that restrains them from hiring any one, who will teach ''cheap.'' 

We have been berated unmercifully, and by a ''school inspector" at that, be- 
cause we denied certificates to some inefficient girls, daughters of resident 
farmers, "who," said he, "could thus help their parents, and lessen the 
expenses of the district, by teaching for wages much lower than a properly 
qualified teacher could be obtained." In my township report I make no record 
of visiting the graded schools, understanding that they do not come under my 
supervision. Uowever, I have visited them all, in all the grades, that I might 
be better able to point out to the teachers of the neighboring districts, how 
they may, so far as practicable, teacn a parallel, course. I must, before closing, 
say that the school buildings of this county will, so far as I have been able to 
see, compare favorably with any in the State ; the buildings which I have 
repoi*ted as "good" being really fine buildings of their kind. The grounds 
are, almost all, susceptible of being made wholesome and pleasant, but many 
are at present only cleared of the forest, some not so much as this. Very few 
are furnished with wells, but many procure their water from natural springs, 
which aboand in this county, and furnish the purest water. With but few 
exceptions the schools can get good, wholesome water from some source. 

None of the district schoolhouses have any proper arrangement for ven- 
tilation, although many of the teachers resort to some one of the many little 
devices for this purpose. A tin pipe, or tube, placed near the floor, and 
communicating with the chimney, is an easy, good and cheap way for venti-* 
lating, and one which I think can be introduced unless some better way is 
suggested. 

To sum up the teachers: In the main they are bright, capable young peo- 
ple. I find them generally willing to improve themselves and their methods 
when once made aware of their need and the way, many, this year, passing 
their vacation in some one of the many training schools, taking a course of 
lessons. And I venture to say that the time is not far distant, when Osceola 
will take high rank in all these matters. 

K. C. HEPBURN, 

Seereiary. 

OTTAWA CX)UNTY. 

I herewith transmit the desired statistical report, as secretary of the county 
board of school examiners of Ottawa county, for the school year of 1887-8. 

Allow me to supplement number 14, by way of explanation, by stating that 
the State Teachers' Institute was not held in our county during the school 
year jnst closed, uptil late in August, hence so few teachers are noted as 
having attended such institute during the year. The enrollment in that in- 
stitute, I think, readied nearly 180. 

Further in regard to number 17. Quite a number of the certificates granted 
will expire in October next, perceptibly diminishing the number named. In 
explanation of number of schools visited, as stated in number 26, I would 
say, that I was unable to visit three schools, for the reasons that one had only 
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a three months' term daring the year and had closed before I reached the 
township in which the school was located in my coarse of visitation, and in case 
of the other two, I reached each district twice daring the year, bat foand the 
schools not in session either time, bat called apon teacher and school officer 
to gain what information I was able in regard to the same. 

I visited nearly 50 of the schools of the coanty a second time for the par- 
pose, mainly, of giving attention, often needed, to those in which a change 
of teachers occnrred from the winter to the spring term ; inexperienced teach- 
ers, comparatively, being largely employed. 

Belative to teaching of physiology, etc., nambers 39 and 40 — in addition to 
tl^e number of schools named, several others might be named in which teach- 
ing has been given orally, so that, with very few exceptions indeed, that 
branch of stady has been taaght in the schools. I am hppefal that daring 
the incoming school year a text-book will be adopted and nsed in every school 
now not nsing, as the law directs. 

In condasion I rejoice that quite an additional interest seems to have 
been awakened on the part of school officers, patrons and teachers in the 
promotion of the best interests of the public schools of our county, brought 
about in part by the visitation of the schools, consultations with sach officers, 
patrons and teachers, supplemented by the very interesting and profitable 
instruction of the summer normal school at Holland Oity, of six weeks' 
duration, and of the State teachers' institute, immediately following, pro- 
nounced by those in attendance to be one of the most interesting and practi- 
cal of any yet held in our county as to instructions and suggestions given. 
About 100 were in attendance as members of the normal and nearly 130 I 
think of the institute. The spirit of those two teachers' schools will doubt- 
less enter largely into the school work of our teachers during the school year 
1888-9, and the schools greatly benefited by the thorough and eminently 
practical instruction and hints given as to teaching and conducting a 
school successfully. 

It is my aim, with assistance of my associates of the board of examiners, 
chairmen of school inspectors of the several townships, school officers and 
others interested, as a prominent duty, and as soon as possible, to bring 
about such a grading of the schools of the county (where a change in that 
respect may be needed ) as will enable us to introduce, without unnecessary 
delay, the course of study furnished us by the State department in pamphlet 
form, so far as such can be suited to the needs of the schools in their diversi- 
fied conditions. By such and other means, with a vigorous visitation of the 
schools and proper consultations with teachers and school officers, I hope to 
find our schools making rapid progress, during the school year now drawing 
to a close, in all directions that will result in securing to those receiving 
instruction a good, practical knowledge of the branches under consideration, 
good morals and habits, with no stint of downright, good common sense. 

A. W. TAYLOR, 

Secretary. 

PRESQUE ISLE COUNTY. 

With respect to the condition of buildings, premises, etc., I submit the 
following : 

No. of districts visited 29 

No. of buildings in good condition... 12 
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No. of baildings in fair condition 10 

No. of bnildings unfit for Q8e 8 

Those named as unfit for use are in a yery deplorable condition ; they are in 
districts that are extremely poor, where the people are unable to build bet- 
ter. Many of the bnildings that are classed in good condition, have been 
built for some time^ when the districts were poorly populated; but as the 
country has advanced in population, they have become too small, so that the 
children are crowded for room, and the pupils are compelled to breathe over 
and over again the air which becomes foul. 

It must be remembered that the connection of good schoolhouses with 
good schools is now conceded by every intelligent friend of popular educa- 
tion. Indeed, it is hardly possible to have a good school without a good 
echoolhouse, and the ultimate success of our whole system of common schools 
depends as much on a thorough reform in the construction, furniture and 
oare of schoolhouses, as upon any other single circumstance whatever. 

The people should bjar in mind and be encouraged by the fact that when 
each district shall be provided with a Suitable schoolhouee, the expense will 
not recur for a generation. Parents should also remember that the interest 
which their children take in their studies, and the progress in the acquisition 
of learning, must materially depend upon the condition, location, and gen- 
erid arrangement of the schoolhouse which they occupy. If it is located 
without reference to the taste, health, or comfort of teacher or pupil; if it 
stands on the border of a swampy moor, on the top of a barren knoU^ in the 
'middle of a bleak plain, or in any other exposed, unpleasant, uncomfortable 
spot; if it is destitute of playground, enclosure, shrub, or shade tree, and 
everything else calculated to render it pleasing and attractive; if its ceiling is 
only eight or ten feet high instead of 12 or 14; if its dimensions are 
so contracted as to afford, on an average, only 40 or 50 feet of cubic 
air to each pupil, instead of 150; if no provision is made for a con- 
stant supply of that indispensable element of health and life — pure air, 
except the rents and crevices which time and wanton mischief have made; 
if it is so utterly destitute of internal convenience and external attraction, 
as to resemble a gloomy prison or an Indian wigwam ; if it stands in dis- 
graceful contrast with all the other edifices of the neighborhood, public or 
private ; if the only plan or principle which determined its siae and furniture 
was the minimum scale of expenditure ; if the pupils, while attending school 
in it, should suffer from heat or cold, from too much or too little Tight; if 
the quantity of air contained in it is so small as to be soon exhausted of its 
oxygen, and to cause its pupils to suffer from dullness, depression and head- 
ache ; if, m short, it is so badly constructed, so imperfectly ventilated, so 
replete with vulgar ideas, and so utterly repugnant to all habits of neatness, 
thought, taste, or purity, as to cause the pupil to regard it as the most com- 
fortless and wretched tenement which he ever entered, to think of it with 
utter repugnance, to dread instinctively the task which it imposes, and finally, 
to take his leave of it as of a prison from which he is but too happy to escape ; 
if such is the condition of their schoolhouse, (which is the case with some 
in our county) then, surely, parents ought to remember that if their children 
attend school in such an inconvenient, repulsive, disparaging, unhealthy 
tenement, their lives will be endangered, their physical powers injured, their 
intellects impaired, their love of learning deadened, their moral sensibilities 
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blunted, their manners become vnlgarj and every impression connected with 
the school, deepened into the most irrepressible antipathy, instead of being 
remembered as a source of joy and happiness. 

E. EBSEINE, 

Secretary. 

ST. CLAIR CX>UNTY. 

I hereby report a summary of the work of the board of examiners and also 
of my work as secretary : 

No. of examinations 9 

No. of districts 161 

No. of departments 166 

No. of third grade teachers 168 

No. of second grade teachers • 85 

No. of first grt^e teachers 6 

No. of State certificates ^ 4 

Whole number of qualified teachers 208 

We find it absolutely necessary to license about forty more teachers than 
there are departnients, from the fact that a number do not teach, others 
teach but a portion of the year, while others live out of the county. 

With respect to the condition of buildings, premises, etc., I submit the fol- 
lowing: 

No. of districts visited 144 

No. of buildings in good condition...^ 86 

No. of buildings in fair condition * 46 

No. of buildings unfit for use 71 

Those designated as unfit for use are in a wretched condition, and it is to 
be regretted that one-half of the school buildings in the county are of this 
class. Many of them were built years ago when the country was new and the 
people could afford no bettor. At that time they were suitable, but they are 
now worn out. Many are too small and children are crowded into these 
dose rooms which are at one time too hot and at another too cold, without 
ventilation, and they are compelled to breathe over and over again the air 
which necessarily becomes foul and impure. 

It is not to be doubted that hundreds of children have thus inhaled the 
germs of disease which became a source of misery and death. It costs no 
more to build a house so ventilated that there is a constant supply of pure air, 
and all interested in the health of children should impress this matter upon 
those who contemplate replacing these houses with more suitable buildings. 

I have met and conversed with a large number of people |of the county 
and feel positive that there is a growing sentiment in favor of better build- 
ings, good teachers, and better schools. And it should be remembered that 
our teachers are the product of our schools. By improving one we improve 
the other. 

It is also very noticeable that in those districts that provide a good and com- 
fortable building, secure a good teacher and furnish suitable appliances, the 
pupils attend school much more regularly and advance more rapidly than 
they do where these necessities are wanting. 

I have found a few teachers who have proved absolute or partial failures 
in the schoolrooms. These have been either shown their errors or advised 
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to quit work. In all probability this will always be the case, from the fact 
that there are peraons who can paas an examination but who cannot gOTem 
and inatract pupils well 

Occasionally we hear persons intimate that our teachers, as a class, are very 
poor timber. To such I would say that they are the only material furnished 
the examining board from which to select your teachers ; and if they are 
not up to the desired standard, it is the fault of the system to a yery large 
extent 

I findj however, that a large majority of the teachers are earnest workers 
who are doing their best to do well, and that, in many instances, under very 
unfavorable circumstances. 

It occurs to me that many of the unfavorable conditions that are a hindrance 
to our teachers and pupils are due to the system itself, and the prominent 
educators and many thinking men throughout the State are considering the 
advisability of changing the present system to the township plan. 

In brief, this system operates as follows : All of the schools of the township 
become one district. The people elect a school board at the annual election. 
It is the duty of these officers to build suitable school buildings, and they are 
to be built in accordance with plans furnished by the State Department and 
are to be properly lighted, seated, ventilated, and furnished with suitable 
apparatus. They also adopt text-books which are uniform throughout the 
town or county, and hire all teachers. 

I believe that we might expect the following benefits under such a system : 

1. The cost of maintaining the schools would be distributed equally over 
the entire township. At present some districts are burdened by taxation and 
some do not raise a penny. 

2. The term of school would thus be equalized and lengthened. At present 
some of the children receive but five or six months' schooling while others in 
the same township receive ten. 

3. Text-books would be uniform and should be cheaper, for the board could 
do mach toward making lower prices at the time of adoption. 

4. The board having power to locate school sites, would do away with many 
district quarrels over boundaries. 

' The following states have adopted such a system, either wholly or in part : 
Alabama, Oonnecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Vermont. 

The reports from these states show conclusively that such a system is far 
superior to the separate district like our own, and it is to be hoped that our 
people will give the matter earnest attention, for there is no one thing that is 
of more vital importance than the diffusion of intelligence and the universal 
education of the people. 

HABVEY TAPPAN, 

Secretary, 

ST. JOSEPH COUNTY. 

I have visited all of the schools in St. Joseph county onoe; also the 
schools in six townships twice. We have secured a good classification in 
nearly all of the schools in the county. There are many obstacles to be over- 
come in the way of improving the ventilation of our schoolhousesi many of 
which have been recently built without any regard to ventilation. You will 
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observe^ by my report, that many of the schools have no charts, maps, globes 
and dictionaries. An Earnest effort will be made, immediately, to secnre the 
adoption of the '' course of study for country schools'' prepared under the 
authority of the State superintendent. I expect to call the school officers 
together by townships, give them a talk on the needs of the schools, show 
them the necessity of haying proper apparatus for school work and ask them 
to first adopt the course of study ; second, to supply every school with 
suitable apparatus for doing the work. The teachers of St. Joseph county 
are beginning to understand the importance of their calling, and I think 
that I may safely predict a progressive future for our teachers and §chools. 

SHERIDAN OSBON, 

Secretary. 

WASHTENAW COUNTY. 

I have the honor to submit herewith my report of my i^ork as secretary of 
county board of school examiners for Washtenaw county. I was elected to 
the office of secretary of county board October 19, 1887, and began my 
labors on the 20th. Since October 20, we have held two regular public 
examinatioDS and four special public examinations. We have granted 191 
third grade certificates, seven second grade and four first grade. 

In our examination of candidates' manuscripts we have given credit for 
general intelligence showtt by their papers as well for the questions correctly 
answered. We have 165 districts in this county. I have visited them all 
and some of them twice. I found four of them closed for the balance of 
the school year. The greater part of the districts have nine months' school 
during the school year, divided into three terms, ''fall, winter and 
spring" terms, having the long vacation in July and August. Where 
this custom does not prevail I have endeavored to convince the dis- 
trict board and patrons of the school that nine months per year divided 
into three. terms, is better by far than the six, seven or eight months all in 
one term ( as I have found in some districts ), and in most cases have suc- 
ceeded well, and I think there will be more districts having nine months'" 
school during the coming school year than we have had in former years in 
this county. 

I have found a great lack of school apparatus in this county ; only seventy- 
three districts are supplied with a dictionary ; twenty-six with maps, and 
sixteen with a globe each. In some districts teachers have furnished globe 
and dictionary at their own expense. In some schoolhouses there are not 
blackboards provided sufficient for the wants of the school, and in others 
the boards are unfit for use ( I refer to the blackboards). 

A large number of schoolhouses in this county (155 to be exact), had no 
arrangement for proper yentilation when I visited them, in fact the subject 
of ventilation has been entirely unnoticed by officers and patrons in the con- 
struction of the schoolhouse. In quite a number of districts I have induced 
the board to place a six-inch pipe in such a manner that the cold air is taken 
off the fioor, and conveyed to the chimney through the smoke pipe. Such 
an arrangement is very cheap and takes the cold, air out of the room very 
thoroughly, but it is far from perfect ventilation. There are but nine dis- 
trict schoolhouses and but one graded school building in this county that 
have a system or plan for perfect yentilation, and I doubt if there is another 
county in the State that has as many, so poorly is the subject of warming 
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and yentilating un4er8tood by the masses ; and we often see much ignorance 
of this subject displayed by architects in their plans for school buildings. 

More than one-half of the schoolhouses in this county are unfit for school 
purposes, and this is realized, too, by the people, to quite an extent, and they 
say: We will build a new schoolhouse as* soon as the times are better; and no 
doubt that in the next few years we will see a large number of new, well 
warmed and well ventilated schoolhouses in this county. 

I have visited 161 district schoolrooms while school was in session, and 30 
rooms in the graded schools, and in most cases found the teachers doing good 
work, some excelling in primary reading and number work. The graded 
schools of this county are doing grand work, the teachers are well qualified 
for their duties, and their labors show that they realize the grandeur of the 
teacher's profession. The work of our graded schools confirms me in my 
belief, that much more efficiency will be acquired when our district schoola 
are conducted on a properly graded plan. And as many who have had 
normal instruction, and possess some knowledge of graded school work are 
now teaching in our common schools, I believe it to be comparatively an 
easy matter to so grade our schools, that we can do twice the work in the 
same time spent that we are now doing under our present system, which is 
not a system at all, but a sort of go as you please race. I have noticed, too, 
that those teachers who have had normal instruction show it in their 
discipline and general management, but more especially in their cla^s work, 
proving that the influence for good of the normal school is felt in our com- 
mon schools as well as in our graded schools. 

The more I study our district system, as now established, the more thor- 
oughly I am convinced that oar common schools are being conducted at a 
loss in time and money, failing to reap the reward due to the outlay of money 
and labor from the manner in which they are at present conducted. I have 
found|districts having but five months' school during the school year, and some 
having a less number, just enough to secure their share of the public school 
fond. In other districts I have. learned that the district board did not hire 
a teacher, simply because the director could not have the privilege of hiring 
his particular friend. In another district the school was held but a few months, 
just enough to secure public money, because the moderator and assessor would 
not consent to pay the wages necessary to secure a well qualified teacher. 

Now in both these districts were children that should have been, and would 
have been, in school had the district board done their duty. 

During the past year I have been brought face to face with some of the evila 
of our district system, viz.: too few months of school during the school year. 
SchooUhouse continued in use when wholly unfit for children, to occupy. 
Children roaming in the fields and street when they would have been in school 
had a school been provided for them. The cheapest of teachers employed 
where the best of teachers were needed. Securing the office of director by 
intrigue. This could be done only by the district system. 

Judging from the facts that have come under my observation I am convinced 
that a commission of one man or three in each township to manage and con- 
trol the schools of the township will be lees expensive, and will do far more for 
the education of our youth by way of more months of school each year, all the 
schools beginning at the same time, and better schoolhouses and better work 
in all respect than can be done by our present district system. Then, too, 
the liability to change teachers every three months will be done away with> 
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and as the teacher's tenure of office is somewhat insured there is greater 
inducements for the teacher to make better preparation for teaching, and 
better qualified teachers will be the result. In short, a general good will be 
wrought upon community, with hardship upon none, but blessings upon many, 
by the township unit plan. Then may the time soon come, when our common 
schools will be properly graded and managed on the township unit plan. 

E. 0. WARNER, 

Secretary. 

WEXFORD COUNTY. 

Daring the year the membership of the board of examiners of Wexford 
<K>unty has undergone several changes. From September 5, 1887, the begin- 
ning of the school year, until September 28, ^the date at which the law of 
1887 took effect, the board consisted of Messrs. 'A. J. Teed, chairman, G^o. 8. 
Hicks, secretary, and H. 0. Foxworthy. September 28, at the expiration of 
Mr. Foxworthy's term by limitation of the new statute, A. G. Fuller was 
appointed secretary of the board at a salary of $600 per annum. Another 
•change in the membership of the board was afterward made in December, 
1887, by the resignation of Mr. Hicks and the appointment by the county 
judge of probate of Mr. Leroy P. Ohampenois. With this membership the 
board finished its year. 

SXAMINATIOKS. 

Six examinations of applicants for teachers' certificates have been held 
during the year. At these examinations 175 applicants for third grade, one 
for second grade, and none for first grade certificates have presented them- 
selves. Ninety-five third grade certificates have been issued, being about 
fifty-four per oent. of all applications. No first or second grade certificates 
were issued. There have been issued also during the year twenty-three 
special certificates, to enable schools to open before the date of examinations 
when qualified teachers could not be procured. Only three special certificates 
have been issued to persons failing to pass examinations, and these were each 
granted on the request of the district boards employing them. Of these 
twenty-three specials sixteen were afterwards replaced by regular third grade 
certificates. Three failed to pass after examination and four never pre- 
sented themselves for examination. 

80H00LS. 

There are sixty-eight school districts properly belonging to Wexford 
county, excluding the city of Oadillac. One fractional district heretofore 
belonging to Wexford has come under the jurisdiction of Grand Traverse 
county by reason of the removal of its schoolhouse across the county line. 
During the year school has been held in sixty-six of these districts. All but 
two of these schools have been officially visited during their sessions by the 
secretary of the board. The other two districts were visited twice each, but 
no school found in session. In both cases correspondence was attempted 
with the directors to ascertain the -time when school would be found in ses- 
sion, but replies were not received. 

A number of the more important and accessible schools were visited a num- 
ber of times. Visits usually, unless the school was very small, occupied one- 
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half day Beasion. At these yiBitasnoh information as has been directed by the 
Department of Pablic Inatraction was gathered, and saoh suggestions as 
seemed adrisable and necessary giyen to teachers. The general condition of 
schools as foand is not the best possible, as a mle, even under the dis- 
advantage of a district system. Most of them are but poorly equipped with 
general school appliances. Many of the buildings are extremely ill adapted 
for school work, and when the coincidence happens, as is too often the case, 
of a poor teacher in a poor room with poor tools, the result with the average 
pupil is not a yery near approach to the ideal of the State Department. 
There is, howeyer, a spirit of progress deyeloping among our teachers and a 
majority of them commend the stricter standard of scholarship enforced by 
the examining board during this year. ( I say stricter instead of higher 
because the standard has not been raised, but more strictly enforced, and 
less latitude allowed to special circumstances of candidates). 

At the joint meeting of the chairmen of township school inspectors and 
the county board of examiners, the question of the township school district 
was thoroughly discussed and an expression taken. Eleven townships were 
represented. Ten of these gave unqualified approval of the plan and one 
was opposed. During the year pains have been taken to bring the subject 
before the people as much as possible, and when explained and understood 
has met with almost universal approval. 

Following are a few facts concerning the condition of schools as found at 
the time visits were made not included in the secretary's statistical report, but 
of possible interest, and having a bearing on the question of a township dis- 
trict. 

The number of persons of school age in the county, exclusive of the city 
of Cadillac, is 2,039 by the census of 1887. Of this number, 1,267 were found 
enrolled in the schools, with an average daily attendance of 1,045. This daily 
average is B^ per cent, of j the enrollment and about 51 3-10 per cent, 
of the number of school i^e. The county has 1 brick, 47 frame, 6 
board and 15 log school buildings. There are four schools with an enroll- 
ment of 2 pupils each, and 8 or 10 with not above 7. The largest enrollment 
in any school of one department was 70. The averi^e wages paid teachers 
per month was 128.56. The average cost in teachers' wages for each pupil 
per month, on the basis of the daily average attendance, was 41c. The least 
cost in any school, 22^0, and the greatest cost 115.00. 

The provision of the statute requiring the selection by the district board of 
a text-book upon the subject of physiology, hygiene, etc., has been but little 
heeded by the proper boards, though the teachers quite generally haf e taken 
up the work and performed the work as faithfully as was possible, giving 
oral instruction where parents could not be induced to procure books. 

As the result of observation and experience in this county of the practical 
working of the law as it now stands, I would make the following sugges- 
tions of amendments that would, in my opinion, render it more effective, 
viz: 

First. It should be the duty of directors to file copies of contracts with 
teachers with the secretary of the county board within ten days after execu- 
tion. This would inform the secretary of the time school would be in ses- 
sion, and who was its teacher. 

Second. The secretary should be elected by joint action of the members of 
the county board and the chairmen of the township boards. The judge of 
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probate should have nothing to do with it, as it then becomes too much of 
a political matter. 

Ihird. The salary of the secretary should be absolutely fixed by statute, 
with perhaps power given to .he ooi^ty board of BnperYiBSrB to incroase it to 
meet local conditions. 

Fourth. Provision should be made for the annual printing of the secre- 
tary's report of the condition of the schools, and its distribution among the 
school officers of the county. 

A. G. PULLER, 

Secretary. 
EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 

THE PB^MABY SCHOOL FUNDS. 

The money derived from the sale of school lands, and from escheats to the 
State constitute the primary school fund proper, and bear seven per cent, in- 
terest. The moneys derived from the sale of swamp lands donated by congress, 
constitute the primary school five per cent. fund. 

The interest derived from each of these funds, together with the surplus of 
specific taxes remaining in the State treasury after paying the interest on the 
several educational funds and the interest and princip^ of the State debt^ 
forms the primary school interest fund, the entire amount of which, that may 
be on hand at the time, is apportioned to the school districts of the State semi- 
annually, between the first and tenth days of May and November in each year. 

The condition of these funds for tne period included between the first day 
of October, 1887, and the thirtieth day of June, 1888, is shown by the follow- 
ing statement: 

The Primary School Funds. 

Primary School 7 per cent, fund : 

In the hands of the State June 30, 1888 13,473,746 96 

Due from purchasers of lands June 30, 1888. 231,407 03 

Total 7 per cent, fund June 30, 1888 $3,705,153 9^ 

Primary School 5 per cent, fund : 

In the hands of the State June 30, 1888 .... 1785,718 87 
Due from purchasers of lands June 30 ,1888 14,375 94 

Total 5 per cent, fund June 30, 1888 % 800,094 81 

Total school funds Jane 30, 1888: $4,505,248 80 

Primary School Interest Fund, 

« 

Interest paid by the State on 7 per cent, fund $239,322 40 

Interest paid by holders of lands 7 per cent, fund 16,087 81 

Total interest on 7per cent, fund $255,410 21 

Interest paid by the State on 5 per cent, fund 30,625 58 

Total income from both funds $286,035 79 
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Snrplasof specific taxes transferred $437^582 5S 

Rentof land 1 00 

Paid by trespassers on school lands 172 66^ 

Total primary school interest fund $723,791 98 



THE UKTVERSITY FUKD. 

The income derived from the University fund from October 1, 1887, to 
June 30^ 1888, and the amount standing to the credit of the fund on the 
latter date, are as follows: 

In the hands of the State June 80, 1888 $509,515 20 

Due from purchasers of lands June 30, 1888 38,617 81 

Total fund $548,133 01 

Interest paid by the State $26,660 97 

Interest paid by holders of lands V,830 66 

Total, income $29,49163 



THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE PUND. 

This fund, derived from the sale of lands granted by the State and by the 
general government for the support of the OoUege, draws 7 per cent, 
interest. The state of the fund at the close of the last fiscal year was as 
follows : 

In the hands of theStateJune 30,1888 $346,187 5& 

Due from purchasers of lands June 30, 1888 103,691 48 

Total fund $449,879 03 

Interest paid by the State $17,671 32 

Interest paid by holders of lands 7,456 82 

Paid by trespassers on lands 1,275 27 

Total income ' $26,408 41 



THE NORMAL SCHOOL FUND. 

This fund, bearing 6 per cent, interest, is derived from the sale of salt 
spring lands, granted by the State for the support of a Normal School. The 
condition of this fund and its income at the close of the last fiscal year was 
as follows : 

In the hands of the State $63,350 12 

Due from purchasers of lands 5,975 82 

Total funds $69,325 94 



• 



\ 
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Interest paid by the State •2,838 15 

Interest paid by holders of lands 395 81 

Total income •3,V33 96 

Very respeotfally, 

JOSEPH ESTABBOOK, 
Superintended of Public Instruction. 



STATISTICAL TABLES. 



TABLE I. 



Comparative Summary of StatiHiea for the Teare 1887 and 1888. 



Items. 


1887. 


1888. 


InonsM. 


• 
DMresae. 


DMrfela and «<9e/ioote. 

Nnmber of townships and independent dis- 
tricts reDortlns....... .......................... 


1,818 


1.888 


15 








Nnmber of srsded school districts. 


475 
6JM8 


488 

6,605 


T 
68 




Nnmber of nncrsded school districts 








Total .— .r- 


7,018 


7,087 


69 




1 




School censns of srad^ school districts 


8064M8 

811,611 


m 

818,941 
810,988 


10^ 




School oensns of nnsrsded school districts 


689 








Total 


619,979 


689,918 


9,944 










191 ;M8 
00,080 


197,808 
887,416 


d,»4 




Snrollment in nngrsded echools.. 


8,644 








Total 


481 J08 


485,818 


8,910 








Peroentaoe of attendance in sraded schools.. . 


68. 
74.1 


68. 
78.1 






PeroentaffS of attendance in nnffraded schools 




1. 








Peroentsffs for the State... • 


69.6 


67.5 




8.1 






Nnmber of districts reporting having main- 
tained school... 


6,948 
9.4 

7.8 


7,018 
9.5 
7.5 


70 
.1 








Averace dnration of schools in months In un- 
graded schools 










• 

Ayerage for the State 


7.7 


7.6 




.1 


* 








816 
887 
491 

88,607 


894 
866 

475 

81,078 




81 


Nnmber of men teachers in snob schools. «...• 




81 


Nnmber of women teachers in snch schools.. 




It 


Estimated nnmber of pnpils attending snch 
schools. - 




• 
l,88i 
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TABLE I.— Conh'nved. 



Items. 


1887. 


1888. , 


InoretM. 


Deeressa. 


Teaehen and their Employment. 
Namber of teachers necessary to supply graded 


3,906 
0,008 


• 

8,700 
0,014 


174 
11 




l^amber of teaisliers necessary to supply nn- 




^ Kraaeti bcuooib. ....•«.••-..--...-•.••••.--. -••■ 




Tntni 


10.108 


10,388 


185 




XUbakA. .....«......«....•.•-••. -.•••.•--• •-.••• 




If umber of men teachers employed in graded 

uphonlfi ................. 


830 
8,200 


057 
8,110 


81 

.............. 




'Number of men teachers employed in ungraded 

flchoola - ...................... 


84 








Total 


8,880 


8,773 




88 








Number of women teachers employed in 

<mk.<l«H anhrmla 


8,186 
8,606 


3,804 
8,088 


100 
01 




cprAdfid Hchfiolii ^ ^ 








Total 


11,780 


11.000 


800 








Whole number of teaohex s employed in graded 
■chools - .................... 


8,771 
11,706 


8,001 
11,708 


100 




Whole number of teachers employed in un- 
flrraded schools 


8 








Total 


16,M0 


16,754 


188 








Average number of months taught by men in 
irradeii schools .. ...... 


• 

8.0 

4.7 


8.8 
4.7 

6.4 




.1 


unflrrad<fd schools . 












General average 


6.4 












in flrraded schools.................. 


0.8 
4.1 


0.4 
4J8 


.1 
.1 




Average number of months taught by women 
In nitffraded schools. 








Oeneral avenure ^ 


6.0 


5.6 














1440,101 10 
406,508 80 


'1440,181 70 
477,114 88 


$8,000 08 




Total wages of male teachers In ungraded 

schools - — . . 


118,888 61 








Total 


|085>004 06 


18(0,880 17 




80,487 88 
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TABLE I.— Con^iied. 



Items. 



Totol wageB of female teachers Id graded 
schools „ 

Total wages of female teachers in ungraded 
schools 



Total. 



Agirregate wages of all teachers in graded 
schools 

Aggregate wages of all teachers in ungraded 
schools 



1887. 



1888. 



$1,148,100 87 $1,248,919 71 



870,916 38 



iS,020,Q76 76 

$1,IS68,«1 63 
1.372,419 27 



882,676 47 



$2,186,706 18 

$1,092,841 60 
1,369,680 86 



$3146 



Total I 18,066,740 80 



Average monthly wages of male teachers in 
graded pchools 

Average monthly wages of male teachers in 
ungraded schools 



Average wages of male teachers In alli 
schools. 



Average monthly wages of female teachers in 
graded schools 

Average^monthly wages of female teachers to 
ungraded schools 



Average wages of female teachers in all 
the schools 



* Examinatton and CertiMation of T^chen,* I 

Number of public examinations held 

Number of applicants for regular certificates 

Number of first grade certificates granted .... 
Number of second grade certificates granted.. 
Number of third grade certificates granted. . 



Whole number of regular certificates 
granted 



N amber of appUcante for special certificates.. 

Number of special oeftlfioates granted 

Number teaching who held State or Normal 
School certificates 

Whole number of legally qualified teachers. . 

Number licensed without previous experience 
in teaching 



$8,00^082 85 



in 48 

88 17 


977 66 
88 91 


$46 97 


$46 67 


$89 16 
26 OR 


$39 99 

24 41 



466 
16,612 

203 



$8167 



461 
16,907 



10,044 

10,779 

1.687 
1,898 

818 



186 

498 

9,479 



10,102 



11, 
2.19$ 



1,984 
1,608 

848 
10,944 



loeresM. 



$100,0B9 84 
16,660 00 



$116,719 43 


$109,019 97 




$106,29166 


.28 




.80 


.83 


.12 



247 

106 



•2,728 12 



18 

34 

866 



617 



881 



109 



• No reporu for 1887 were received from the following counties: Alger, Branch, Chippewa, Clare 
Clinton, Delta. BmmeU Grand Traverse, Iron, Isabella. Keweenaw, Lake. Livingston, Manltou. On- 
tonagon, Hanilac and Wa^tonaw. The itama from these oounties, with the exoepUon of Clare, 
DelU and Iron, are taken from the reports for 1888. No reporU for 1888 have been received from 
Clinton. Roeoommon or Schoolcraft counties. 
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TAB|LE I .--Continued. 



Items. 



Number of applioante who had attended State 
Normal ScnooL 

Number of applloants who had attended In- 
stituteednnng the year 



j^ool Property. 
Number of frame school houses. 
Number of brick school houses.. 
Number of stone school houses.. 
Number of log school houses 



1887. 



S,S74 
5,846 



6.888 

71 
460 



Total 

Whole number of sittings In school houses. 



Estimated value of property in graded school 
districts 

Estimated value of property in ungraded 



7^18 



684,785 



school districts. 



Total. 



Number of districts reporting dictionaries in 
schooL 



Number of districts reporting globes in schooL 
Number of districts reporting maps in school. 

WinancidL 
Balance on hand from preceding year 



Amount of one mill tax received 

Amount of primary school Interest fund re- 
ceived - 



Amount received from non-residept tuition. 

Amount received from district taxes 

Amount received from all other sources 



Total resources. 



Amount paid male teachers 

Amount paid female teachers 

Amount paid for building and repairs. 
Amount paid on bonded indebtedn< 
Amount paid for all other purposes. 
Balance carried to next year 



Total expenditures. Including balance on 
hand 



18,100,006 00 



4,074,601 00 



112,174,600 00 



8,510 
1,778 

2jm 



11,088,00 00 

878,666 01 

666,007 44 

58,187 88 

8,007347 68 
660,810 40 



|^080,0S8 19 



8888,678 85 
8,018,788 60 
780,080 60 
887,188 88 
000,118 88 
08.117 46 



15,080,0010 



1888, 



1.051 
4,477 



^750 

1,166 

71 

448 



7,488 



685,848 



88,688,107 00 
4,174,008 00 



$18,857,108 00 



8,780 
1.847 
8,484 



8881,880 00 

668.808 SO 

680,668 88 

64,088 08 

8,888,668 86 
665,04^87 



|B.1U|780 80 



1096,488 08 

a;146.175 81 

805,188 48 

^ 814,668 61 

l,044Ji51 10 

875,080 08 



76 
42 



110 



1.218 



8688,080 00 
100,405 00 



8688,604 00 



211 
174 
806 



814,054 04 

1,845 26 

886,815 84 



8128,617 20 



16,112,788 88 



$187,876 81 
25,051 88 



45.288 77 



8128.817 20 



Dccresae. 



1.88» 



8 



$107,668 00 
18,346 81 





08,866 18 




$6,101 68. 


28,480 15 


46,178 4ff 
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TABLE I .--ConiinuecL 



Items. 


1887. 


1888. 


Inerette. 


DecresM. 


Total expenditures in graded school districts. 


18,108,208 60 
l,98^518 24 


88,866,610 48 
1,960,180 89 


8154,317 96 
14,8n65 




Total ezpeiiditnres in ungraded scbcol dis- 
tricts- 








Total net expenditures 


85,087,804 74 


$6,286,800 37 


$168,995 68 






• ••••• ^«»« •*« 


Total bonded indebtedness of districts 


81,608,687 98 
120,427 6d 


$U70,868 05 
176,183 48 

$1,746,095 48 




$27,785 93 


Total floating indebtedness of districts 


840,705 77 






Totalindebtedness 


$1.7aS,015 04 


$21,979 84 








Total indebtedness in graded school districts. 


81,400.685 85 
. 884,480 80 


81,408,008 86 
888,002 68 


$7,607 61 
14,422 83 




Total indebtedness in ungraded school districts 






• 


Totalindebtedness 


81,725,015 54 
8127,711 99 


$1,746,996 48 


$21,079 84 










$187,716 18 


$10,004 10 






« 


School lAbranes. 
Number of townehips reporting libraries 


207 
701 

1,464 


519 
818 
857 

1,688 
129,644 

46,468 


83 

106 

96 

284 




Number of districts of 100 children or more 
reporting librarlee 




Number of districts of lees than 100 children 
reporting libraries 








Total number of libraries. 








Number of yolames in township libraries 


184,900 

286,8;9 

4/,088 




^346 


Number of volumes In districts of 100 or more 
children 


87,601 


Number of yolumee in districts of less than 
100 children 


IJBO 






Total number of volumes In all the libraries 


406,868 

87,708 58 
10,606 98 
82,060 79 

466 

260 

880,916 21 
68,787 65 


489,977 

• 

$8,688 88 
28,128 68 
38,665 08 


81,026 








Amount of taxes voted for township librarlee 




$4,040 86 


Amount received from county treasurers for 
township libraries 


$18,684 70 
614 28 


Amount received from oounty treasurers for 
dUtriot libraries 








Number of townships diverting moneys to gen- 
eral school purpoeee 


244 


81 




Number of townships forfeiting library 
moneys 


n 




.- - _ 




Amount paid for support of township libraries 


816,016 44 
67,809 76 


14.880 77 


Amount paid for support of district libraries. 


$4,182 81 
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TABLE 1 .^Continued. 



Items. 


1887. 


1888. 


iDcreaae. 


Decrease. 


Ni 


Teachenl* Ingtitutes. , 
imber of State Instltntes held ..,,,... .,,^,,,. 


66 


68 


3 








Nnmber of men enrolled at suoh inBtitutes 


1,728 
4,626 


1,537 
4,761 




191 


Number of women enrolled at snch Institates. 


188 








Ai 
f 

Ai 
f 


Total enrollment 


6,854 


6,301 


• 


53 


noont received from State Treasurer for 
tucb institutes........ -. 






$1,411 92 
7,542 19 


1 

$1,383 42 
9,826 78 

$11,169 15 




$78 50 


nount received from county treasurers for 
jucb institutes - 


$2,283 54 




Total amount expanded 




$8,954 11 


$2,905 04 










MUceUaneom. 

fNui^ber of counties reporting county 
teachers* associations...... 


a 41 
a 429 
a 283 

«. 712 


b 54 
b 6,564 


13 
c 6,185 




a 


Number of visits to schools by secretaries 
of county boards........ 






Number of visits to schools by other mem- 
hArs of conntv boArda . _ 














Total number of visits 


• 














r Amount of ner diom reoalved bv exa.xnineni^ 


a $18,909 00 
a 13,188 54 
a 78175 


b $103SS 75 
b 61,126 00 




$3.586 25 
731 75 


a- 
1 


Amount paid secretaries of county boards 
for services 

Amount received by secretaries of county 
boards for special c«.rtiflcates 


$47,986 46 


ai 

( 

A] 

1 

A] 

1 


Total compensation 








a $37,829 29 


b $71,448 76 


$48,619 46 




Lmount allowed by supervisors for expenses 
>f county boards — .. 




a $1,686 06 
18,84182 
25,299 21 


b 12.5(18 47 
15,406 81 
28,072 46 


$877 89 




mount paid and due township inspectors for 
lervlces'... - 


$3,435 01 
2,226,15 


mount paid chairmen of boards of inspectors 
sind officers of school boards 


• 







a No reports from Alger, Branch, Chippewa, Clare, Clinton Delta, Emmet, Grand Traverse, Iron, 
Isabella, Keweenaw, Lake, Livingston, llanitou, Ontonagon, Sanilac and Washtonaw counties. 

bKo report received from Clinton county. 

c Under the provisions of Act No. 286, Public Acts of 1887, the secretary is reaulred to visit every 
school in his county at least once each year. This will explain the cause for tne large increase in 
the number of visits made by the secretary. 



APPORTIONMENT FOR MAY, 1888. 
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TABLE II. 

Sixth Semi-Annual Apportionment of the Primary School Interest Fund, made May 

10, 1888, Bate Per Capita 66 Cents, 



Totals 



Alcona . 
Alger ... 
Allegan 
Alpena.. 
Antrim . 
Arenac. 
Baraga. 
Barry.-.. 



Bay 

TIensle... 
Berrien.. 
Branch.. 
Oalhoun. 



Caas. 



Charlevoix. 
Chehoygan. 
Chippewa.. 



Clare. 



Clinton... 
Crawford. 
DelU 



Eaton 

Emmet ........... 

Oeneeee 

eiadwin 

Oogebio 

Grand Traverse. 

OraUot 

HUledale 

Hongbton.. 

Hnron 



Counties. 



Whole namber 

of 

children. 



(00,147 



1,1 

206, 

12,970 

4,580 

8,088 

1,664 

648 

7,741 

16,289 

1,611 

12,267 

7,768 

12.006 

OjHtt 

8,062 

8,851 

2,868 

1,764 

8,864 

706 

8,068 

9,707 

2,447 

11,7U 

642 

1,602 

8,762 

9,000 

9,186 

10,897 

10,251 



Number incladed 

in 
apportionment. 



618,184 



1,828 

188 

12,670 

4,680 

8,021 

1,606 

618 

7,741 

16,190 

1,611 

12,257 

7.768 

12,093 

6,289 

8,010 

8321 

2,781 

1,73' 

8,664 

687 

2(026 

9,707 

2,419 

11,744 

677 
1.8tf 
8,746 
9.000 
9,186 
10,857 

taio2 



Amount 
apportioned. 



9106,246 11 



8878 18 


124 08 


8,868 20 


2^969 80 


1,908 86 


808 96 


407 88 


6,109 06 


10,Q»40 


987 28 


8,069 62 


6,128 68 


7,96188 


4,160 74 


2,006 40 


2,191 86 


1,886 46 


1,147 74 


6,662 24 


458 42 


1,931 16 


6,406 62 


1,006 64 


7,761 04 


880 82 


866 82 


2,472 86 


6,946 94 


6,088 10 


6385 62 


6,667 82 
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TABLE 1 1 .— Continued. 



Connties. 



Inffham 
Ionia — 



I0600. 



Iron 

Isabella 

lale Royal.. 
Jackson .... 
Kalamaxoo 
Kalkaska.. 
Kent 



Keweenaw... 



Lake 



Lapeer 

Leelanaw <.. 

Lenawee 

Livingston , 



Whole number 

of 

ehildron. 



10,917 

9,851 

8,590 

900 

5,714 



Lnoe. J 



Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marqnette 

Mason , 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Miflsankee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana.. 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.... 
Osceola 



18,666 

10,7dl 

1,600 

27,862 



2,073 

10,061 
2,568 

14,009 

6,864 

861 

1,488 

10,706 
6,981 
406 
9,818 
4,417 
6,648 
6,206 
3,2i8 
1,020 

11,784 

10,578 
840 

12,426 
6,040 

11,856 
4,725 
1.270 



4,752 



Number indaded 

in 
spporUonmeni. 



10,917 

9,861 

8,581 

841 

5,598 



12,566 

10,781 

1,5U) 

27,808 



2,068 

10^1 
2,568 

14,009 

6,864 

867 

1,488 

10,706 
6,631 
372 
9,294 
4,886 
6,506 
6,142 
8,227 
1,018 

11,784 

10,495 
880 

12,515 
6,021 

11,865 

4,719 

1,262 

880 

4,762 



Amooot 
apportioned. 



$7,206 22 

6,50166 

2,868 46 

555 06 

a 8,762 42 



8.293 56 
7,082 46 

990 00 
18,858 28 

568 92 
1,864 88 
6,040 26 
1,601 58 
9,245 94 
4,200 24 

285 62 

982 08 
7,066 96 
4,876 46 

245 52 
6,134 04 
2,894 76 
4,853 86 
4,053 72 
2,12fl 82 

668 68 

7,744 44 

b 6,993 90 

217 80 
8.1^90 
8,978 86 
7,494 80 
8,114 54 

826 82 

541 20 
8,186 82 



a Including 161.04 defloienoy for May and November, 1887. 
b »* 67JB0 " " " ** •» 1886. 
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TABLE I J. —Continued. 



Counties. 



Oflcoda 

Otflego 

Ottawa./.... 
Preeque Isle. 
Koscommon 

Sasioaw 

St. Clair.. J. 
St. Joseph... 

m 

Sanilac , 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawaaaee.. 

Toaeola 

Van Buren.. 
Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford.... 





f - - - 


■ 


Whole number 

of 

oblldren. 

451 


Number hicluded 

In 
apporilonment. 


Amoont 
ftpportloned. 


482 


$285 12 


i;S40 


1,280 


81180 


12,660 


12,660 


8.840 00 


1,888 


1,872 


005 52 


447 


442 


29172 


25,169 


26,169 


16,611 54 


16,886 


16,886 


11,180 48 


7,666 


7,666 


4,988 56 


11,889 


11,899 


7,863 34 


978 


978 


642 18 


9,090 


9,080 


5,960 80 


10,788 


10,687 


d 7,134 18 


9,588 


9,638 


6,2917; 


18,183 


18.188 


8,700 78 


82,487 


82,477 


54,484 82* 


8,227 


8,219 


2,124 54 



c Inclndlnff 866.67 deficiency for May and Novemher, 1887. 
d " 8a76 •» *• '• " »* 1887. 
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TABLE III. 

Seventh Semi-Annual Apportionment of the Primary School Interest Fund, Nov, 10, 

1888 ; Bate Per Capita, 49 Cents. 



Counties. 



Totals 

Aloona 

Alger. 

Allegan 

Alpena^ 

Antrim. 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhonn 

Cass 

Charlevoix. 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

DelU 

Eaton 

Emmet.. 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot.. 

Hillsdale 

Hooghton.. 



Whole 

number of 

chlldreo. 



680,147 



Number 

included In 

apportionment. 



618,181 



i,ai» 


1,883 


806 

1 


188 


12,670 


18,670 


4,680 


4,580 


8,068 


8,021 


1,664 


1,506 


648 


618 


7,741 


7,741 


16,890 


16,100 


1,611 


1,511 


18.257 


12,857 


7,783 


7,768 


18,008 


12,008 


6,808 


6,289 


8,082 


8,040 


3,351 


3,821 


8,&58 


2,781 


1,754 


1,739 


8,564 


8.564 


706 


687 


8.088 


2,086 


0.707 


P,707 


8.447 


2,410 


11,714 


11,744 


648 


6n 


1,662 


1,812 


8,752 


8,746 


P.000 


9,000 


0,186 


9,185 


10.81^ 


10.857 



Amount 
apportioned. 



1408,097 68^ 



873 18 

184 08 

8.362 20 

2,988 80 

1,996 8(V 

993 96- 

407 88 

6,109 06 

10,085 40 

907 26- 

8,069 62 

5,188 5& 

7.98138 

4.150 74 

2,006 40 

2,191 86 

1,885 4& 

1,147 74 

5,658 24 

453 4L' 

1,931 16- 

6.406 62 

1,596 54 

7,751 04 

380 82 

865 9*^ 

8,472 36^ 

5,946 94 

6,062 m 

6,836 62 



APPORTIONMENT FOR NOVEMBER, 1888. 
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TABLE III. ^Continued.. 



Connties. 



Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loeco , 

Iron 

Isabella 

IbIq Royal .... 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston.... 

Laoe 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

>^ani8tee 

Manitoa 

Marqnette 

Maaon 

Meoosta 

Menominee... 

Midlaud 

Miseankee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Mnskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana.. 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 




Whole 

Domber of 

children. 



Number 

included in 

apportionment. 



12,M6 
10,731 

1,600 

27,86S 

862 

2,073 
10,061 

2,663 

u,ia» 

6,364 

861 

1,488 

10,706 
6,631 
406 
0,318 
4,417 
6,648 
6,206 
?,280 
1,020 

11,734 

10,679 
810 

12,626 
6,040 

11,366 

4,726 

1,270 

824 



Amount 
apportioned. 



I 



$6.667 82 
7,205 22 
6,601 66 
23B46 
566 00 
8,68188 



12,666 


8,293 60 


10,731 


7,062 46 


],Q00 


900 00 


27,806 


18,353 28 


862 


668 92 


2.068 


1,364 88 


10,061 


6,640 26 


2,663 


1,69168 


14,000 


9,246 94 


6,864 


4,200 24 


367 


286 62 


1,488 


962 08 


10,706 


7,066 06 


6,631 


4,876 4ft 


372 


246 62 


9,204 


6,134 04 


4,886 


2,804 76 


6,606 


4368 80 


6,142 


4,068 72 


8,264 


a 2.178 66 


1,013 


668 58 


11.784 


7,744 44 


10,496 


b 6,908 90 


330 


217 80 


12,516 


8,250 90 


6,021 


8,078 86 


11.365 


7,494 30 


4,710 


8.114 54 


1,262 


826 32 


ffiSO 


541 2(^ 



a Including $24.42 deficiency in May apportionment, 1888. 

b Including |67J80 deficiency in May and November apportionment, 1886. 
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TABLE 1 1 1 .—Continued. 



CouDties. 



Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqaelsle 

RoecommoQ 

Saginaw 

StOlalr. 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

Tnsoola 

VanBnren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 1 : 

Wexford^ 

s Inolndlng $8.00 deficiency in May apportionment, 1888 



Whole 

number of 

children. 



4,782 
451 

1,240 
12,860 

1,883 

447 

25,189 

18.898 

7,568 

iI,8W 

970 

9,080 
10,7»2 

0,688 
18,188 
82,487 

8,227 



Namber 

included in 

apportionment 



4,78i 
482 

l,e80 
12,650 

1,872 

442 

25,189 

16,888 

7,566 

11,899 

973 

9,000 
10.687 

9,588 
18,188 
82,477 

8.219 



Amount 
apportioned. 



s $8,149 52 

285 12 

811 80 

8,849 00 

906 58 

29172 

16,611 64 

11,111 76 

4,988 66 

7,863 34 

642 18 

5,060 80 

7,068 42 

6,201 78 

8,700 78 

54,484 82 

2,124 64 



GENERA.L SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
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TABLE IV. 

General School Statistics, as Reported by School Inspectors for the year ending 

September 3, 1888, 



CoaDties. 




8 
6 
1 
8 
7 
1 
4 
10 
2 



4 

8 



1 

1 

©•o 

as 
488 

] 


No. of children be- 
tween fire and twen- 
ty years of age. 


689,988 


1,488 




197 


18 


18«580 


8 


4,648 


8 


8,086 


8 


1,680 


8 


834 


5 


7,726 


5 


16,480 


8 


1,643 


18 


18,881 


6 


7,680 


8 


18,164 


6 


6,081 



n 

ell 

SB 



425,^18 



8,066 
8,480 
8,161 
1,W4 
6,457 
712 
8,886 
9,654 
2,428 



10 ■ 11.780 
746 
1,853 
8,810 
9,888 



3 

a 
o 

a 



e 

■I 



8 



58 



1.018 
167 
9,962 
2,441 
2,580 
1,187 
699 

oono 

9,5J9 
1,887 
9,878 
6,861 
9,006 
6,014 
2,828 
2,180 
2,033 
1,618 
6,406, 

688 ; 
2,038 ; 
8,018 i 
1,896 
8,857 

554 
1,245 
8,006 
7,876 



7.6 



7.4 
6.8 
7.7 
5.8 
6.8 
7.2 
6.8 
7.7 
8U) 
6.7 
8.4 
8.0 
8.0 
80 
6.8 
6.0 
6.5 
6.5 
7.9 
5.2 
6.7 
7.7 
5.6 
7.8 
6.6 
8.0 
6.5 
7.5 



No. of school- 

hoatesand material 

of oonttractlon. 



§ 

5,769 



16 
2 

172 

87 

48 

20 

7 

138 
54 
48 

119 
85 

187 
89 
57 
88 
18 
25 

106 
81 
23 

119 
45 

150 
12 
11 
66 

120 






1156 



1 

19 
1 
2 
1 

* • * « 

14 
11 



a 

3 

oo 



71 



40 

80 

85 

26 

1 

1 

1 

1 



II 
6 



19 



t 



443 



2 ' 
9 



10 
17 
8 
8 
2 
6 
8 



8 
16 
18 
10 



15 



10 



1^ 
It 

^3 8 

«> ► 9 

1^ 



585,048 



5 1,174 
8 MO 

12,874 
8,001 
.8,882 
1,650 
690 

m 

8,660 
9,448 
1.998 

12,479 
8,770 

12,150 
7.008 
8,837 
2,588 

2,281 
8,780 
1.1Q8 
2,154 
10,855 
2,782 
11,928 
1,086 
1,881 
4 I 8,578 
1 9,185 



I 



II 



I 



1 

m 
J, 



o 
o 



$12,857,108 00 



$16,853 00 
17,880 00 

175,152 00 
66,880 00 
57,840 00 
28.000 CO 
16368 00 

140.860 00 

802,840 00 

86.980 00 
806,925 00 
196.000 00 
477,790 00 
140,900 00 

48,184 00 
86.580 00 
89,195 00 
81385 00 
162,540 00 
22,906 00 

51.981 00 
187,875 00 

84,417 00 
812300 00 
15,675 00 
56,180 00 
72,924 00 
148,816 00 
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TABLE ly .—Continued, 



Counties. 



Hillsdale. 

HoDghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Isle Royal — 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo.... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake. 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee . .. 

Livingston 

Lnoe 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manltou 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta. 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 



s . 

n 

•••8 

as 



19 
10 
27 
17 
17 
11 
6 
16 



o 
o 

o 



4Bil 



n 
11 

^3 



o 
2 



■s 

li 

SB 



20 
17 
12 
25 

7 
18 
19 
11 
24 
16 

3 
11 
16 
13 

4 
16 
14 
17 
11 
15 
12 
16 
22 

6 
18 
22 
25 



167 

22 

100 

185 

144 

26 



100 



157 

138 

51 

214 

9 

46 

138 

58 

199 

184 



34 

112 

52 

5 

88 

56 

100 

42 

68 

42 

188 

186 

20 

03 

104 

216 



167 

18 

107 

185 

144 

24 



99 



167 

188 

51 

214 

9 

45 

187 

68 

196 

188 

5 

81 

112 

51 

5 

86 

66 

98 

42 

67 

40 

188 

185 

20 

93 

IW 

214 



n 

2S 



10 

11 

10 
9 
9 
4 
8 
8 



10 
7 
1 

18 
2 
4 

11 
2 

14 
5 
1 
2 
9 
6 
1 
9 
1 
6 
7 
8 



8,868 

10,808 

10,481 

10,724 

0,605 

3,981 



6,068 



12,508 

11,064 
1,670 

29,235 

901 

2,061 

10,077 
2,662 

19,872 

6,281 

394 

1,925 

10,664 

7,065 

436 

10,875 
4,706 
6,846 
6,907 
8,306 
1,117 

11,525 

10,676 
871 

13,446 
6,118 

11,077 





2 



d 

o 

a 

O 
O 



II 



7,884 
6^ 
6,403 
8,856 
7.688 
2,454 
714 
4,462 



9,889 
7,898 
];!02 

19,576 

585 

1,683 

7,632 

1,762 

10,734 
6,396 
260 
1,268 
6,288 
4,329 
248 
6,876 
8.667 
6,141 
4,674 
2,633 



7.9 

7.8 

7.8 

8.1 

7.9' 

6.7 

8.1 

7.2 



7,844 
8,283 



9,232 
4,649 
9,000 



8.4 

7.8 

6.4 

8J) 

7.8 

7.0 

8.6 

6.1 

8.2 

8.1 

6.1 

4.7 

8.8 

6.6 

6.7 

8.4 

6.7 

7.1 

8.1 

6.8 

6.8 

7.9 

8.0 

66 

7.8 

7.5 

7.6 



No. of KhooU 

hoosas «od material 

of constraetion. 



i 



108 

22 

89 

106 

118 

25 

8 



M 
e 

•c 

A 



67 

1 

7 

88 

29 



a 

a 

00 



9 

1 



8 



112 

118 
47 

188 
10 
89 

188 
88 

108 

118 

8 

14 

99 

48 

2 

33 

61 

86 

88 

44 

,82 

74 

129 

6 

H5 

90 

172 



67 

38 

1 

44 



2 

10 

100 
18 



i 



6 
13 



it 

O at » 

853 8 

o c o 



1 

10 
8 



4 

6 
4 



1 
1 
8 
8 



2 



1 

2 

1 

18 



4 

4 

1 
4 

1 
14 



8 

14 



10,890 

6,871 

7,728 

10,199 

10;882 

2,479 

824 

6,797 



O bis 



r 



64 
8 



18 

8 

88 



2 



14 



8 
4 

9 

8 

10 

10 

11 

6 

1 

7 

14 

6 

10 



12,068 

10,629 
2,866 

28,130 
1,268 
2,298 

10,111 
2,683 

14.173 
7,606 
818 
1,505 
8,956 
4,892 
619 
6,179 
4,566 
6.853 
4.761 
8,486 
1,487 
9,825 

10,806 

681 

9,083 

6.066 

14,025 



8237,185 00 

111,100 00 

98,700 00 

248,170 00 

200,740 00 

86,680 00 

19,280 00 

78,948 00 



874,845 00 
848,760 00 

80,460 00 
911,796 00 

18,660 00 

85,760 00 
145.652 00 

27,880 00 

370,666 00 

181,026 OO 

7,825 00 

24,049 00 
183,876 00 
124,605 00 
1,700 00 
212.840 00 
128,165 00 
118,470 00 
102,436 00 

67.648 00 

22,688 00 
166,466 00 
166,176 00 

7.903 00 
209,665 00 

88,618 00 
291,525 00 



GENERAL SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
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TABLE I Y .—Continued. 



Coantles. 



Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Oflceola 

Oflooda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Preeqne Isle.. 
Roacoramon .. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee. .. 

Tuscola^ 

Van Baren.. . 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford ) 



o-S 


i Whole No. of school 
1 districts. 


16 


87 


16 


41 


6 


U 


16 


86 


9 


80 


8 


» 


17 


119 


10 


82 


8 


18 


80 


148 


26 


IM 


16 


125 


96 


188 


5 


18 


18 


128 


28 


148 


18 


166 


2:1 


168 


20 


151 


16 


"i 



16 
148 
164 
124 
188 

17 
128 
140 
156 
167 
149 

68 



Is 

38 


1 
1 


1^ 


Is 


%. a 


•-"C 


:i 




ss 


ac 


85 


8 


39 


1 


10 


3 


86 


5 


80 




89 


1 


118 


18 


29 


1 



1 

10 
8 
9 

11 
1 
9 

10 

14 
8 

16 
2 



if 

-it 

} 4* «• 



o 
2 






4,946 
1,3S7 



4,968 
429 

1,304 
12,607 

1,560 

445 

26,880 

17,111 

7.885 
11,844 
994i 

9,032 
10,819 

9,856 
18,041 
81,105 

8,225 



5 = 



a 
C 

•9 







o-«8 

as 



8,679 
1,063 

667 
P,8I2 

408 
1,045 
9,155 

806 

306 

15,066 

11,287 

5,872 

8,626 




7,201 
7,888 
7,697 
8,959 
81,712 
2,545 



6.9 
6.0 
7.0 
6.9 
4.8 
6.7 
8.2 
41 
4.5 
8.0 
7.9 
8.1 
8.6 
6.1 
8.1 
7.7 
7.6 
8.0 
8.4 
6.6 



No. of school- ' 
hoaies and material 
of conatractloD. 



79 
38 
9 
73 
16 
34 

105 

14 

8 

132 

148 
93 

12L 
11 

110 



li 



184 

U2 

106 

56 



8 



20 



24 
19 
8i 

7 

19 
14 
28 
63 
92 
1 



I 



2 



I 




6 
5 
2 
11 
12 
4 
1 

20 
6 
7 
4 

9 
6 
1 
4 



8 



14 



4,892 

1.618 
034 

4.683 
868 

1,774 
11,088 

1,764 

572 

16,622 

18,519 

9,063 

9,780 
850 

9.267 
10,022 
11,065 
11,784 
82.582 

8,464 



-4 
r 



877,680 00 

24,015 00 

10,700 00 

60,935 00 

7,985 00 

22.683 00 

189,915 00 

16,860 00 

6,860 00 

513,371 00 

28»,067 00 

241,600 00 

101,700 00 

10,940 00 

802,858 00 

156,186 00 

199.900 00 

412.012 00 

1,666,405 00 

74.161 00 
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SrUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE V. 

Employment of Teachers, as reported by School Inspectors, for the year ending Septem- 
ber 3, 1888, 



Counties. 



Totals. 



Alcona.. 

Alger.... 

Allegan 

Alpena. 

Antrim. 

Arenac., 



Barry 

Bay 

Benxte 

Berrien 

Branch 

■Oalhonn 

Oass 

dharlevoix.... 
Cheboygan.... 

•Chippewa 

Clare 

<?llnton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Oeneoee 

Oladwin 

Oogebio 

Gd. Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton. 



No. of teachers 
required. 



Whole No. 

teachers 

employed. 



Graded 
schools. 



3,700 



57 
87 
18 


10 
28 
138 
10 
87 
49 
08 
28 
11 
14 
18 
11 
88 

4 
18 
00 
16 
80 



18 
24 
42 
61 
101 



Ud. 
graded 
schools. 



8,614 



2S 

8 

174 

40 

63 

24 

6 

1«8 

46 

41 

137 

124 

167 

100 

67 

48 

84 

31 

124 

38 

30 

138 

60 

167 

23 

6 

60 

121 

168 

8 



Men. 



3,773 



11 

1 

101 

7 

39 



4 

101 

20 

16 

04 

86 

83 

79 

23 

18 

10 

84 

16 

14 

66 

16 

01 

8 

4 

34 

76 

114 

17 



^nTORate ; 

No. or months I 

taught by — I 



Wo- 
men. 



11.090 



Men. 



20,281 



18 
8 
307 
70 
81 
26 
12 



160 

66 

248 

248 

844 

181 

96 

69 

42 

60 

196 

46 

42 

264 

89 

272 

32 

19 

98 

204 

319 

113 



90 
10 

481 
60 

163 



Wo- 
men. 



67,660 



441 

241 

66 

608 

9119 

896 

870 

118 

188 

121 

52 

881 

76 

86 



72 

472 

10 

36 

m 

861 
474 
160 



119 
44 

1,340 
471 
562 
166 
03 
020 

1,404 



1,924 
1,072 

I 

]>791, 
78b' 
427 
3061 
237 
278 
078 
166 
279 

1,280 
410 

1,428 
142' 
152 
43l| 
924 

1,249 
961 



Total Wages of Teachers. 



Men. 



Women. 



8926,286 17 

$4,108 40 

500 00 

18,601 76 

8,038 00 

6,347 26 

2^628 00 

8,064 60 

14,979 40 

14,701 50 

2,813 38 

23,947 80 

15,544 72 

17,825 38 

14,642 97 

4,617 37 

6,698 80 

6,062 10 

2,643 68 

14,621 95 

8,074 20 

6,062 50 

12,819 96 

8,158 60 

18,721 67 

876 00 

3,740 00 

8,717 22 

18,806 66 

18,363 90 

16,782 60 



$2,136,70618 



$4,291 00 

2,167 60 

35,128 19 

16,491 00 

13.489 85 

6»434 00 

4,070 00 

22,804 28 

62,544 24 

8,581 10 

41,480 35 

27,071 23 

60,756 67 

28,634 36 

11,851 06 

9,415 60 

7,730 81 

8,807 40 

27,066 72 

4,036 90 

10,121 50 

86,77153 

11,688 70 

40,701 86 

4,304 60 

7,800 00 

15,287 00 

24,638 66 

28,147 07 

46,840 77 



Total. 



13,062,00286 



$8,804 40 $45 50 

2,667 60 50 00 

53,710 04 38 66 

20,427 00 66 71 

10,787 10 88 04 

8,062 00 41 71 

7,163 50 81 17 

87,373 68 33 97 

67,246 74 6100 

11,304 48 48 27 

64,678 24 46 88 

42,615 05 88 06 

68,582 05 45 01 

87,277 33 38 87 

16,468 42 80 13 

16,114 40 48 64 

12,782 01 41 75 

11,041 08 60 84 

.41,577 67 38 12 

8,010 10 40 46 
16,174 OOi 50 44 

40,601 40 38 40 

14,842 20 48 80 

60,423 42 37 56 

6,170 60 46 05 

11,640 00 108 88 

28,054 22 40 42 

88,444 22 88 24 

46,610 07 38 76 

02,182 27 08 64 



Arerage 
monthly 



Men. 



$45 67 



Wo- 
men. 



$31 67 

$36 06 
40 26 

26 26 
35 01 

23 91 
32 13 
77 86 

24 84 
37 40 
28 06 
2160 

25 26 
28 34 
28 72 

27 75 
80 77 
32 62 
30 21 

27 70 
20 01 
86 27 

28 78 
28 51 

25 14 
30 31 
5132 
85 10 

26 98 
82 64 
48 83 



EMPLOYMENT OFTEAGHERa 



hi 



T A B L B V .-^Continued. 



Counties. 



Huron 

Ingham 

lobla 

losoo 

Iron 

IsabeUa 

Isle Royal 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw.... 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston — 

Luoe 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

BCanitou 

Marquette.... 

Bfason 

Mecosta. 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Misssaukee.... 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

• 
Ogemaw 



No. of tesohera 
reqolred. 



Orsded 
■ohoola. 



» 
76 
8S 
27 
9 
16 



90 
8B 

6 
270 

8 
14 
54 

5J 
94 
28 

8 
18 
44 
6» 

1 

74 
84 

as 

66 

18 



Un- 
grsded 
•choott. 



29 
60 



ISl 
16 

69 

16 

8 



96 
126 
186 

20 
6 

96 



148 

18S 
46 

196 

8 

41 

129 
61 

189 

128 

5 

29 

102 

48 

4 

27 
62 
94 
86 
64 
42 

181 

124 
20 
88 
97 

201 
84 



Whole No. 
tesehen 
omployed. 



Men. 



67 
87 
84 
6 
2 
66 



101 
78 
16 

106 

8 

14 

82 

16 

111 
92 
8 
11 
66 
26 
6 
21 
88 
37 
18 
19 
21 
76 
70 
11 
46 

86 

I 
96 

64 

18 



Wo- 



96 

267 

266 

61 

12 

189 



Agfregste 

Na<^monthi 

teaffht by— 



Uen. 



414 

416 

426 

48 

19 

264 



Wo- 
men. 



Total Waget ot Tescheri. 



Hen. 



6S8I 
1,887 

];e63 

840 
118 
601 



281 1 

68 

647 

4 

66 
176 

68 

870 

210 

6 

86 
148 

96 

8 

101 

87 
166 

86 

80 



241 
20 



178 

817 

118 

41 



466 

828 

63 

607 

60 

76 

486 

87 

661 

414 

28 

76 

881 

163 

17 

168 

178 

206 

lor 

89 
96 



60 



187 



116.772 68 

18,206 00 

18,172 60 

8.628 00 

1,200 00 

9,287 26 



1,706 

1,570 

808 

8,668' 

»! 

851 

1,024] 

271! 

1,896 

014 

35 

192 

90i 

633 

12 



6S0 
796 
726 
486 
184 
966 

1,216 
84 

1,461 
738 

1,696 
407 
208 



Women. 

118,117 76 
88,888 94 
36,887 06 
11,628 68 
6,487 60 
17,187 06 



21,626 60 

16,974 40 
2,783 00 

80,018 88 
4,114 75 
8,610 06 

19,780 31 
8,060 00 

26,720 16 

14,866 20 
1,476 00 
3,686 76 

16,124 42 

9,171 60 

610 00| 

14,808 75! 

7,787 60i 

9,086 27 

7,786 OOU 

8,817 16 

8,77100 

I 

18»666 80. 

16,810 42, 
1,682 col 

16,480 60! 
7,888 76( 

24,964 95I 
e,9u0 85| 
2,862 Hj 



Total. 



184,800 88 
66,604 84 
64.000 66 

16,26168 

6,687 60 

26,424 80 



62,608 88 
47,020 46 

9,107 64 
141,660 82 

1,88100 
10,80164 
26,418 78 

7,600 82 
49,600 38 
19,040 06! 

1360 00 

6.046 10 
24,049 80 

28.967 27 
816 00 

42,218 65 
18,960 27 
26,619 86 
30,686 76 
14,164 01 

6,082 81 
84,017 64 
84,646 76 

2,617 00 
64.717 90 
20,42186 
40.997 60 

18.968 10 
6,887 66 



74.180 88 

62,994 86 

11,890 64 

172,617 70 

6.496 75 

18,811 60 

46,140 00 

10,609 82 

76,819 64 

88,414 26 

2,826 00 

9,68185 

41,078 72 

88,168 77 

826 00 

67,107 40 

26,776 77 

84,646 12 

86,370 76 

17.981 17 
9,808 81 

87.604 34 

60.867 17 
4,048 06 

71,204 40 
28,810 10 

66.982 46 

22.868 86 
8,740 88 



Average 

moothiy 

wagee. 



Men. 



140 61 
43 76 
42 66 
76 68 
63 16 
86 66 



46 61 
48 72 
44 17 
51 84 



Wo- 
men. 



$28 8& 

28 72 

28 88^ 
84 21 
49 ua 

29 00 



80 7» 
29 95 
80 05^ 
89 44 



68 58 46 08 



47 50 
87 76 
36 28 
46 69 



29 86 
25 80 
27 68 

21 a» 



84 69' 20 84 



64 13 
46 68 
42 82 
56 61 



86 71 
80 96 
27 66> 

87 80 



30 00 26 8» 
88 65< 46 9& 
45 01 84 68 



48 81 
72 29 
42 89 
89 28 



82 06 
42 20^ 
82 66 
82 7a 



88 27 24 89 
48 48. 28 48 



80 64 29 96 



66 86 

42 19 



87 46 

27 86 



46 48, 24 18^ 
89 78 28 06 



84 60 



81 46. 
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SUPERINTENDENT^ REPORT. 



T A B L E V .--Contintied. 





No. of teachert 
reqalred. 


Whole No. 

teachers 

employed. 


Aggregate 

No. ofmonthe 

Uught by— 


Total Wages of Teachen. 


Average 

^monthly 
wages. 


Coanties. 


























Graded 
■ohooli. 


Da- 
graded 
eehooU. 


Men. 

1 

1 
1 


Wo 
men. 

14 


Men. 
51 


Wo- 
men. 

107 


Men. 
$4,685 00 


Women. 


ToUl. 


Men. 
IH9 90 


Wo- 
men. 


Oatoaaffon 


13 


7 


1 


64,792 60 


I9,8n60 


$44 79 


Osceola 


22 


94 


35 


110 


188 


677 


7,979 17 


16,908 10 


24,887 27 


42 44 


29 30 


Offcoia 




ao 

8R 


14 
17 


29 
45 


50 
88 


97 
211 


1.W4 60 
8,828 26 


2,467 17 
6,948 00 


3,861 67 
9,271 S5 


27 89 
87 76 


26 83 


Otsego 


8 


28 19 


Ottawa 


83 


lOS 


67 


190 


403 


1,206 


18,801 21 


38,989 82 


52,79108 


44 17 


28 18 


Presqae Isle.. 


2 


31 


19 


17 


78 


67 


2.712 80 


2,022 00 


4,784 80 


84 77 


30 18 


Rosoommon .. 


2 


17 


6 


17 


23 


78 


806 60 


2,889 23 


8,187 75 


85 15 


30 68 


Saginaw 


176 


188 


RR 


817 


679 


2,266 


82,923 10 


78,786 78 


111,709 88 


56 86 


84 77 


St. Clair 


69 


146 


49 


244 


3S8 


1,604 


16,054 05 


46,274 62 


62,828 57 


48 78 


28 85 


St. Joseph 


60 


116 


75 


284 


87R 


1,152 


16,97105 


80,843 25 


47,814 80 


46 60 


26 84 


Sanilac 


28 


126 


81 


119 


618 


727 


2^.^6 78 


16,704 21 


89,260 99 


86 49 


22 98 


Schoolcraft... 


7 


16 


7 


22 


87 


187 


• 2,210 00 


6,889 65 


8,169 66 


69 78 


48 06 


Shiawassee... 


67 


114 


99 


214 


489 999 


19,490 64 


28,080 72 


47,661 86 


89 86 


28 09 


Tuscola 


41 


186 


72 


183 


449 


987 


17,180 73 


26,074 69 


43,205 82 


38 18 


2642 


YanBaren.... 


• 60 


141 


95 


240 


449 


1,176 


18,852 88 


82,448 62 


61,801 01 


42 00 


27 62 


Washtenaw .. 


106 


160 


94 


292 


528 


1,771 


28,990 60 


61,480 96 


80,471 66 


6190 


29 07 


Wayne 


468 


186 


93 


68)^ 


680 


6,185 


46,519 77 


260,890 14 


296,409 91 


66 94 


48 88 


Wexford 


19 


65 


89 


96 


167 


456 


6,940 80 


14,884 88 


21,726 68 


40 96 


82 64 



RESOURCES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
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TABLE VI. 

Eeaourcea of School Districts, as Reported by School Inspectors for the year ending 

September 3, 1888. 



Conntlee. 



Totals. 



Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac •-.. 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

iJalhoun 

Oaee 

OharleToIz 

-Olieboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Oeneeee 

Gladwin 

Oogehic 

Grand Trarerae. 

OraUot 

HUlftdale 

Houghton. 

Hnroo. 



Moncyi 
on hand 



|92i;»P w 



S2«040 81 

1,029 12 

18,987 86 

8,500 10 

4,784 69 

2,196 17 

8,063 87 

11,886 66 

28,086 68 

1.716 84 

19,176 98 

12,683 61 

18,408 83 

10,990 73 

8,686 81 

7,7383 41 

1,940 96 

4,817 07 

12,164 66 

4,414 18 

11,^40 

14,688 66 

2,68il3 

SJ»404e7 

],7M)11 

2,000 19 

6,176 67 

10,999 66 

18,667 04 

86,626 18 

12,094 88 



One MUl 
Tax. 



8668,209 20 

11,664 91 
r 

986 65 

12,908 96 

760 80 

2,880 68 

806 03 

1,266 66 

9,862 26 

2,683 91 

1,174 46 

18,064 99 

12,604 86 

17,810 46 

18,890 60- 

2,««3 40 

8,184 82 

2,993 21 

1,686 18 

16,748 11 

1,054 99 

2,438 02 

16,119 78 

I 
1,286 n 

18,724 18 I 

899 47 ■ 

40)88 28 

8,174 61 

6,980 91 

18,789 » 

81,561 72 

4,M1 67 



Primary 
School 

Intereat 
Fund. 



1880,658 88 

)ll,681 08 
47 16 

14,464 77 
4.467 77 
8,23146 
1,60196 
681 79 
9,391 70 

16,712 48 
1,616 86 

18,775 86 
8,742 84 

18,496 68 
6.705 29 
8,125 06 
8.467 47 
2,S89 80 
1,611 44 
9,641 76 
405 94 
2,886 11 

10.928 12 
2,098 94 

16,090 93 

438 62 

60126 

8,850 88 

9,912 97 

10,418 44 
9,H82 89 

11.094 06 



Library 
Boociya. 



832,665 02 



848 14 
605 26 
128 80 
106 24 



25 95 
608 78 

77 99 

68 80 
7U0 41 
4i«89 
498 51 
426 24 
112 80 
880 68 
888 62 

82 16 

274 08 

868 

206 27 

127 45 



1,838 91 



74 82 
487 60 

605 89 

606 89 
96 06 



District 

taxea 

for all 

purpoaea. 



$3,232,663 86 



$10,685 82 
8,717 77 
44,489 58 
22,990 19 
28,118 89 
9,859 06 
10,181 89 
88,084 05 
87,459 04 
18J(70 06 
66,068 87 
86,038 75 
71,696 89 
86J06 46 
19,688 96 
17,999 88 
13,604 81 
12,487 21 
80,838 70 
18,414 88 
18,000 86 

40.017 49 
17,889 28 

46.018 27 
7J»1 88 

28,772 85 
28,967 83 
89.832 92 
81.ia4 45 
86,741 49 
80,906 99 



RalMd 
from all 

other 
fonroea. 



$633.277 26 



$875 73 



8,700 67 

8,10188 

1,68120 

6,887 28 

980 OU 

2,819 25 

18,802 80 

718.82 

18,18) 82 

18,642 18 

8.718 78 
4,066 63 
2,03108 
2,288 78 
1,078 05 
2,019 96 
2.722 69 
1,138 85 
4.605 78 
9,616 61 
1,433 56 

17,783 27 
567 72 

28.410 00 
1.666 87 
4,470 87 
7,946 00 
8,517 27 

2.719 47 



Totel 

resonrcea 

for the 

year. 



«,112,789 89 



816,821 80 
4,768 74 
91,469 84 
84,99106 
86,682 67 
19,711 64 
16.131 04 
67,566 08 

147,680 15 
18,757 88 

181,719 89 
85,355 49 

121,163 28 
63,488^08 
80,668 68 
a5,191 62 
22,846 60 
22.612 47 
71,775 18 
20,466 88 
88.740 94 
93,487 92 
25,954 61 

124.896 80 
11,280 65 
64,172 86 
44,788 86 
78,026 81 
(8,816 18 
' 151,811 24 
61.632 17 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE V I .— Con«ntied. 



Counties. 



Ingham 

Ionia 

« 

lOflCO 

Iron 

Isabella 

Isle Royal 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw... 

Lake 

Lapeer..' , 

Leelanaw.. ... 
Lenawee... .. 

Livingston 

Lnce , 

Maekinac 

Macomb 

aianistee , 

B^nlton. 

Marqnette 

^iaaon , 

Mooosta , 

Menominee..., 

Midlands 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montoahn 

Montmorency . 

Moskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.... 

Osoeola 

Oscoda ....... ■ 



Honoyt 
on hsnd 



110,070 

12,W0 

8,007 

0,886 

10!l48 



n 

M 
16 
71 
24 



28,182 

15,846 

4,017 

81,018 

8,720 

6,237 

18,124 

2,282 

10,880 

ll^MS 

800 

2,860 

12,010 

7376 

80 

28,702 

4,281 

10»4A1 

15,668 

6,446 

7,664 

10,008 

18,046 

2,760 

20,800 

11,2:25 

13,686 

7,646 

5,840 

3,761 

6,662 

2,887 



06 
67 
67 
75 
21 
00 
67 
46 
85 
46 
08 
04 
81 
11 
60 
44 
88 
67 
80 
07 
18 
88 
68 



Od« MUl 
Tkz. 



117,188 02 

18,088 20 

1,280 68 

8378 68 

3,440 27 



71 
17 
75 
20 
75 
18 
26 



22,100 61 

20364 05 
2,771 47 

26,OM)60 
2,626 71 
1300 57 

11385 84 
060 54 

27,542 27 

12,78184 

1,007 83 

768 87 

15,08158 

4,711 26 

88 01 

15,443 88 
1,440 04 
5,658 88 
6,038 06 
1,778 13 
2,875 71 

14,870 58 

7384 88 

486 41 

6,414 42 

8,218 00 

21,978 87 

8330 21 

057 48 

1,060 23 

8386 67 

87142 



Primvy 
School 

Interest 
Fond. 



•12,008 14 

11,446 54 

3,66174 

721 52 

5,040 81 



14,187 88 

12367 27 
1,632 08 

80,617 78 
1,204 62 
2,156 67* 

10,462 65 
2,813 42 

15,842 40 

6,623 80 

244n 

1318 86 

12348 44 
8,467 00 
602 60 
0,484 72 
4.043 40 
7,421 71 
7,625 66 
8,476 88 
828 28 

1833137 

11,443 07 
227 78 

18,727 88 
6,068 61 

12,617 11 

5385 27 

1380 11 

776 86 

6»810 20 

278 06 



Ubrsry 
moneyB. 



$316 41 
408 11 
18165 



224 24 



873 63 

2378 88 

26 88 

2,480 28 

114 52 



District 
taxes 

for all 
parposM. 



$66308 07 

40,48] 80 

10,117 06 

5,476 08 

34306 42 



242 80 



328 36 
806 40 



208 80 
804 47 
807 65 



803 66 

526 00 

378 04 

10 06 

14 85 



464 U7 
804 66 



844 44 

12 60 
542 68 

12 00 
104 70 
700 01 

20 78 



60,437 00 

54,120 68 

14325 60 

215,031 64 

8314 06 
15,807 88 
86,406 44 

9,626 07 
57,085 62 
28,846 10 

3,065 45 
U,620 65 
27,064 66 
41,001 84 
446 64 
74,000 86 
44,880 82 
«0,425 82 
40,463 57 
23348 88 
11,561 14 
23,472 65 
46,666 77 

4,008 17 
87300 66 
80,841 80 
61,277 60 
28,487 15 
10.840 61 

7,686 77 
26.824 00 

4387 72 



Raited 

from all 

other 

■ourcee. 



$8,468 20 

2,416 14 

857 70 

137128 

3,486 71 



4,600 11 
14,161 46 

1300 88 

18,427 20 

608 02 

1,241 82 

11308 13 

744 85 

3.828 67 

7,613 76 

4,042 06 

2,888 06 

8,177 26 

25 27 

1,258 82 

41,472 86 

2,657 64 

4,046 87 

16,250 68 

1,583 52 

6,808 21 

5,086 25 

634 41 

16,061 81 

4,873 04 

ia06167 

1,014 26 

855 06 

082 01 

1,481 81 

600 06 



Totftl 

reeouroei 

for the 

yeer. 



$116,400 33 
02,681 (» 
28,605 81 
17,684 02 
47312 01 



131,161 65. 

121,802 24 
24,124 17 

827,280 82 
12,174 03 
26376 28 
83,054 87 
16,406 33 

125,763 83 
61,788 80* 
6,127 68 
20,000 4» 
73,062 81 
70,611 34 
1,047 01 

124,810 73 
07,588 80 
74,086 82 
84382 16 
50,406 47 
24,121 73 
78,827 21 
89,470 44 
0,00108 

148,376 37 
66,887 74 

112,810 2t 
41,000 05 
18,889 49 
15,866 53 
48388 60 
7,824 48 



BESOUBCES OF SCHOOL DISTBICTa 
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TABLE y I .— Con/intied. 



Comities. 



Otaeso. 

Ottawa 

Prwqae IdeL 
Roaoonunoii . 

Saclnaw 

8t.01air 

Bt. Joseph 

Sanilao 

Sohooloraft. 
Shiawaaaee... 

Tneoola 

Van Boren... 
Waahtenaw. 

Wayne. 

Wezfdrd 



Moneyi 
oo hand 



18,770 96 

18;e66 46 

1,780 18 

84,607 48 
88,605 77 

8,810 81 
18,116 88 

8,880 61 
18,084 85 

18,85144 
81,648 70 
61,78158 
10.684 88 



One MIU 
Tux, 



81,817 18 

11,087 48 

784 68 

U04 68 

18;M8 76 

18,108 48 

14,677 88 

6.685 W 

8,46188 

9,707 88 

7,806 68 

U,888 87 

88.48107 

18,868 67 

8,886 68 



Primmry 
School 

iDterett 
fond. 



81.486 96 

14.887 87 
1,688 88 

896 92 

27,818 98 

19,188 78 

8,69817 

18,664 60 

907 01 

10.888 45 
18,118 66 
10,140 98 
16,088 46 
88,168 36 

8.887 46 



Library 
moDcyt. 



8188 88 
870 60 



60 68 
889 06 
486 76 
828 65 

74 86 



868 87 

86 41 

847 91 

685 18 

7,188 41 

16 00 



DUkrlot 
taxes 

for aU 
parpoMfl. 



811,468 00 

46,988 96 

6.168 66 

8,086 60 

188,684 87 
61,80146 
84,480 89 
85,187 U 
10,176 41 
68,800 91 
48,805 60 
46,888 60 
67,768 01 

460,614 66 
87,648 09 



Balaed 
from all 

other 
■ooroei. 



8677 78 
11,944 77 
1,488 86 
l.m40 
80,884 44 
6,888 95 
6,788 91 
4,410 78 



10,789 86 

6,058 68 

6,547 88 

88,70816 

89,668 08 

4J16 88 



Total 



for tha 
year. 



818,860 18 

96,800 64 

11,788 87 

7,844 86 

848,08186 

114.66188 

76,868 88 

70.969 41 

17.197 48 

97,666 86 

94,478 41 

87,966 00 

U8,510 87 

670,878 88 

48,886 97 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE VII. 

Expenditures of School Districta as reported by School Irupeotore for the year ending 

September 8, 1888. 



Conntids. 



Totals. 



Aloona. 

Alger 

Allagan^ 

Alpena. 

An trim.. .--^•.•< 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay.- 

fienaie 

Berrien 

Branch ..«. 

Oalhoon- 

CaM,...'.... 

CharleToiz 

Cheboygan 

Ohlppena 

Glare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Deltf. 

Aaton 

Emmet 

Ctoneeee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand TraTerae. 

Gratiot 

HlllBdale 

Hooghton 



Pnid tMch«n. 



18,071,667 86 



18,804 40 
2,467 60 
58,685 98 
20,888 60 
10,718 00 
7,904 60 
7,168 60 
87,860 10 
67,268 06 
11,888 06 
64,668 84 
42,706 66 
68,408 02 
87,278 88 
16,226 61 
16,006 00 

12.610 01 
10,087 18 
41.660 67 

8,060 10 
16,100 00 

40.611 78 
14,864 80 
67,123 78 

4,878 W 
11.660 00 
23,081 08 
88,511 46 
47,530 58 
62,182 27 



Paid for 

building and 

rvpMn. 



1806,18848 



$1,627 17 
88)62 
6,886 08 
4,582 12 
1,088 65 
8,188 76 
1,272 24 
4,741 25 

26,718 18 
1,586 28 

20,977 17 

14,686 44 
6,806 64 
2,45112 
2,5n88 
8,864 06 
8,068 64 
8.740 22 
2,510 47 
1,882 82 
5,210 10 
4,680 60 
1.547 83 

11,805 07 
1.606 04 

26,002 88 
2,010 73 
4,184 00 

10,176 88 
6,670 68 



Ptld 

for library 

books and 

care of 

library. 



$67,800 76 



$248 64 

486 00 

66 00 



211 26 
870 80 
184 76 

85 00 
866 06 
886 34 

1,1481)8 
72 41 

86 00 
172 84 



Pftld on 
bonded in< 
debtednoM. 



$814,66061 



73 01 



28 76 

178 47 

200 

051 14 

86 00 



880 00 
840 00 
10146 
486 12 



$680 70 



4,688 82 

68 00 
2,647 20 

620 22 
1,802 00 
8,101 76 
2,880 85 

87126 
103S6 44 
6,823 81 
14.000 07 
8,43122 
1,000 17 
4,003 06 

644 10 

480 41 
5,667 60 
1,181 22 

786 80 

11,268 88 

1,608 10 

11,086 60 

415 72 

666 66 
6,007 04 
6,807 20 
8,616 97 
1318 75 



Paid 

fwalloUiHr 

purpoirt. 



$986,46184 



$3,160 83 

082 81 

12,606 07 

6,722 87 

6,288 67 

6,0UB27 

2,014 61 

8,625 66 

80,604 18 

8.888 88 

18,078 06 

12,280 06 

17,880 80 

8,766 98 

6,68118 

4,867 60 

8,840 01 

8,020 11 

0,196 65 

8,U150 

14,248 80 

14,679 78 

4,085 14 

21,831 61 

2,722 26 

8,01K 66 

8,420 46 

10,648 56 

12,684 75 

88,774 06 



Total 
ozpendifcnres 
for the year. 



$8,112,780 80 



$16,821 80 
4,768 74 
01,450 84 
84,00106 
85.682 67 
10,711 64 
16.181 04 
67,666 03 

147,660 16 
18,767 88 

181,710 80 
86,866 40 

121,163 28 
62,488 08 
80,666 68 
86,101 62 
22.845 60 
22,612 47 
71,775 18 
20,466 88 
88,740 04 
08,487 02 
26,064 61 

124,806 80 
11,280 66 
64,172 86 
44,782 86 
78,026 81 
88,616 18 

161311 24 



Amoani 

on hand 

Bepti. 8, 1868. 



$876,080 02 

$2,060 U 
007 81 

16,104 86 
2318 57 
6374 26 
2,104 79 
8367 44 
8,868 87 

20,460 18 
1,042 08 

17,880 41 
0,664 60 

12,484 27 

10.464 02 
4346 80 
6,788 68 
2,006 08 
8,616 60 

12;774 80 

6.001 10 
8,417 00 

12,060 07 
8,082 16 

11,608 06 
1,686 84 
7,180 28 

4.002 21 
18,000 68 

0,646 66 
47,016 40 



EXPENDITUBES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
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TABLE VII.— ConWnued. 



Ck>nntle8. 



Horon^ 

Ingbam^... 

lonU 

lOMO 

Iron 

laabellft 

Isle RoyaL.. 

Jmdkmm 

Kalamaaoo. 
Ralkaslut... 

Kent 

Keweenaw.. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

lieelanaw... 
Lenawee.... 
XilTlngBton.. 

Lnoe 

lAacklnao... 
Macomb.... 
lCaoi««ee... 
ICaniton..... 
SCarqnette.. 



Menominee .... 

Midland 

Mlasankee 

Monroe 

Montcalnu. 

Montmorency . . . 
MnskegoiL. . . . . . . 

Kewajgo 

•Oakland 

Ooeana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Oeoeola 



Pftld taeehan. 



184,877 83 
60^578 85 
M,M4 17 
14,899 28 
6,707 80 
88,818 10 



74.108 88 

68,0C18S 

11,788 6S 

178,486 00 

8.408 78 
18,707 60 

48.068 06 
10,689 88 
78,806 98 
88,474 88 

8,887 00 

9.409 88 
41,806 08 
88,188 77 

788 00 
87,107 40 
96,796 77 
84,606 24 
Br,606 68 
18,018 09 

9,718 73 
87.816 84 
60,814 67 

4,147 80 
71,188 40 
87,980 08 

66.069 08 
88,887 48 

8,896 88 

9,877 60 

84,868 87 



P^d for 

baildlBg uid 

repftin. 



18,919 18 
18,996 68 
8,099 90 
4,988 28 
1,879 88 
4,689 88 



18.704 11 
80,114 64 

1,487 46 

89,890 88 

198 9U 

1,981 79 

9.987 78 
686 81 

8,498 88 
7,194 68 
484 74 
4,494 88 
8,688 84 
4,889 97 
89 10 

10,966 49 

90,098 94 
8,889 19 
8,164 61 

18,806 01 
1,888 09 

18,876 90 

8^686 48 

8(0 09 

84,186 81 
<876 88 

18,000 87 
4,088 68 

9.988 98 
446 98 

1,807 11 



Ptld 

for llbrery 

books ftnd 

care of 

Ubnrj. 



$48 60 
778 10 
547 78 
146 68 
100 00 
60 80 



197 48 

9,914 86 

118 96 

6,486 84 

10 00 

98 00 

08 80 



906 90 
90 60 



46 00 



49 88 



888 68 

986 40 
894 09 
879 80 

48 00 

8188 

41198 

987 78 



1,89179 

18 00 

489 40 

84 00 



100 00 
68 66 



Pftid on 
bonded in- 
debtodnoM. 



$4,904 78 
6,661 89 
6,889 96 
1,90188 
840 00 
1,68194 



a.166 98 

8,108 83 

796 81 

19,960 86 



1.497 74 
8,009 19 
1,146 84 
6,688 01 
8,004 90 
880 00 
1,146 91 
6,746 17 
8^68111 



Paid 

for all other 

pnrpoMt. 



$9,181 68 

90,788 74 

14,167 98 

4,898 66 

9,408*61 

8,870 00 



8,068 8^ 
4,688 11 
7340 19 
9,0897 88 
l,9n87 



8,409 90 
9,779 66 



8,878 11 
8,888 07 
4,78146 



798 99 



8,684 99 



98,084 06 
18,487 98 

8.049 80 
66,096 40 

1,807 84 

8.607 08 
10,948 88 

1,470 23 

17,870 94 

8,000 36 

1,178 98 

9.608 81 
8,607 98 

90,683 97 
188 88 

81,976 89 

97.449 01 
6,946 86 

18,26104 
7,894 64 
8,873 87 
9,966 68 

11,446 66 
l,6n97 

98,990 81 
8,863 64 

1N878 69 
4.960 77 
8,340 19 
9,48101 
8,968 06 



Total 
•xpoDdlftnrea 
for the jaar. 



$61,638 17 
116,499 83 
99,68108 
98,608 81 
17,664 09 
47,619 01 



181,181 68 

19Ua09 94 
94,194 17 

897,989 88 
19,174 08 
98,976 98 
88.984 87 
16»406 88 

198,783 88 
61,788 80 
6,197 88 
9n,099 49 
78,069 61 
70,611 84 

' 1,047 01 

194319 78 
97,688 89 
74,986 88 
8436816 
60,406 47 
8<,191 78 
78,897 91 
89.470 44 
9.09106 

148378 87 
66387 74 

119,810 99 
41,990 06 
18,889 49 
18,866 68 
48.988 69 



Amount 

oo hand 

8ept^^,1688. 



$10,488 86 

17,988 69 

13»949 06 

8,099 48 

8,00186 

834186 



18,00196 

17,410 18 

4,966 60 

98,978 00 

8.989 94 

6387 07 

18368 78 

9,668 28 

19,848 88 

9384 96 

1388 89 

8336 87 

12,606 14 

6,908 64 

64 66 

91386 86 

18»409 16 

19,888 99 

17349 71 

8,848 96 

6,868 79 

9,686 89 

19,119 47 

9378 91 

10,006 88 

11340 16 

18,683 88 

9390 89 

8,680 87 

8,480 47 

7,068 48 
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TABLE Y II. -^Continued. 



Connties. 



Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqne Isle 

Roeoommon 

Saginaw 

St Olair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilao 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van Baren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford. 



Paid teachen. 



|a,68117 

9.80)26 

l»,746 03 

4,871 ao 

8,161 86 

117.201 80 

62,470 28 

46,86106 

80.878 84 

8,100 66 

47,641 06 

48,060 07 

61.883 78 

80,488 18 

806,860 01 

81,760 18 



Paid f or 

building and 

repairs. 



$1,086 88 
1,087 60 

12,080 27 

1,716 20 

008 84 

88,020 64 
8,888 78 
6,280 08 
8,848 06 
8,V06 80 

18,148 86 

17,141 01 
6,80186 

17,178 70 

806,060 66 

4,808 46 



Paid 

for library 

booluand 

care of 

Ubrarj. 



$6 26 
476 06 
106 08 



1,74106 

280 66 

868 04 

80 70 

7100 

110 06 

187 47 

186 74 

006 81 

87,488 06 

177 87 



Paid on 
bonded ia- 
debtedntsss. 



$168 70 
1.640 01 
4.860 87 
1,100 47 

873 00 
0,846 06 
8,00107 
8388 06 
6,085 16 

670 41 
7,888 87 
4,48186 
7,004 76 
4,676 60 
6,78188 
8,886 08 



Paid 

for all other 

porpoiea. 


Total 
expenditurea 
for the year. 


Amount 

on band 

Sept. 3, 1888. 


11,815 70 


$7,884 48 


$1,788 4» 


2,010 46 


18,860 18 


4,136 6fr 


16,788 24 


08,800 54 


11,000 17 


8,880 87 


11,782 87 


1,611 15 


87160 


7,244 86 


1,060 08 


40,784 81 


248,08165 


88,4n4» 


81,517 78 


114,661 88 


88,160 07 


11,780 06 


76,868 88 


8,786 88 


0,688 00 


70,080 41 


18,238 88^ 


8,206 28 


17,107 40 


2,05185 


18,886 48 


97,658 86 


16,041 66 


14,745 68 


04,476 41 


14,011 (» 


11,888 10 


87,066 00 


11,868 83 


10,94188 


168,510 87 


804n0 82 


08,747 88 


670,278 80 


86,060 83$ 


7JM7 85 


48,868 07 


18,880 7s 



MISCELLAi^EOnS FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 
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TABLE VIII. 

MiaceUaneaus Financial StatiaticB at R^nwted by School Intpectcrs for the year end- 
ing September 3, 1888. 



Goanties. 



Totals 

Alooii*^ 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenao^ 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benaie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhonn 

Case 

CharleToix. 

Cbeboygan 

Ohlppewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

DelU 

Eaton.^ 

Emmet. 

<3eneeee 

Oladwln 

Oogeblo 

Orand TraTerte 

Gratiot. 

HlUedale. 

Honghton 



Booded 
Indebted! 
of Um 
dlttrioU. 



$1^70,882 06 



$8,687 88 
400 00 

0i,8BB 68 

860 00 

$1,804 60 

4,786 00 

288 00 

14,828 74 

80,1M20 

2,778 00 
26,908 00 
12,266 82 
40,000 00 

8328 88 
12,700 00 

4,968 00 

8,107 00 

4,916 90 
28,986 00 

2.886 00 

27,068 86 

17,686 10 

10,078 00 

100.192 60 

4,780 00 
28,400 00 
223BB00 
68,600 18 
1U688 60 
16,600 00 



Totel 
indebiedi 
of the 
distrlota. 



$1,746,906 48 



Amooat due 
the dletrieU. 



88,668 78 
640 28 

7,479 77 

1,216 96 
22,207 41 

6,684 18 

282 00 

17,141 18 

42,927 70 

8,888 08 
26,728 96 
i';,768 tt 
40,887 11 

4,612 88 
14,266 71 

8,(178 00 

9,012 01 

6,496 64 
24,448 66 

8,186 64 

80,968 62 

21,808 44 

12,674 10 

100,788 68 

6,170 61 
28,727 00 
28,6e8 16 
68,712 66 
16316 88 

I 

20,01ft 00 I 



$187,716 18 



UO 

620 46 
1,286 47 

808 10 
1,708 78 
1314 68 

178 40 
1,808 46 

669 12 
1,424 74 
2,106 74 
1.888 18 
1,060 47 

666 88 
1,426 61 
1,800 06 

197 88 
8,088 07 
2,98120 
4388 61 
4,446 80 



1366 78 

682 84 

8,488 69 



2,029 26 

1,802 60 

714 28 

81142 



Amoont 
reeelred bj 
the dbtrioU 
for noD-reil- 
dent tttltlen. 



$64,088 09 



8126 00 



1,447 74 
11 48 
40 66 
1110 



848 60 
887 86 

12 00 

806 62 

!328 01 

2,044 79 

602 19 

86 10 
197 80 

276 

18 60 



10 61 



1,( 

118 48 
2,069 82 



1388 64 



Amount paid 
»nd doe In- 
•peolon and 
memheraof 
•ohool board! 
for 



1,146 64 
686 80 



816,400 81 



$122 00 



68 

819 00 

140 18 

88 22 

19 00 

184 60 

286 60 

n40 

206 66 

142 97 
162 48 
168 76 
19126 

221 40 
110 76 
184 89 
178 26 
186 08 
100 90 
284 40 
167 46 
826 60 
188 76 

86 60 

222 29 

287 96 
in 80 

moo 



Amoont paid 

and dae towa- 

thip ohalrmen 

andoffloere 

for lervloea. 



828,072 46 



$27 60 

12 00 

12176 

196 60 

108 00 

0188 

600 

149 61 

284 06 

8900 

177 86 

268 75 

40198 

16148 

96 40 

104 70 

9160 

6149 

70 91 

8166 

208 70 

184 16 

49 79 

47160 

46 26 

34 00 

66 72 



129 60 
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SUPERINTENDENrS REPORT. 



TABLE y 1 1 1 .— Con^intied. 



Coanties. 



Huron 

Ingham^ 

Ionia 

loeco 

Iron 

Isabella 

lale Royal 

Jaokflon 

Kalamaioo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake- 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

liiTlngston. .... 

Lnoe 

Mackinac...... 

Macomb 

Manistee 

ManltOQ 

Marqaette 

Mason 

Mecosta.. 

Menominee 

Midland 

Miasankee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 
Mnskegon ..... 

Newaygo. 

Oakland 



Bonded 

Indebtedneti 

of the 

dlstrlcU. 



115,006 00 

16,108 98 

8,401 67 

8,600 00 

9,4bl60 

17,831 86 



16,M5 00 

18,600 00 

7.600 00 

881,848 60 



8,700 00 
88,860 88 

1,486 00 

7,686 96 
18,960 00 

3,000 00 
18,977 00 

7;il6 00 
88,686 00 



Ogemaw.... 
Ontonagon. 



108,800 00 
68,888 88 

9,464 00 
17,616 00 

4,800 00 

8,796 60 
82,606 68 

6;N6 60 

786 00 

87,608 08 

6,808 60 
88,096 10 

4,078 89 

6,100 00 
876 00 



Total 
IndebtedO' 
of the 
difttiiottf. 



$16,814 15 

64.870 07 

18,180 78 

6,808 40 

9,681 60 

18,076 08 



16,773 88 
80,006 07 

8,470 19 

886,946 68 

808 84 

8,788 10 
81,151 63 

1,963 08 

8,806 01 
15,667 48 

8,065 00 
14,606 15 

7,760 78 
86,068 88 
860 00 
108,88195 
68,917 01 
10.948 86 
19,796 10 

6,184 06 

4,794 54 
84,97190 

7,586 78 

1,845 84 
88,866 47 

7,814 84 
89,769 11 

4,718 76 

7,806 80 
40 



Amount doe 
the dlttrlcte. 



$1,190 58 
8,67100 

765 45 
8,166 06 

988 91 
4.408 78 



1. 



1,800 06 
1,809 88 

637 08 
1,688 64 
1,066 48 
1,478 60 
1,899 07 

810 80 

64 87 

5,886 63 

7164 

808 87 
1,094 89 
1,917 66 
1,804 78 
1,794 80 
8,085 89 
4,488 68 
1,688 14 

706 68 
5,715 01 
4,180 15 
8,95148 
8,688 79 

917 67 
1,688 68 
8,84177 

945 00 



Amount 
received by 
the dlstrieU 
for non.reti> 
dent toltlon. 



8160 17 
1,878 87 
8,405 61 



76 88 



8.884 17 

8,160 80 

49 75 

8,718 78 



84 75 
1,034 85 

11 60 

8,886 67 

888 76 



560 

1,819 07 

60 84 



86 60 
85 95 

87 66 
44 75 

88 68 
900 

076 95 
780 88 



436 83 

101 V9 

8,70187 

165 41 

585 



Ammint pftld 
and due In- 
ipectors and 
members of 
school boards 
for serrloes. 



$866 86 
154 00 
148 45 
99 00 
866 00 
810 89 



Amount paid 
und due town- 
ship chairmen 
and officers 

for services. 



$201 9» 

184 88 

99 60 

80 48 

100 00 

186 75 



170 75 
188 85 
15104 



54 00 
18188 
887 88 
188 06 
875 80 
114 85 

88 14 

117 88 
168 10 

07 60 
48 00 
885 00 
145 91 
88160 
816 00 
168 00 
188 60 
76 
85 

118 98 
816 65 
848 96 
889 78 
804 80 
807 75 

86 00 



145 8fr 

876 85 

86 57 

776 V> 

88 86' 

187 46 

60 81 

413 40 

118 95 

81 14 

118 60 

84 60 

71 15 

60 0» 

1,060 00 

806 66 

485 4» 

488 64 

81 7» 

76 66 

808 16 

18185 

66 00 

406 90 

199 86 

180 68 

07 66 

70 70 

83 60 



MISGELLANSOUS FINANCIAL STATISnCS. 
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TABLE Y III .^Oontinued. 



Ck>antl0a. 



Oaoeola 

Osooda 

Otsego 

Ottawa. 

Presqne Isle 
Roeoommon 
Saginaw — 
8t.01alr.... 
St. Joseph... 

^^lyilMJ^ 

Sohooloraft. 
Shiawassee. 

Tasoola.. 

Yan Borsn... 
Washtenaw . 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Bonded 

lodebtediMM 

of the 

dtotriele. 



f7,U8 9Q 

uoboo 

1,400 00 
SB,8L194 

6,000 00 

800 00 

85,486 00 

88,080 00 

8,814 87 

18,600 17 

880 00 

16,818 40 

46076 00 

7,486 80 
47,80186 
88.676 00 
180164 47 



ToUl 
Indebtednei 
of the 
dietricte. 



|7«888 8I 

2,068 87 

1,738 67 

28,88118 

10,808 46 

686 60 

42,884 28 

86,642 71 

8,407 79 

21,067 60 

966 08 

18,06176 

48,080 18 

8,087 07 

48,446 87 

80,908 08 

19,886 26 



Amoant doe 
the dlstrleU. 



' Amoimt 
received bj 
the dlttricte 
for non-reii' 
dent tuition. 



81,842 73 

1347 76 

880 78 

1399 46 

6394 20 

298 48 

8,776 86 

1,174 49 

42108 

1,616 88 

88 61 

1.400 86 

1327 60 

2,009 69 

717 49 

798 88 

819 78 



8108 06 



824 27 



10 00 

830 62 

688 26 

1,801 IS 

14124 



1,104 44 
617 50 
1300 84 
6380 80 
2,264 16 
97 02 



Amount paid 
snd due in* 
■pectora and 
membere of 
sehool boards 
for •enricee. 



Amoant pnld 
and doe town- 
ship chairmen 
and offlcen 
forienrlcee. 



8247 80 


8105 07 


64 25 


28 76 


122 80 


47 01 


804 10 


416 28 


122 26 


11167 


8160 


26 60 


470 64 


678 80 


200 60 


180 25 


144 26 


188 00 


280 25 


188 40 


100 00 


69 60 


206 67 


884 96 


888 76 


160 88 


866 16 


114 66 


370 60 


8»86 


86160 


8,696 26 


288 91 


286 88 
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SUPERn^TENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE IX. 

Cost per Capita of Public SehoolM of the State for the School year ending 

September 3, 1888. 



Goontles. 



Totals. 



AioonA 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim — .... 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch. 

Oalhonn 

c— ,- 

Charlevoix..... 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta. 

Eaton 

Emmet........ 

ueneeee... .... 

OUdwin 

Gk)gebic 

Gkl. Traverse . 
Gratiot. 



No. of poholan 

Indnded in 

lohool oentQfl 

in— 



n. 



II 



818,8m 



807 



8,688 

8,S78 

«87B 

688 

678 

1.848 

18,586 

688 
6,688 
8,666 
8,4M 
1.681 

or4 

1.848 

1,648 

888 

8,080 



8,878 
8,478 
1,881 
4,887 



1,686 
1,488 
8,648 



s 






811,074 



],U8 
187 
9,048 
1,064 
2,067 
1,068 



8,076 

8,884 

1.064 

6,788 

6,066 

6,700 

4.680 

83M 

1,888 

1,618 

1,106 

8,887 

. *»7 

1,688 

8,176 

1,407 

7.878 

746 

818 

8,871 

6.860 



No. pupils 
enrolled Id— 



11^ 



199,907 



238 



2,948 

1,888 

887 

848 

401 

1.508 

7,447 

474 

4,188 

2,844 

4,408 

1,888 

668 

891 

906 

891 

1,918 

200 

1,006 

8,086 

908 

8,846 



1,085 
1,800 
2,280 



111 

P3 9 



2860111 



779 
107 

7,014 
012 

1,688 
780 
158 

4,987 

918 
6,196 
4,117 
4,808 
8,625 
1,770 
1,196 
1,120 

827 
4,488 



942 
4,968 



5,512 
654 

810 
1,808 
6.146 



Ooet per eaplta for 
iDfltraeUon, 

beaed on icbool 
oentns in— 



111 



8580 



15 



548 

406 

788 

8T7 

886 

620 

429 

718 

606 

796 

5 81 

767 

680 

426 

844 

508 

691 

787 

888 

668 

685 

664 






8i41 



500 

778 
567 



8696 
1854 
880 
558 
604 
568 
848 
447 
840 
680 
462 
488 
546 
562 
526 
496 
468 
591 
485 
1884 
478 
488 
594 
411 
686 
825 
588 
874 



^1 



84 86 



85 86 
18 64 
427 
440 
646 
496 
869 
484 
408 
694 
628 
650 
664 
618 
687 
463 
404 
664 
492 
1125 
896 
618 
611 
506 
696 
628 
628 
416 



Ooet per capita for 

invtmonon, 

based on enroll- 

meniln — 



^^1 



88 50 



8708 



667 

786 

808 

683 

1250 

6 81 

725 

892 

818 

808 

846 

840 

707 

700 

589 

658 

755 

1060 

701 

789 

717 

8 71 




8806 



8 81 
888 
648 



8808 
1597 
490 
961 
778 
765 
I860 
648 
686 
786 
590 
540 
682 
707 
709 
761 
666 
789 
604 

17 76 
795 
689 
840 
660 
986 

1400 
706 
466 



I: 






87 20 



8825 

16 97 

589 

887 

785 

709 

1281 

675 

706 

828 

690 

670 

762 

748 

709 

786 

681 

727 

649 

1606 

746 

616 

788 

6 71 

885 

927 

798 



Total expenaei per 

capita daring 

year, baaed npon 

wirollmentin — 




$1687 



81068 



968 
1846 
1811 
2811 
8122 
14 83 
1486 
1846 
16 97 
2088 
1677 
1278 
1160 
1026 
U78 

958 
1161 
2882 
2017 
14 68 
974 
2061 



hi 



g«. 



75 



8868 
18 71 



621 1161 



81468 

8868 

684 

1686 

1118 
1245 

27 66 
764 
878 

1241 
886 
730 
868 
946 

U80 

1627 
901 

1618 
819 

8088 

14 08 
710 

1880 
805 

17 41 

6889 

1014 
661 



812 88 



818 68 

88 58 

766 

18 18 

U88 

16 41 
28 01 

9 11 
18 86 
12 77 
12 19 

11 90 

12 07 
10 87 
1187 
18 00 
10 24 
12 68 

821 
27 88 

17 88 
999 

U61 
12 79 

17 41 
87 78 

18 67 
812 



COST FEB CAPITA OF PUBUC SCHOOUS. 
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TABLE IX.— Continued, 



Coantlea. 



fiUlBdalflu... 
fioaghton... 

Huron. 

Ingham...,. 

Ionia 

Mamoo 

Iron 

Isabella..... 
Isle BoyaL.. 

Jackson 

Kalamasoo. 



Nol of teholaii 

Indodsd in 

■ebool oensw 

ln~ 




Cent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Ijapeer 

Ijeelanaw .. 
Lenawee... 
Uvlngston. 

Looe 

JCaeklnao.. 



ManttoQ... 
Ifarqnette.. 



Meoosta...., 

Menominee 
Kidland... 



Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorencf. 

Muskegon 

l^ewaygo. ...... 

'Oakland. , 



2,700 
9,947 
1,680 
MOO 
8,806 
8,118 



1,108 



8,600 

8,814 

800 

19,708 

641 

1.060 

8,088 




MBO 
1,446 
846 
1,111 
8,684 
4,981 



9,199 
8,179 
8,888 
4,987 
1,«5 



8,009 
8,689 



6,168 



7,801 
A,6U 
6,897 



4,946 



9,787 
1,897 
4,186 



6,987 
4,800 
1,880 
9,688 

880 
1,011 
6,989 
8JM8 
8,488 
4,786 

148 

814 
6,980 
8,064 

870 
1,176 
8,087 
4,007 
1,970 
8,871 

1,117 

I 

8,486 
6,987 ; 

871 
8,079 
4,781 
6,886 



Ko. popili 
enrolled in— 




8,276 
6,018 
1,780 
8,961 
8,764 
1,916 
661 
790 




||3 



6,108 
494 
4,068 
4,896 
4,984 



168 
8,668 



4,800 

4,168 

tn 

18,489 
818 

m 

2,844 



4,188 
1,444 

161 



8,488 

8318 

06 

£,668 
1,708 
1,888 
8318 



1,406 
8.141 



6306 



8,e» 



4388 

8,740 

1,081 

7,076 

817 



^8B8 

1384 

6,601 

3,9S8 

09 

675 

8306 

1317 

187 

714 

1,866 

8376 

1366 

1; 



6388 
6,098 



Ooot per espita for 
Infttractlon, 
' on Mhool 

OOONBln— 



i1^ 



96 86 
687 
436 
611 
800 
868 
708 
608 



678 
686 
608 
661 
871 
680 
616 
487 
679 
784 
6 71 
489 
489 
478 
188 
616 
601 
619 
678 
6 41 



8,686 
8,666 
6376 



840 
609 



667 
476 

7*7 



n 



8454 

448 
898 
449 
448 
5U 
957 
481 



494 
548 
808 
445 
891 
764 
888 
898 
467 
476 
796 
5T7 
880 
468 
819 
818 
541 
445 
514 
481 
878 
881 
878 
1091 
480 
469 
516 



5. 



8684 
668 
888 
528 
568 
889 
764 
487 



689 
669 
7 67 
590 
555 
670 
457 
899 
548 
586 
717 
498 
885 
469 
190 
500 
569 
506 
666 
529 
878 
886 
478 
1091 
580 
468 
696 



Cost per osplls for 

InBtmetton, 

bMed 00 enroll- 

montln— 






$814 
970 
666 
804 
989 
588 
848 
718 



934 
875 
779 
ia48 
748 
696 
848 
746 
885 
785 

10 oe 

714 
7 41 
888 
898 
889 
790 
776 
868 
771 



788 

7 74 



888 
670 
889 




$648 
767 
499 

568 
575 

761 

1887 

568 



689 
711 
958 
596 

1487 
968 
518 
678 
587 
677 

U87 
818 
606 
686 
884 

1846 
788 
618 
806 
679 

1188 
460 
511 

1481 
606 
598 
668 



8680 
965 
545 

677 
708 
688 
980 
694 



790 
798 
980 
888 

lor 

8 81 
618 
600 
708 
619 

1180 
768 
658 
766 
840 
896 
751 
678 
889 
710 

1186 
618 
618 

1481 
771 
609 
788 



ToUl ozponiM por 

e^ta during 

7«sr, bsMd npon 

oaroUment in— 




81460 
1569 
890 
1588 
1509 
1005 
1808 
1041 



1658 

1691 

1487 

1908 

78 

919 

1568 

989 

1896 

16 88 
1888 
1547 
1844 

17 04 
408 

1547 
8184 
1881 
1687 
8708 



38 18 
1068 



17 07 
1088 
1406 




17 99 

1888 

766 

861 

728 

1174 

8601 

884 



608 

898 

1496 

856 

17 66 

14 80 

673 

768 

600 

7 81 

8084 

1851 

794 

1041 

408 

8145 

1876 

980 

1887 

1181 

1766 

608 

786 

84 07 

849 

989 

918 



810 08 

15 88 
800 

^80 
10 84 
10 

16 88 






1)187 
18 15 

14 81 

15 84 

18 98 
U88 

987 
786 
990 
9 71 

19 38 
14 18 

970 

14 78 

404 

16 14 
88 19 
10 73 
14 78 

16 61 

17 66 
948 
866 

84 07 

14 98 

969 

1118 
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BUPERIN TENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE IX. —Continued. 



Conntles. 



Oceana. 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.... 

Osceola 

OscodM 

Otsego..: 

Ottawa 

Presqne Isle... 
Roscommon.. 

Saginaw 

St. Glair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee ... 

Tosoola 

Van Boren.... 

Washtenaw... 
Wayne........ 

Wexford 



No. of scholars 

included In 

■chool census 

In— 



tlcS 



Xf s 






1,089 

aoi 

IfiU 



198 

e,10B 

218 

188 

17,019 

7,898 



8.870 
616 
8,818 
8,696 
8,889 
6,665 
71;B88 
1,468 



III 



8,857 
1.001 

147 
8,838 

489 
1,111 
6,401 
1.848 

807 
9,811 
9,719 
4,418 
9,474 

478 
5,814 
8,183 
6,117 
6,456 
9,888 
1,767 



No. pupils 
enrolled in — 



•So? 
|8| 



770 

861 

475 

1,418 



180 
4,680 

166 

184 
0,867 
4,796 
8,469 
1,798 

'488 
8,796 
8.148 
8,87S 
4Ji60 
86,881 
1.193 



■S-3 
111 

J3 "O 



8,909 

808 

98 

8,894 

408 

865 

4,475 

651 

188 

5,809 

6,404 

8,403 

6,788 



4,406 
6,691 
4,819 
4,609 
6,831 
1,858 



Cost per eaplU for 

inetrnotion, 

bMed on school 

ceosttsin— 






8511 
896 
9 91 
589 



560 
494 
899 
554 
468 
488 
845 
404 
766 
788 
568 
697 
7 61 
884 
576 



111 



84 48 
744 

17 80 
480 
896 
787 
854 
888 
79S 
855 
818 
618 
818 
881 
413 
848 
469 
480 
828 
7 49 



^=3 



14 63 
669 

1119 
660 
806 
711 
423 
804 
719 
424 
864 
645 
881 
816 
626 
899 
548 
617 
866 
674 



Oost per oipita for 

instnacUon. 

bMed oo enroll- 

ment In — 



Graded 

school 

districts. 


Ungraded 

school 

districts. 


17 28 


$506 


497 


928 


14 42 


27 47 


624 


670 




956 


600 


947 


644 


606 


661 


594 


617 


1887 


849 


570 


666 


468 


1001 


664 


684 


4 41 


709 


1267 


848 


645 


696 


407 


785 


596 


1187 


678 


1028 


546 


719 


978 



H 



$6 21 
828 

16 54 
668 
966 
887 
577 
5 67 

1045 
741 
552 
806 
4 61 
985 
660 
552 
667 
896 
985 
654 



Total expenses per 

capita during 

year, based npoD 

enrollment in — 



Graded 

school 

dlstricto. 


Upgraded 

school 

dlstricto. 


All the 
diitriots. 


11179 


8814 


18 91 


1618 


18 67 


14 2» 


18 83 


87 88 


21 8» 


886 


985 

* 


04» 




1510 


15 la 


929 


1500 


14 Q» 


1171 


704 


94S 


1819 


1241 


12 66 


820 


2860 


17 80 


17 74 


768 


18 86 


1047 


686 


8U 


15 87 


870 


1161 


897 


634 


68» 


17 01 


20 43 


18 46 


1609 


7 71 


1126 


1718 


7 61 


10 16 


1288 


818 


986 


18 T9 


900 


18 76 


2860 


847 


20 01^ 


1880 


1466 


14 26 
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TABLE X. 

Statistics of Toumship Libraries cu reported by School Inspectors for the year ending- 
September 3, 1888. 



ConntlM. 



Totals. 



Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Banr 

Bay 

Bensle 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun ... 

Caas 

OharleTolx. 
Cheboygan 
Chippewa. . 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford-. 

Delta 

Eaton. 

Kmmet 



Oladwln 

Oogeble 

Grand TraTerw. 

Oratlot 

Hilledale 

Houghton 



%a ^* *tf PM 

^f 8 



477 



8 
1 
12 
2 
2 
8 
1 

10 

8 

8 

10 

11 

14 

10 

2 

8 

2 

2 

12 

2 



glfl 



244 



4 

2 
8 
2 



IB 






619 



1 
2 

10 
8 

12 
I 

8 

10 

11 
9 
4 
8 
6 
8 
6 
4 
7 
8 
6 
4 
7 
8 
1 
8 



18 
2 
2 
8 



•OS- 
'S If 



10,845 



812 

12 

198 



41 



64 
627 

88 

71 
128 
260 

82 
165 



8 

186 

46 

188 

107 



J. 6« 
^§ 

asa 8 

I!? 



129,644 



9 

172 



280 



2,767 

899 

2.148 

77 



1,188 
2,686 
1,686 
4.168 
1,686 

900 
2,064 
1,664 

816 






li 



$16,016 44 



$50 00 

25 00 

482 22 



87180 



618 
1,883 



8,074 
1,116 



801 



8,779 

4 

400 

2,824 



89 77 

440 08 

128 68 

728 64 

28167 

85 75 

107 06 

246 51 

167 18 

60 00 

68 75 

16 68 

2n60 

75 00 

207 84 

148 85 

88 71 

40 87 



II. 



$8,688 82 



$162 06 



846 60 



29 06 
446 18 



00 



60 00 
60 00 
00 



205 00 



100 00 



60 00 
00 



TO 



68 06 
60 00 



8|is 

c»~ Oft. 



8*'6-f 



183,128 68- 



40 00 



$80 75- 



807 51 

14 80 

106 96- 



887 70* 
8GB 75 

12 85 
600 48 
162 09- 
219 80 

60 85 
80 86 
124 27 
124 84 
96 80 
4108 

13 46. 
206 27 
261 08 



860 94 



60 41 
120 48 
680 00 



SUFEBINTEHDBHrs RBPOBT. 



TABLE X.—ConHnved. 



OoonUtt. 


1 


1 




i 


I 

111 


9 


ill 


•p! 




11 

12 
11 






i.«» 

eu 
uo 

1,«T 


iiarts 




tiD7a 
















mu 


moo 








iMbell^ 


10 


m 


1.108 


SU86 




168 01 










11 
U 

s 

u 






80 

m 


7S0 

i.n« 
■11 

S,686 

IJH 

i,ea 

1,061 

I,™ 
B,ueB 

l^lT 


18 67 
164 W 

IBflO 
348 86 

81 00 

gam 

BO 78 

lotto 

184 Bl 
7818 




UH81 










16 00 
76 00 




Kmit 


m 


^408 81 




lot 
lis 

4 
U4 
44 












68 88 










10 

n 
i 

8 

a 

1 

4 
fi 

1 
8 

« 

1 

e 

1 
























47 
SSI 

110 

1 

H 
Ut 

an 

646 


1.4»l 

1.8a 

68 

i,m 

2.T88 

h«n 

8,881 
400 
B8S 

2.«» 

2,064 

no 

8,»64 
1,688 

>,t08 
8,1W 


ten 
as 88 

188 81 
600 
446 01 
81186 
888 84 
, 80044 

»to 

114 16 

IWU 

IBS go 

SI BO 

OT64 
877 68 
440 78 
818 16 




846 86 
























E.048 8T 


»88 
IBS BO 
460 00 




















16 
19S 

61 

sie 
in 

8» 

at 
n 








10 00 


»«86 








100 00 

snca 
aoD 














moo 

16 00 





























8TATISTIG8 OB* TOWNSHIP LIBRARI£S. 
TABLE X .--ContinuecL 



Ixxvii 



Coanties. 



Osceola 

OacodA 

OtMgo. 

Ottawa 

Preflqne Isle.. 
Roeoommoii... 

Saffinaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph . 

Sanilac 

ScAoolcralt... 

Shiawasaee 

Tuscola. 

Van Bnren... 
Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 




4 

4 
6 
4 
4 
4 

10 
9 

lU 

10 
1 
8 

11 
6 

U 
8 




•I 8 



2 
4 



8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
8 
7 
8 
8 
4 
8 



&i 



a 



^1 



o 

as 



\ii 



11 
1 

7 

11 
1 
2 

10 
7 
8 

14 
8 
8 

18 
9 
7 
6 

U 



1^ 



il 



807 
1 
4 



71 
188 
188 
874 



180 






« 9 3 

"S S 5 



g 



1,978 

872 

1,660 

8»44S 

87 



8,968 
8,406 
1,807 
1.677 
440 
1,087 
8,894 
8,806 
8,407 
4,707 
8,810 




8870 76 

40 76 

884 86 

869 86 

400 

600 

146 74 

184 86 

849 48 

809 98 

886 75 

188 48 

806 61 

668 60 

8147 

100 86 

16 



8 

3 



li 



1 



I 



0» 



180 00 
800 00 
186 10 
600 
100 00 



100 00 
15 00 



85 00 

10 00 

800 00 



80 00 
167 18 




899 80 



80 87 

811 78 

100- 

6174 
16175- 
147 87 



166 81 



110 85- 

71 77 

818 09* 

186 74 

6,400 54* 

788: 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE XL 

JStatiatiea of District Libraries as reported by School Inapectore for the year ending 

September 3, 1888, 



Counties. 



ToUda. 



Aloona.. 
Alger..., 
Allegan. 
Alpena.. 
Antrim . 
Arenao.. 
Baraga.. 
Barry.., 



a M 

# a 

•=3 8 
3-2U 



»7 



I 

h 



46,684 



111 

lit 



812 



1'i 



m O 
9» 



i 



9 

•s 

I 



|2S 



K 



njm 



§ 

s 
I. 



IS 



III 

d ? SJ 

nil 



888,880 



867,888 78 



838,48880 



Bay 



Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Oalhonn 

•Caas 

Oharlevoix 

•Cheboygan , 

Chippewa 

Clare.. 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta.. 

Baton.. 

Bmmet. 

•Ctonesee 

Gladwin 

Oogebic 

Orand TraTerse. 



» 



1,604 



8 
4 

1 
11 



68 
148 



286 



17 



42 



446 
9U0 

1J19 

i;no 



207 



16 
8 

1 
1 
1 

8 
6 
1 
9 
4 
6 
6 
1 
8 
1 



141 



20 
216 
670 

10 

244 

126 

1,006 

46 

16 
127 



2,107 

2,841 

168 

114 



$248 64 

486 00 

66 00 



1,668 

18,478 

601 

2,670 

816 

10,042 

1,018 

16 



2U28 

870 80 

184 76 

86 00 

866 96 

886 84 

1,148 68 

72 41 

86 00 

172 84 



606 26 

128 88 
106 24 



28 96 
608 78 
77 98 
62 80 
700 41 
426 88 
498 61 
426 24 
112 80 
880 68 
888 62 



••• 



7 
8 



81 
44 



18 



78 91 



1 
4 

21 
1 



17 

66 

720 

4 



1 
1 



8 
128 



808 



6,897 



1 
1 



10 
40 



16 
800 



28 76 

172 47 

200 

96114 

86 90 

880 00 



274 08 

868 

206 27 

127 46 



1,888 91 



74 62 
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TABLE Xh^ContinuecL 



Conntiee. 



•^42nttiot 

HUlMUle.. 
Oooffhton.. 



H«ron. 



lion 

iMbella... 
ble Royal. 

Jaoluon... 



Kent 



lAka. 



LeeUnaw. 



lilTliigston 

L«e6 

Sfaoklnao.. 
Maoomb... 



Manitoa ... 
Marquette 



Menominee. 
Midland.... 



Mootoaln.. . . • 
MontaofenoT 




8 
81 



8 
9 
8 
1 



84 
64 
11 
14 
4 
1 
80 



68 
8 
8 



7 

7 



8 
7 
4 

8 
6 
6 
7 
1 
I 



200 
788 



46 



141 



U 

415 
606 

2,104 
18 



84112 
241 
841 



78 
160 
878 

m 



117 



80 
U4 



o ax 

o E a 

|i3 



6 
4 
7 
8 
4 
6 
2 
1 
2 



8 
4 
1 
7 



||l 

• •g 



251 
60 

318 
22 

688 



66 

200 
120 



149 

.1,181 

49 

4,907 



2 
7 
1 

18 
2 
1 
1 

11 
5 
1 
5 
i 
4 
2 
2 



8 
6 



8 



77 

40 

479 

20 



U8 
876 



72 
165 



461 
86 



791 



o 
es 

5i 



1,889 
555 

8,496 



6,454 
987 
547 
200 



1,815 
15,479 



24,865 



1,542 
97 

8,580 

246 

11 



2,641 



60 

5,600 

2,000 

2,100 

764 



2,671 



N025 



8340 00 
10146 
495 12 

45 60 
77510 
547 75 
146 68 
100 00 

60 60 



127 45 

2,214 86 

115 96 

8,468 54 

10 00 

25 00 

96 80 



906 90 
20 80 



46 00 



42 88 



888 85 

286 40 
d24 6S 
879 80 

aoo 

5188 
U195 

287 78 



u»in 




1487 69 

605 89 

606 89 
96 05 

815 41 
406 11 
13165 



Avv wv 



878 68 

2,278 88 

25 82 

2,480 28 

114 52 



242 89 



895 40 



208 80 
894 47 
807 66 



808 66 

625 90 

878 94 

19 96 

14 85 



464 07 
804 55 



844 44 
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TABLE XL^ConHnued. 



CoanUea. 



Newaygo 

Oakland 

Ooeana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon... 

Osceola 

Oaooda 

Otaego 

Ottawa. 

Preaqne lale. 
Roaoommon. 

Saginaw 

St Clair 

St. Jooeph 

fi^ntlM^ 

Schoolcraft.. 



if 






7 

80 

6 



8 
1 



'i 






684 

1,602 

811 



I* 1 




8 
4 



40 



8 
8 






i 



©a 

e ■ 



MO 



18 



71 
8,011 



1,646 
466 



ill 

0. 






Si 

ti 



$16 00 

468 40 

84 00 



100 00 
68 66 



in 



as 



"S 



II 



f 



|18 6(>> 



18 0» 



789 tU 

80 7^ 



Tnsoola.. 

Yan Bnren.. 
Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 



1 

18 
U 



87 
801 
616 



11 
1 



166 



8;BS8 
90 



686 
476 96 
106 06 



48 
8 



1,706 
888 

1,969 



8 
9 
6 

7 



1. 



107 

116 

16 



140^17 

SJBEBo 

1,628 

811 



1,741 06 
880 66 

868 01 
80 70 



10 
16 
14 
10 
78 
8 



818 



817 
80O 

18,117 
10 



6 
8 
6 
6 
81 
1 



160 
48 

18 

447 

18,811 

117 



900 
1,068 



OysOv 

96,888 
480 



U0 96 
187 47 
186 74 
986 81 
87.438 96 
177 8T 



870 81^ 



486 7S 



74 6ft 



888 8T 

86 41 

847 91 

686 1» 

7,188 4E1» 
16 OC. 
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TABLE XII. 

Branches of Instruction as Reported by School Inspectors for the year ending 

September 3, 1888. 



Oonntiw. 



Totals 

Alcona 

Alger. 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga. 

Barry 

B»y 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch. 

Oalbonn 

Cass 

CharleToiz. 

Cheboygan. 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton. 

Crawford 

Delta.. ^ 

Eaton.. 

Emmet- 

Oeneeee 

Qladwin- 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

K 



Namber of districts in which instruction is given in 



O 



6,944 



7 
178 

20 

M 

» 

10 
147 

49 

44 
148 
130 

ie4 

114 

68 

62 

86 

S6 
181 

41 

85 
149 

61 
169 

21 
9 

68 
181 
166 < 



I 



6,968 



7 

176 

20 

66 

26 

10 

147 

49 

44 

148 

180 

164 

114 

68 

62 

86 

86 

181 

41 

86 

149 

61 

169 

21 

9 

58 

181 

166 






6.958 



I 



7 

176 

20 

66 

26 

10 

147 

49 

44 

148 

180 

164 

114 

68 

62 

86 

86 

181 

41 

86 

149 

61 

169 

21 

9 

56 

131 

166 



1 


1 


6,968 


6,947 


22 


21 


7 


7 


176 


176 


20 


20 


65 


65 


26 


25 


10 


10 


147 


147 


49 


49 


44 


44 


148 


148 


180 


180 


164 


164 


114 


114 


68 


68 


62 


52 


86 


86 


86 


36 


131 


131 


41 


41 


85 


34 


149 


148 



61 I 
159! 

21 ! 
9 

58 
181 
166 



61 
169 

21 
9 

58 
181 
166 



u 
m 

g 



SO 

a 
H 



6,827 



19 

5 

178 

18 

65 

25 

10 

147 

46 

42 

148 

130 

168 

118 

67 

45 

86 

36 

127 

36 

32 

149 

55 

159 

21 

7 

67 
181 
163 



I? 
I 

s 

ad 



6,294 



18 

12 

162 

15 

68 

24 

10 

183 

45 

41 

142 

118 

147 

110 

60 

41 

24 

31 

120 

84 

26 

147 

49 

148 

19 

4 

63 

129 

151 



1 

i 

> s 

58 


i 

< 


t 


1 


1' 


3,704 


1,725 


479 


6,044 


660 


]Z 


5 




12 




8 


1 




6 




96 


56 


15 


142 


16 


7 


2 


2 


13 


IV 

1 


48 


6 


2 


54 


10 


19 


5 


4 


20 


4 


9 


8 


i 


6 


1 


85 


41 


13 


86 


4 


26 


12 


8 


40 


4 


17 


8 


1 


41 


2 


77 


48 


12 


112 


12 


68 


88 


6 


92 


8 


85 


67 


10 


184 


18 


65 


42 


6 


102 


11 


37 


12 


4 


64 


8 


28 


8 


5 


.48 


6 


22 


2 


1 


81 


2 


19 


6 


2 


82 


2 


78 


24 


4 


109 


18 


26 


7 


2 


87 


5 


7 


2 


1 


19 


2 


T8 


27 


6 


89 


6 


18 


6 


2 


61 


2 


lU 


54 


9 


114 


9 


7 


1 


1 


18 


1 


8 


2 


1 


7 


1 


28 


8 


1 


63 


1 


79 


31 


8 


104 


12 


77 


76 


10 


116 


18 



I 

A 



82T 



18 
8 
8 
4 

t 
3 
2 

1 
T 
4 
IS 
5 
8 
» 
I 



6 
2 
1 
4 
2 
4 



1 

1 

7 

13 
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TABLE Xll.'-Oontinued. 







% 


Number of districts in which instruction is given in 






Counties. 


• 

j 




• 


• 

1 

< 

19 
106 
185 
143 

23 

8 

100 


• 

1 


• 

U 


• 

3 
H 

• 

OQ 

17 

95 
128 
188 

20 
7 

92 




5S 


i 
1 


• 

« 

1 

7 
7 
8 
6 
6. 

10 


1 

18 
77 
89 
86 
20 
7 
80 


• 


• 


Hongliton 


19 
105 
185 
143 

23 

8 

100 


19 
1C6 
185 
148 

28 

8 

100 


19 
103 
185 
148 

23 

8 

100 


19 
106 
135 
143 

28 

8 

100 


17 
102 
134 
148 

23 

8 

100 


12 

34 
78 
80 
14 
3 
57 


ic 
20 

48 
82 

4 

2 

20 


8 
U 
10 
7 
5 
1 
4 


7 


Haron 


5 


Ingham 


5 


Ionia - 


8 


1 

I0600 


4 


Iron 




Isabella 


2 


IsleRoyaL 




Jackson 


147 

181 

52 

214 

9 

46 

186 

58 

190 

134 

6 

82 

112 

48 

6 

36 

64 

89 

42 

64 

40 

180 

126 

20 

86 
t 
108 

218 

86 


147 

. 181 

62 

214 

9 

46 

136 
68 

199 

134 

6 

82 

112 
48 
6 
36 
64 
80 
42 
64 
40 

130 

1S8 
20 
86 

106 

218 
86 


147 

131 

62 

214 

9 

46 

136 

58 

199 

184 

6 

88 

112 

48 

6 

36 

64 

89 

42 

54 

40 

180 

128 

20 

86 

103 

218 

86 


147 

181 

62 

214 

9 

46 

186 

68 

199 

134 

6 

32 

112 

48 

6 

86 

64 

80 

42 

64 

40 

130 

128 

20 

86 

103 

213 

86 


147 

131 

52 

214 

9 

46 

186 

53 

199 

134 

6 

32 

112 

48 

6 

86 

64 

80 

42 

64 

40 

180 

128 

20 

86 

108 

213 

86 


147 

181 

61 

214 

9 

43 

186 

60 

199 

127 

4 

28 

110 

48 

4 

86 

62 

86 

42 

64 

86 

129 

127 

20 

86 

102 

218 

86 


186 

122 

50 

188 

7 

36 

110 

46 

188 

116 

• 6 

20 

100 

44 

4 

88 

47 

80 

81 

48 

31 

119 

HI 

19 

72 

116 

176 

79 


78 
78 
27 

130 

6 

27 

87 

28 

106 
85 
8 
11 
68 
27 
4 
21 
28 
33 
11 
32 
17 
63 
64 
13. 
41 
50 

113 
48 


63 
65 

7 
77 

2 

7 
30 

8 
66 
48 

1 

2 
34 

7 


14 


1 
10 

1 
18 

1 
28 
11 

2 

11 

1 


118 
84 
48 

165 

8 

40 

87 

61 

139 

100 
4 
16 
96 
43 
6 
31 
46 
78 
26 
38 
26 
79 
97 
19 
74 
74 

111 
74 


14 

12 

3 

15 

1 

2 

17 

4 

15 
16 

1 

16 
1 


g 




6 


Kalkaska. 


1 


Rent 


g 


Keweenaw 




Lake 




Lapeer 


1^ 


Leelanaw 

Lenawee .....*........ 


1 

12 
11 


Livingston 


Lnce -. 




Mackinac ^ ., . 


1 


Macomb 


u 


Manlstw 


1 


Maaiton 




Marqnette 


15 

4 

8 

6 

8 

8 

16 

80 

2 

14 

16 

68 

7 


11 
1 
4 
4 
8 

1 
6 

12 

6 

6 

20 

2 


6 
8 
8 
8 
4 
1 
4 
9 

m « a • • ■ 

6 

8 

21 

7 


3 


Manon 


2 


Mecosta.. 


3 


Menominee 

Midland 


2 

8 


Missaukee - 




Monroei 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

• 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 


3 
6 

1 
4 
4 
18 
8 
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TABLE XIL—Cantintied. 







Number of districts In which instmctlon is giyen in 






Coanties. 


• 

1 

8ft 

10 

86 

28 

40 

119 

27 

14 

148 

164 

125 

184 

17 

123 

142 

166 

167 

149 

68 


• 
M 

a 

86 

10 

86 

28 

40 

119 

27 

14 

148 

164 

125 

134 

17 

123 

142 

166 

167 

148 

68 


6fi 

e 

1 

36 

10 

83 

28 

40 

119 

27 

14 

148 

164 

li6 

184 

17 

123 

142 

1 

166 

167 

149 

68 


•c 

< 


•§. 

36 

10 

85 

27 

40 

119 

27 

14 

148 

164 

126 

184 

17 

128 

142 

166 

167 

149 

67 


1 

1 


6 

s 

« 

as 
O 

83 

8 

70 

80 

82 

110 

24 

18 

131 

148 

109 

128 

18 

122 

184 

146 

168 

140 

66 


s 


1 


• 

1 


• 

1 


• 

1 
1' 

2 
2 
6 
8 

2 
11 

3 

1 
14 
14 
11 
10 

1 

8 
18 

6 
16 
10 

6 


c 

1 


'Ogemaw 


86 

10 

85 

28 

40 

119 

27 

14 

148 

164 

125 

184 

17 

123 

142 

166 

167 

149 

68 


34 

9 

78 

26 

83 

114 

2b 

18 

148 

164 

126 

188 

17 

128 

141 

166 

166 

149 

61 


27 

6 
42 

9 
16 
64 
14 

7 

79 

106 

64 

96 

2 
74 
72 
78 
64 
67 
22 


4 
3 
11 
8 
8 
21 
8 
1 

40 
41 
88 
44 
2 
88 
86 
32 
60 
48 
6 


2 
2 

7 

1 

4 
1 

17 
12 
12 
12 

8 
10 

8 
11 

8 

6 


82 
6 
60 
17 
27 
97 
12 
10 

181 
96 
60 
98 
7 
92 

109 
04 
08 
78 
66 


1 


■OntonRgon 


1 


08C6ola .... ............ 


8 


Oscoda 




Otsego 




Ottawa 


6 


Preaane Isle 




Rofloommon 




8ag1naw , 




St. Clair 




St. Josepli.. 




Sanilac 




iSchooloraft 




Shiawassee 

Tuscola ...... 




Van Bnreo..... 




Washtenaw 




Wayne 




Wexford 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XIII. 



Private and Select Schools and School Apparatus as reported for the year ending Sep*- 

tember 3, 1888, 





Prirate and Select Schoolf. 


Apperstoi. 


Counties. 


No. of 
ichools. 


No. of teaohen 
employed. 


EitimAted 

number of 

pupil*. 


No. of 
dlfltiicU re- 
porting dlo. 
ttonariee. 


No.ofdif. 

trlcta report* 

Ing mapf. 


No. of die- 
trlcta report- 




Men. 


Women. 


ing globea. 


Totals 


284 


206 


476 


81,078 


8,780 


2,484> 


1,947: 




Alcona....... - .... 










16 
4 

116 
9 
82 
17 
6 
76 
24 
19 
97 
67 

180 
88 
26 
19 
7 
14 
88 
16 
14 
62 
SO 
99 
14 
8 
82 
60 

104 


20 
6 
66 
12 
28 
22 
8 
24 
28 
17 
40 
88 
47 
25 
16 
21 
17 
18 
27 
16 
18 
11 
11 
685 
16 
6 
84 
27 
42 


18' 


Alger.. ..... 










6* 


AllegAP ..., T- 


4 


2 


4 


880 


68- 


Alpena 


f- 


Antrim. 










19* 


Arenao ... 










10 


Barasa 










1 




2 

14 


16 


2 

14 


86 
1.470 


28 


Bay 


24 


Bensie 


14* 


Berrien 

Branch 


8 
1 
5 
2 


1 
2 
8 


2 

2 

18 

2 


40 

16 

728 

20 


46. 

2T 


Calhoun 


80 


Cam 


28 


Charlevoix....... 


16 


Chflhoygan. 


2 

1 
1 




7 

8 
1 


288 

20 
6 


18 


Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton. 

Crawford 


7 
12 
88 
10* 


Delta 

Eaton 


2 

4 
1 
8 


1 
16 

1 
4 


8 
7 
3 
6 


680 
856 

92 
76 


14 
19 


Emniet. .•..•>•■...•-......... .... 


4. 


Oenesee 

Qladwin 


81 
17 


Gogebic -. 








1 


4 


Orand Traverse 










2T 


Gratiot 










26 


Hillsdale 










40- 















PRIVATE AND SELECT SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE XI 11. —Continued, 





PrlTste snd Select Schoolt. 


Appsrstae. 


ConntlaB. 


No. of 
lehooU. 


No. of tesehen 
emplojed. 


KsUmsted 

namber of 

papllt. 


No. of 

distrioUre* 

porting dio- 

tlonarles. 


No. of dlA. 
triets report- 
ing ifaapt. 


No. of dle- 
trkte report- 




Men. 


W^omen. 


ing globes. 

1 


Hoaghton .... ........ ...... ...... 


6 

18 

8 

6 


8 

9 
8 
8 


16 
5 
8 
6 


1,060 
811 
800 
866 


16 
80 
78 
80 
16 
6 
81 


15 
63 
88 
88 

16 

7 

81 


14 


Huron 


41 


iDglumi .......................... 


86 


Ionia ......................... 


84 


loeco 


11 


Iron 










5 


Isabella 


1 


1 




60 


17 


Itfle Royal 




Jackson 








""*•""""••/• 


111 
88 
87 

144 

8 

81 

64 

18 

m 

61 

8 

8 

67 

87 


88 
17 
83 
97 

7 
15 
48 
2S 
77 
19 

4 
Id 
41 
89 

8 
87 
88 
48 
84 
48 
86 
87 
53 

9 
88 
89 
58 
88 


88 


ICalsmazoo 


8 




6 


100 


88 


Kalkaska.^ 


11 


Kent « 

Keweenaw 


19 
1 


88 


81 

I 


8,867 
10 


71 
8 


Lake 


16 


Lapeer 


8 

1 
8 
8 


1 
6 

1 


8 

10 
1 


80 

86 

496 

88 


86 


Leelanaw 


10 


Lenawee 


68 


Liyingston i.. 

liQce 


24 
3 


Mackinac 


8 

10 

4 


11 

a 


8 

9 
10 


44 

966 
800 


5 




41 


Manistee ..................... 


«4 




t 


Marauette 


6 


1 


16 


1,186 


19 
86 
48 
88 
88 
18 
6£ 
88 
10 
80 
54 
181 
49 


24 




80 


Mecosta 


4 
4 


8 

1 


4 
7 


816 
838 


43 


Menominee .. 


88 


MIHli^n't 


26 


Missaukee 










17 


Monroe.... 


16 


IB 


11 


1,000 


89 
87 


Montcalm 


Montmorency 




. . 






i 


Muskegon 


8 

1 


10 
8 


10 

1 


606 
86 


89 


Newaygo -. 


86 


Oakland 


87 


Ooeana. 


1 


1 


1 


40 


87 
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SUPERINTENDKNTS REPORT. 



TABLE X II L—Continued. 





Private and Select Schoolf. 




Apparatus. 




Gonnties. 


No. of 
whoolf. 


No. of teaehen 
employed. 


Estimated 

number of 

popiU. 


No', of 

districtf re- 

porUngdic 

Uonariefl. 


No. of dls. 
tricts report- 
ing maps. 


No. of dls- 
tricts report- 


• 


Men. 


Women. 


ing globes. 


OffomAW........^ 








• 


21 

« 
87 

8 
23 
95 
12 

4 
78 
78 
68 
67 

7 
51 
61 
83 
88 
88 
86 


22 

6 
81 

5 
19 
81 
19 

6 
62 
54 
24 
49 

6 
27 
40 
41 
48 

• 

68 
24 


14 


OntonasoD ^,r 










5 


Osceola........... l.~ 


8 

4 


2 

1 


1 
4 


100 
88 


* 4 

24 


Osooda 

OtB6flro ........................... 


6 
16 


Ottawa.... - -.— . 


1 
2 


2 


........ 

2 


50 
100 


55 


Presqae Isle 

Roscominon 


12 
5 


Aairlnaw 


18 

17 

2 

8 


18 
8 
2 
2 


12. 

28 

8 

1 


2,141 

1,080 

71 

80 


86 


St. Glair .- 


49 


St. Joseph . - 


28 


Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 


87 
9 


ShiawiMfwe ^ 










17 


TaBcola ..— .. 


8 

1 
11 
59 


5 

1 

12 
78 


2 

8 
191 


280 

80 

650 

11,898 


27 


Van Bnren. ...... .-,— . ......... 


80 


Wanhtftni^w . -^^. - ,-t 


28 


Wayne..................... 


48 


Wexford 


20 















EXA.MINATION AND CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 
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TABLE XIV. 

Eseamination and Certification of Teachers as reported by Secretaries of Boards of 

School Examiners for the year ending S^temher 3, 18SS, 





1 

1 

.a 

a 

H 

461 

8 
4 


P 

It 8s 
16,W7 

88 
8 


Whole No. of appti. 
cants for Secretary 'a 
special oertifleatea. 


Nnmber of 

Applicants receiring 

oertifleatea. 


to 'No. lioenaed wlthoot 

g experience in teach- 
ing. 


Hi 

9 Z 

m 
III 


oanU hav. 
ed Inati- 
f the year. 


No. of teachera hold- 
3 ing State oertifleatea. 


1? 

111 

276 


10,994 

28 
9 


No. making teaching 
a permanent occn- 
patlon. 


No. of teachera' cer- 
<* tiflcatea aaspended. 


If 


Counties. 


C 
C 

185 

1 
1 


• 

1 

496 

1 


1 i 

; e 

9.479 

23 
9 


• 

1 


l8| 
4,4n 

8 


1^ 


Totals 


1,934 
5 


1.50B 

8 
5 


1,951 

6 
5 


4,851 

11 
6 


i 


Aloona 


1 

3 




Ahrer _-.. . . 








Allegan 


8 


876 


17 


6 


43 


263 


15 


70 

1 


3K 


60 


5 


6 


814 


141 


• «« > 


• •••■ 


Alpens 

Antrim 


2 


51 


16 




1 


1 «7 


16 


9 


7 


21 






40 


22 






5 


141 


21 


8 


6 


1 ' 
66 


21 

1 


1 

6 


4 




1 


7 


70 


60 


~ * V * 


- M ■ M 


Arenac 


6 


46 


20 


2 


2 


J » 


15 


5 





25 




1 


30 


15 


.... 


I 


Baraga 


8 


18 


6 


2 


.... 


1 u 


6 


2 


6 


2 


.--- 




21 


8 


.... 


« »• * 


Barry 


7 
4 

6 

8 


381 
106 
104 
680 


87 

9 

12 

19 


3 

1 
2 

1 


11 
2 
5 
5 


• 281 

44 

65 

348 


30 

8 

12 

19 


1 39 

j • 

9 
60 


26 

8 

10 

68 


78 

11 

86 

161 




8 

1 


258 
68 
63 

860 


59 

64 

57 

100 


m mm m 
« M » • 




Bay 




Bensi6 ....... 




Berrien 


8 


8 


» m ^m 


Branch^ 


7 


260 


19 


1 


6 


110 


18 


34 


28 


60 


1 


6 


246 


185 


8 


• • • • 


Calhoun 


8 


423 


8 


6 


9 


213 


8 


65 


86 


176 




4 


263 


78 


.... 


...• 


Cass.. — . 


8 
6 


250 
188 


65 
12 


1 
8 


8 

4 


140 
76 


60 
10 


10 
15 


22 
80 


60 
86 


1 
1 


6 

* • • ■ • • 


147 
90 


100 

48 


— 




Charlevoix.... 


• » • ■» 


Cheboygan.... 


6 


60 


7 


3 


1 


86 


4 


7 


5 


26 




2 


46 


13 


« *• * 


a • • » 


Chippewa 

Clare 


4 


71 


33 




2 


89 


28 


7 


10 






2 

• 


42 


80 






6 


78 


68 


4 




54 


44 


21 


14 


82 




1 




80 


— 




Clinton* 


1 




Crawford 


5 


48 


16 


• • « • 


6 


34 


18 


4 


5 


« 


1 


1 


36 


34 


• • • • 




Delta- 


2 


62 
876 


14 


1 8 


21 
248 


1 
12 

7 


6 
70 


3 

13 

1 


r 


2 
2 


42 

286 


32 

70 


> • • * 




Baton.. 


20 ' 5 6 1 


100 




1 


Emmet 


5 110 ' 


80 2 

1 


1 
5 


62 


21 


15 


1 . 


40 


1 


•! 88 


34 


• ••• 


* ••• 


Genesee 


8 


421 , 


6 1 6 9 


208 


4 


51 


94 


163 


1 


1 »* 


81 .... 
1 


• ••• 


Gladwin 


6 
4 


26 
28 


12 


18 

20 



11 


4 
8 


8 
4 


19 


1 




21 
24 


11 - 




Gogebio ....... 


11 . 1 


1 
8 i 


1 
i 




1 

1 . 


6 






Qd. TraTerse. 


6 


150 


19 i 1 


1 

« 


1 
90 


17 


12 


28 


»i 


8 118 


50 


• w » • 


• • • * 


GraUot 

1 


6 1 


276 


74 


5 


s 


117 


60 


48 


36 


81 


1 


7 


238 


48 


— 


• • * • 



* No report received from this ooauty. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XI Y .—Continued. 



HlllBdale 

Houghton 

tSftbella 

CaJuQkioo... 

Kalkaakk 

Kent 

Keweenft*.... 
Iiak« 

Leet&nair 

UrlngatoD 

Maoklniui 

Macooib 

ManlilM 

Maalion 

BC»rqn«te.... 

Hecoata. 

Menominee... 

Uldl&nd 

MUsankoB 

Monroe .'. 

Montcalm 

Montmorenor 
JdnskacoD 

OaUud 



t 



I lit 
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EXAMINATION AND CERTIFICATION OF TEACHEBa 
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TABLE XIY .^Continued. 



OounUee. 



Ogemaw 

Ontonagon... 

Oaoeola 

Osooda 

Otseffo 

Ottawa 

Preaqne Isle.. 
. Rodcommon* 

Sagiiiaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft*.. 
Shiawassee... 

Tascola 

Van Baren.... 
Washtenaw .. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



a 






4 
4 
6 
4 
6 
7 
4 



7 
8 
8 
6 



6 
6 

8 
7 
6 
6 




III 






II 



08 



186 



36 



aei 

880 
37d 



311 
U8 
484 

287 
178 



4 

2 

46 



Number of 

sppUeanta TeoelTing 

OMtlflcatea. 



10 
28 
24 



80 

00 

40 

2 



73 
21 
40 
30 
4 
32 



8 

2 



1 
8 
2 



4 
4 

6 
6 



tJ 



6 



1 
17 



12 

12 

8 

38 



8 
8 
4 
4 

18 






41 
12 
90 
22 
88 
185 
9 



OQ 



II 



178 
160 
218 
138 



10 

26 

5 

7 



218 
128 
180 
191 
265 
96 



8 
2 
36 
19 
10 
26 
19 



1 
2 

11 
8 
8 

36 

8 



•385 
^ 1 

o a g 



18 
1 



24 

7 

15 

2 



61 
21 
15 
27 
4 
23 



55 
46 
24 
89 



85 
47 
40 



74 
10 



15 



I I 



11^ 

m 



27 

5 

74 



I 



S 



I 

.9 



26 

68 

7 



67 
140 

10 
100 



90 
48 

15 



107 
16 



75 

112 

80 

41 



125 

33 

100 



163 
64 



I 

o 






M 



1 

6 
6 




4 

2 



1 
4 
5 
1 



3 



1 

2 

16 

1 



4 
1 
9 
3 
8 



46 
26 

187 
18 
46 

281 
30 




194 
208 
247 
181 



219 
162 
202 
808 
290 
97 



42 
16 
183 
15 
41 
70 
16 



U 

I- 

n 



PI 

i 



_ a 

P 






100 
100 
174 
117 



130 

116 

100 

5 



49 



* No reports recelred from these counties. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE XV. 



Condition of Schools and School Houses as Reported by Secretaries of Boards of 

Examiners of the year ending September 3, 1888, 



Coanties. 


■ B V 

2 


No. of achoola aqp- 
-plied with diction- 
ary. 


No. of achoola anp- 
plied with mapa. 

1 


No. of acboola anp- 
plied with globea. 


No. of achool-houaea 
properly ventilated 
and heated. 


No. of achoola having 
uniform texWbooka 
in each branch. 


No. of achoola having 
a preacribed conrae 
of atady. 


No. of achoola prop- 
erly claaaifled. 


ii 

•.03 

o-»l 

as 


111 

2 


Totals 


6,564 


3,462 


2,406 

18 
5 
38 
26 
21 
16 
10 
21 
10 
20 
65 
54 
25 
40 
15 
84 
11 


1,726 


2,063 


4,460 


675 


8,068 


5,188 


2,788: 


Aloona... 


19 

7 

b 151 

40 

63 

28 

12 

142 

49 

41 

150 

129 

165 

114 

69 

51 

80 

42 


17 
4 

127 
1< 
27 
17 
6 
73 
24 
17 

100 
74 

180 
85 
86 
20 
6 
8L 


5 

6 

87 

8 

13 

18 

10 

16 

21 



40 

58 

10 

20 

5 

8 

3 

7 


6 

8 

113 

51 

15 

18 

16 

c 20 

80 

45 

108 

150 

100 

20 

40 

12 


20 
10 

120 
12 
48 
26 
18 
93 
89 
28 

124 
82 

100 

100 
60 
42 
36 
82 


16 

12 

48 

4 

1 

11 

6 

1 

2 

40 

18 

15 

8 

2 

8 

1 

8 


19 
10 

176 
10 
47 
18 
12 

121 
80 
12 
81 

115 

114 

40 

88 

80 

8 


a 20 

8 

160 

42 

48 

28 

8 

80 

a 40 

41 

115 

109 

182 

114 




Alger. 


8 


Allegan 

Alpena .« 


118 


Antrim 


80* 


Arenac - 


1 


Barasa ............ 


8 


Barry 

Bay 




Benzie. .J 


2» 


Berrien.. 


116 


Branch .... 


' 81 


<!alboiin -, 


182 


Cass 


118 


Charlevoix 




Cheboygan 

ChiDDewa. 


82 
87 
28 


24 
1 


Clare 

Clinton* 


2 


Crawford 


40 
2£ 

146 
60 

160 
19 
10 
52 


16 

26 

56 

20 

112 

f 

9 

29 


16 
28 
25 
12 
80 
t 
8 
88 


8 
12 
18 

4 

48 
11 

6 
81 


13 
16 

2 
84 

8 
40 


6 
8 

125 

21 
112 

22 
4 

47 


1 
2 
5 
2 
7 
1 
2 
10 


6 

28 

5 

2 

78 

5 
51 


40 
22 

146 
68 

182 
22 
10 
60 


2 


DelU 

Eaton 

Emmet 


60 

8 


Genesee 

Gladwin 

GK>g6bic 

Grand Traverse. . . 


72- 
U 
8 
48 



a Oral Instrnction given in some districts. 

b The other 83 districts were visited by assistant visitor. 

e Heating and ventilation fairly good. 

* No report received from this connty. 

f Not reported. 



CONDITION OF tJCBOOLS AND SCHOOL H0USE8. 
TABLE XY .—Continued. 





I- 


II 
ll 


■i 

so 
w 


li 


1 

18 
17 
SO 
7 
«S 
9 
8 


1. 

li 


IIB 
20 
Tl 

107 
■2 

S 


1 


QnUot 

HUlidalB 


lEl 
101 
£0 
108 
IB! 
Iti 

86 


as 
m 

2D 
3! 
M 

n 
u 
e 


B7 
101 
W 

SB 

U 

8 


13 
41 

30 
SO 

«s 

10 
B 


13 
4T 

ao 

70 
40 
BS 

B 


18 
tl 
SO 
39 
ST 

3 

6 


23 
T4 






InBli~n_ 


20 




IS 


Iron 


S 














Jackwn 

Kftlkaikk 

Kent 


1ST 

m 

G3 
SO 


S3 
SI 
lU 

10 

ao 
& 

!7 


4t 

m 

13 
4S 

1 
W 

10 

10 
IS 

ao 
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TABLE XVI. 

« 

Miacdlaneoua StatUtica as Reported by Seeretartea of County Boards of School Ex- 

aminerafor the Year ending September 3, 1888, 



Counties. 



TotalB. 



Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim ^... 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benele 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhenn 

Can 

CharleToix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton* 

Crawford 

• 

DelU 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse. 
Gratiot 






160 



2 

2 



2 

8 



8 
6 
2 

4 

8 



at 
V 



184 



8 
8 
8 



8 



1 
4 



4 

2 



•9 2 

.If 

S^8 



1,186X 



9 
12 
24 

9 
10 

2 

a 
11 

15 

T 

12H 
10 
25 
18 
18 
12 

8 
12 



I 
2 

2 



12 

4 
20 

9X 
11 
12 

6 
14 
15 



sol 



$2,608 47 



MOO 
800 



10 23 



888 

900 

15 74 

26 80 



80 00 
110 60 
100 00 

89 20 



800 
15 00 



20 00 

143 85 

25 00 



600 
75 00 



I 



m 



a 
I 

B 



Sao 



$10328 75 

$60 00 

10 00 

282 00 

72 00 

160 00 

62 00 

24 00 

184 00 

120 00 

100 00 

100 00 

80 00 

288 00 

203 00 

160 00 

96 00 

64 00 

96 00 



100 00 
44 00 

100 UO 
46 00 

124 00 
96 00 
48 00 

214 00 

123 00 



I 



IS 



3 



101,125 00 



1275 00 

2U0 00 

1,260 00 

800 00 

660 00 

800 00 

200 00 

1,000 00 

490 00 

800 00 

1,000 00 

1,200 00 

1,800 00 

800 00 

6rooo 

400 00 
800 00 
420 00 



400 00 
800 00 

1,200 00 
570 00 

1,400 00 
280 00 
800 00 
680 00 

1,200 00 



S 
5 



5* 



•8,68100 



$25 60 

660 

239 60 

44 00 

74 00 

8S60 

900 

197 60 

84 60» 

66 60' 

273 00 

147 00 

864 00 

187 60 

60 60> 

28 60 

48 60 

46 60 



4160 
29 00 

£8 00 
5160 

226 00 
19 60 
15 00 
74 00 

116 OO 



* No report received from this county. 
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TABLE XVII. 



Shounng the Extent to which Physiology toaa taught in the Schools of the State during 

the Year ending S^temher 3, 1888. 



Coantles. 


No. of 
district! In 
the ooanty. 


No.ofdla- 

trleU report- 

Ing physiology 

taught. 


No. of dlf- 
trlets report- 
ing physiology 
not tanght. 


No. of 

districts not 

reporting. 


Totals 


7.087 


5,488, 


611 


928 


1 




Aloona --.-.. ...................................... 


24 

9 

184 

21 

66 

27 

11 

147 

61 

44 

149 

180 

165 

116 

60 

54 

88 

88 

180 

40 

85 

147 

61 

160 

22 

9 

65 

129 

167 

22 

109 


21 

7 

155 

15 

60 

26 

8 

107 

40 

48 

181 

118 

144 

112 

58 

40 

82 

81 

109 

88 

16 

101 

62 

121 

15 

4 

00 

110 

144 

14 

81 


1 


2 


Alger........... — 


2 


All^gi^n _ --TT, __.^__ 


12 
5 
8 


17 


Alp<Mllk .....X- r- 


1 


Antrim 


3 

i 


Baraga 


2 

17 

7 


1 


Barry ..... 


29 


Bay 


4 


Benzie ........... 


1 


Berrien 


14 
8 

10 
1 
8 
1 
2 
8 
9 
2 
5 

14 
5 

23 
2 
1 
2 
5 
6 

12 


4 


Branch - - 


9 


Calhoun 


rn 


Oftflff 


8: 


Ohai'levoix - xx,-T--rT» r,,,,T,^»-xxx 


8 


Cheboygan.. 


8- 




4 


Clare 


4. 


Clinton 


12: 






Delta.. 


14 




82 


Smmet «.....•■•......-....• ...... ..■•...... .... ...... 


4 


1 
Oladwin 


IS 
5 




4 


Grand Traverse........ 


8 


Oratiot.. 


14 


Hillsdale 


17 




5. 


Hnron...... ....... ...... 


16 







PHY8IOL0OY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE XY II .^Continued. 



Coimtlee. 

• 


No. of 
dlftrioto in 
the ooanty. 


No. of dl». 
trlcU report- 
ing phyiiology 
teaght. 


No.ofdl»- 
tricto report- 
log phyeiology 

not taoghU 


No. of 

dbtrlete not 

reporting. 


Inybum , .........r- — T-T » — 


186 

144 

86 

9 

100 


106 

84 

80 

7 

06 


16 
8 


80 


InnlfL ......^r.,^^ 


84 


lOflOO..... 


8 


Iron -.— .................. ............ ............ 


2 


iBabella 


8 


Isle Royal •.. 




JaokiK>n ,.. .-.^x.^». 


167 
188 

61 

814 

• 

46 
188 

68 

190 

184 

6 

84 

68 

6 
86 
66 

100 
48 
66 
48 

188 

186 

90 

98 

104 

816 

87 

41 

11 

86 

80 

80 

110 

88 

18 

148 

164 

186 

188 

18 

188 

148 

166 

168 

161 

66 


180 
96 
47 

166 

6 

40 

108 
47 
48 

100 
8 
19 
96 
47 
6 
88 
47 
84 
86 
68 
86 
78 

no 

80 

71 

98 

186 

76 

84 

6 

60 

88 

88 

106 

16 

IS 

UO 

100 

86 

UO 

8 

98 

116 

116 

106 

88 

66 



16 

8 
84 

1 

1 
16 

1 
80 




18 




86 


Kalkaska 


8 


Kent 


88 


Kew<>«naw 




Lake 


6 


Lapeer 


80 


Leelanaw 


6 




87 


LlVlng!(|tOII .T....X,r. ...T ............ 


86 
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Markinao 


6 

4 


10 


Man1*t«e 


10 
6 






Marqaette ................................ ........... 


1 
1 
4 

8 

4 
1 

88 
6 


7 
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Ifeooeta. 


18 
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Hidlai<d 


8 
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Monroe ................ 


88 




80 


Montmorencj 






10 


86 
6 


18 


Newaygo 


8 




45 


Ooeaoa. 


6 




7 


Ontonagon 


8 

6 

3 

8 

9 

4 

2 

6 

17 

16 



8 

U 

8 

18 

18 

48 

8 


8 




8 


Oaooda. 


6 




8 


Ottawa 


7 




18 


Roaoommon.. 


4 




88 


8t OUlr 


88 




84 


Banllao 


14 




7 


Shfawameo .... .... ... . 


18 




18 


Yan Bnren ......<.....^. ...... 


88 




46 


Wayne 


87 




6 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 



cxix 



TABLE XIX. 

Financial Statistics of One Hundred and Eighty-nine Graded Schoole, as reported by 
Superintendents and Principals for the School Year 1887-8. 



Dlstrlcta. 



Adrian 

Ann Arbor 

Bad Axe 

Baraga 

Bay City 

Bellaire 

BelleTiie.^ 

BeUriUe 

Berrien Springs. 



Biff Rapids 

Blinfleld 

Boyne Falls. 

Brighton 

Broekway Center 

Brooklyn 

Byron 

Byron Center 

OadUlao 

Caledonia 

Oalomet , 

Cannonsbnrg , 

Caro 

CarsonriUe , 

Casnovia , 

Cassopolls 

Cedar Springs 

Central Mine 

Champion 

Cheboygan 



n 
II 

■a ft 
IS 

1 



11,700 00 

8.000 00 
650 CO 
860 00 

8,000 00 
640 00 
600 00 
860 00 
720 00 
860 00 

1,800 00 
700 00 
800 00 
800 00 
660 00 
800 00 
700 CO 
800 00 

1,800 00 
600 00 

t,160 00 
4»00 

1,000 00 
600 00 
640 00 
900 00 

I 

900 00 
1.000 00 
1,400 00 
1,000 00 



1. 

H 



$11,19325 
81.1176 00 

900 00 

430 00 
81,860 00 

816 00 
l,OUO0 

480 00 
1,080 00 
1,800 00 
9,187 76 

680 00 

160 00 
1.070 00 

900 00 
1.88126 

680 00 

808 60 
6,676 00 

880 00 
18,679 00 

185 00 
8,860 00 

200 00 

816 00 
8,840 00 
1,064 00 

810 00 
8,783 70 
8,40100 



W4 

I 



11,650 00 
1,230 00 



600 00 



I 

1^ 



400 00 



800 00 



$14,44325 

84,906 00 
1,660 00 
1,280 00 

83,860 00 
666 00 
1,944 00 
1,880 00 
1,800 00 
8,660 00 

10,«S7 75 

ijnooo 

610 00 
1,870 00 
1,660 00 
8,181 26 
1.880 00 

668 50 
7,876 00 

880 00 
81,680 00 

660 00 
8,860 00 

700 00 

866 00 
8,140 00 
8;664 00 
1,810 00 
0,164 70 
8,46100 



I 

-'A 



85,184 66 

7,488 87 

747 56 

99168 

9,974 18 

189 84 



887 60 
854 00 

8,769 83 

4,087 88 
100 00 
106 86 
915 86 
560 00 

, 781 08 
816 00 
179 44 

7,128 61 

869 00 

10,430 19 

600 00 

1,194 89 
179 18 
194 09 

1,866 60 
689 46 
680 00 

4,818 88 
867 14 



1 
I 



I 
1 



$19,567 81 

38,888 87 
8,897 66 
8,801 68 

483B4 18 
994 84 
1,644 00 
1,067 60 
8,054 00 
6,409 88 

14,666 03 
1,480 00 
616 36 
8;786 86 
8,100 00 
8,918 87 
1,496 00 
74194 

14,403 61 
U49 00 

81,96919 
1,160 00 
6,044 89 
879 18 
1,048 09 
4,496 60 
8,8«846 
8,490 00 
9,877 68 
4,816 14 



f. 



$14 06 

16 72 

685 

14 88 

1181 



7 47 



18 96 
10 51 
18 68 
10 00 

605 
10 66 

764 
13 14 

680 

on 

18 67 



13 47 



1166 
3 41 
10 06 
10 88 
18 46 
10 40 
908 
1188 



a 
s 

5*' 



86 00 
467 
3 01 

10 78 
848 



IC 

14 98 
477 
78 
104 
6 17 
882 
440 
II 
863 

18 42 



658 



368 

87 
888 
468 
386 
880 
786 
8 81 



I 

3 



$19 0^ 

80 39 

986 

85 60 

16 89 



7 47 



14 78 

85 48 
17 36 
10 78 

609 

16 78 
986 

17 64 
968 

10 90 

86 09 



19 99 



16 14 

488 

18 84 

16 60 

16 88 
14 80 

17 49 
14 19 



oxz 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XIX.— Continued. 



Districts. 



Olarkston 

Olayton 

OUnton 

Clio 

Ck>Id water 

OolambiaTiUe 

Concord 

Coral 

Covert 

Croswell 

Crystal Falls . 

DansvlUe 

Davisburg 

Detroit 

Dexter 

Douglas 

East Bliesfleld 

East Lake 

EastTawas... 
Edwardsburg. 
ElkRapida... 

Elm Hall 

Erie 

Bscanaba^ 

EssexTlUe 

Fayette 

Fenton 

Ferrysbarg.... 

Filer City 

Flat Rock 

Flint 

FowlervUle... 

Oaleeborg 

Oaylord 

Oirard 

Grand Ledge . 



!i 

-Ss, 



1700 00 
480 00 
800 00 
600 00 

UOOOO 
600 00 
800 00 
600 00 
357 75 
600 00 
760 00 
700 00 
280 00 

4.000 00 
810 00 
760 00 
700 00 
660 00 
950 00 
450 00 

1,000 00 
405 00 
MDOO 

i;boooo 

660 00 

659 85 
1,000 00 

400 00 
610 00 
700 00 
1,600 00 
700 00 

660 00 
460 00 
880 00 
830 00 



^4 



! 



t 

«■ 

a 
o 

a 



$560 00 



$540 00 

266 60 
1,200 00 

800 00 
8,610 00 

460 00 

000 00 

440 00 

400 00 

800 OO 
1,850 00 

840 00 

225 00 
283.87823; 12.108 00 
1,474 00 



184 00 



628 00 


825 00 


000 00 


1,020 00 


630 00 


8.260 00 


248 60 


460 00 


8.688 75 


1.680 74 


885 45 


4,476 00 


440 00 


192 60 


600 00 


15.875 00 


1,648 00 


978 20 


680 00 


225 00 


660 00 



I 

Is 

11 



$1,240 00 

786 60 

2,000 00 

800 00 

10,160 00 

960 00 

1,700 00 

940 00 

757 76 

1,084 00 

2,100 00 

1.540 00 

456 00 

250,07123 

2,284 00 

1,878 00 

1,625 00 

1,550 00 

2,870 00 

1,060 00 

4,250 00 

M8 60 

720 00 

4,728 75 

2,180 74 

1.014 70 

6,475 00 

840 00 

800 60 

1,200 00 

16,875 Oil 

2,848 00 

1,628 20 

1,080 00 

685 00 

870 00 



I 

•8 

a 

I 
1. 

^ 



$858 46 
160 00 
527 26 
116 49 

4,37160 
488 27 
466 62 
828 18 
197 20 
248 96 

1,040 70 

574 60 

75 60 

116.62062 

460 00 



432 21 
882 26 
958 51 
61100 
2,042 92 

179 94 
112 15 

1.007 11 
1,268 14 

180 75 
1,016 78 

20OOO 

1.078 15 

400 00 



610 05 
457 67 
602 80 
126 00 
460 41 






I 

1 



$1,688 

886 
8,587 

915 

14,681 

1,448 

2,225 

1,2»'.U 

951 
1,327 
3,140 
2,114 

630 
865,591 
2,734 
1,878 
1,067 
1.882 
8,823 
1,691 
6,282 

828 

832 
6,826 
8,442 
1,204 
6,490 
1,040 
1,876 
1,600 
16,876 
8,958 
2,065 
1,672 

710 
1,889 



46 
60 
26 
49 
60 
27 
62 
18 
95 
96 
70 
60 
60 
85 
00 
00 
21 
86 
61 
00 
92 
44 
15 
86 
88 
45 
78 
00 
65 
00 
00 
06 
87 
80 
00 
41 







s 


S 


o. 


S- 




u 


|2 


1*3 



$8 28 
866 
768 
688 

12 76 
588 

1178 



4 75 
14 69 
12 41 
1166 

14 60 
10 15 

9 12 

1180 

945 

8 46 
785 

15 85 
695 
720 

9 87 



$8 37 
176 

2 01 
84 

548 
899 

3 10 



10 15 
1128 



10 48 
828 

12 06 
960 
909 
880 
886 
485 



70 
788 
468 
I 94 
670 
200 



i 

I 



g 



110 66 

10 48 

964 

667 

18 28 

887 

14 88 



3 21 
208 
2 81 

4 15 
499 
165 
1 12 
229 



190 
208 



18 98 
iB76 



249 
8 72 
466 
179 
285 



645 

22 27 
17 04 

13 60 
2120 
12 16 

918 

14 61 
1148 

11 27 
1160 
20 34 

760 
882 

12 16 



12 06 
18 80 



24 86 

11 03 
18 06 

12 09 
12 41 
12 86 
10 15 

670 
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TABLE XIX. -^Continued, 



Diatricts. 



Orand Rapids 

Grass Lake 

Greenland No. 1... 
Greenland No. 2... 

Greenville 

Grindstone City..., 

Hadley 

Hancock , 

Hart 

Hartford 

Hastings 

Heraey 

Hesperla 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Holly 

Howell 

Hnbbardston 

Hudson.. 

Imlay City 

Ionia 

Isbpemlng 

Jackson City No. 1 
Jackson No. 17..:... 

Jones vUle 

Kalamaioo 

Lakeside 

Lakeview 

L*Anse , 

Lansing 

Lapeer , 

Lawrence 

Lavrton 

Lenawee J auction . 

Linden 

Lisbon 



11 



• a 



II 



? 



5S 



12,600 00 noe^OlO 24 



1,080 00 
S86 00 
700 00 

1,600 00 
650 00 
625 00 

1,600 00 
700 00 



1,170 00 



360 00 
6,976 00 

600 00 

356 00 
6,187 60 

856 00 



700 00' 1,264 00 
1,000 00, 4,007 60 



1 



it 

ss 

e 
S 



12,900 00 



700 00 


600 00 


560 00 


707 00 


1,400 00 


6,846 54 


1,100 00 


4,466 87 


1,000 00 


2,000 00 


1,000 00 


4,589 00 


460 00 


540 00 


1.000 00 


2»216 00 


900 00 


2.852 25 


i;aoooo 


10,48C 01 


2,000 00 


8,818 75 


1,800 00 


19,695 70 


1,800 00 


7,61188 


1,000 00 


1,840 00 


2,100 00 


28,8S2 70 


650 00 


1,995 00 


700 00 


1,260 00 


1,000 00 


1,600 00 



1,900 00| 14,778 87 



1,000 00 
700 00 
700 00 
840 00 
540 00 
540 00 



5,000 00 
828 00 
796 00 
229 60 
460 00 
270 00 



1 

is 

a 

I- 



458 00 



400 00 



823 00 

150 00 



188 75 



275 00 
700 00 



1,000 00 
250 00 



500 00 



$107.44024 

2,260 00 

685 00 

1,060 00 

7,929 00 

1,160 00 

880 00 

7,087 60 

1,555 00 

1.964 00 

5,00r 60 

1,800 00 

1,257 00 

8,069 54 

6,716 37 

8,000 00 

5,589 00 

090 UO 

8,354 75 

8,862 25 

11.680 01 

11,068 75 

28,195 70 

9,181 88 

2,840 00 

26,422 70 

2,895 00 

1,960 00 

2,600 00 

17,172 87 

6,000 00 

1.S2B00 

1,486 001 

669 6o| 

990 00, 

810 00' 



a 



•a . 



183,88748 

250 00 

96 01 

328 58 

2,269 79 

118 00 

188 90 

2,471 90 

345 06 

562 37 

1,178 61 

248 28 

250 00 

9,658 72 

2,036 86 

014 00 

2,66166 

260 00 

1,155 04 

790 00 

4,224 87 

8.832 40 

8;B12 46 

2,569 47 

1,828 00 

7,22102 

1,062 19 

481 80 

1,062 oe 

7,976 96 
8,440 00 
Oil 27 
622 07 
129 90 
248 89 
113 55 



.t5 
t 



S 

3 



•140,827 67 

2,600 00 

68101 

1,372 68 

10,196 79 

1,268 00 

1,068 90 

9,609 40 

1.900 05 

2,516 37 

6.186 11 

1,548 28 

1,607 00 

17,723 26 

7,753 23 

3,914 00 

8,100 66 

1,240 00 

4,609 79 

4,042 25 

15,904 88 

19,421 15 

80.406 16 

11,680 85 

4,162 00 

33,648 72 

8,947 19 

2,48189 

8,662 02 

25,149 88 

9,440 00 

2,480 27 

2,120 07 

699 40 

1,238 89 

923 66 



S 
1^ 



•14 87 

12 10 

17 SO 

26 00 

12 12 

10 06 

838 

17 56 

7 10 

656 

904 

928 

5 76 

12 66 

763 

895 

12 88 

10 10 

11 53 



fi 


i 




"o. 


i 


8 


l^ 


I 




1 


2 





•4 62 



•19 49 



1 46 13 55 



282 
766 
8 47 
103 
180 



20 08 
32 68 
15 59 
11 11 
10 18 



6 16| 23 71 

1 57 8 67 

1 84 889 

2 12 11 16 
1 77 11 06 

1 15 6 91 
15 16| 27 81 

2 71 10 83 
2 73 1168 
5 70 18 02 



255 



14 54 
10 20 
14 29 
10 60 
12 08 
1186 
10 09 

8 44 
18 44 
1182 

9 77! 
1242! 

8 60. 

605 

943 

10 80 



12 65 



8 991 15 52 



526 
765 
520 
296 
562 
3 11 
366 
209 
469 
5 49 
5 51 
740 
3 57 
1 80 
287 
1 51 



19 80 

17 85 
19 68 

18 45 

17 70 

14 47 

18 75 

10 68 
23 03 
17 31 

15 26 

19 82 
1217 

744 

11 80 

12 31 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE XlX.—Continued. 



DlBtriots. 



Litchfield 

Lowell 

Lather 

MoBride.. 

Manchester 

ManiBtee 

Manton 

MarmeCity 

Marlette 

Marquette 

Marshall 

Mason. 

Memphis 

Michigamme . ... 

Biidland 

Milan 

Milford 

Montaflrae 

Monroe 

Mt. Morris 

Mt. Pleasant 

Mnir 

Muskegon 

Napoleon 

Nashville 

Negannee 

Newaygo 

New Baltimore.. 

New Haven 

New Troy 

Nilee 

North Maskegon 

Northport 

Olivet 

Onekama 

Onondaga 



1"^ 



1 






$000 00 
800 00 
800 00 
575 00 
900 00 

1,500 00 
570 00 
810 00 
660 00 

1,800 00 

1,500 00 

1,000 00 
000 00 
795 00 

1,150 00 
000 00 
800 00 

1,000 00 

1.900 00 
iROOO 

1,000 00 
700 00 

1,700 00 
000 00 
700 00 

1,000 00 
900 00 
flOUOO 
500 00 
330 00 

1.500 00 

1,000 00 
450 00 
540 00 
SCO 00 
450 00 



! 



it 
§1 

o 

a 

< 



$89100 
2,756 50 
1,900 00 

540 00 

2,280 00 

17,089 0b 

7S8 00 
1,950 00 

860 00 

10,720 00 

7,062 50 

8,192 00 

560 00 
1,28125 
4,055 00 

888 00 
1,390 00 
2,596 88 
8,650 00 

252 00 
8,150 00 

675 00 
34,268 07 

776 50 
1,645 00 
5,668 50 
1,460 00 

560 00 

530 00 

179 50 
8,165 00 
2,879 95 

527 50 
816 00 
815 00 

180 00 



3 

a ^ 

1 



$235 00 
575 00 



2,760 00 



** S 
o S 



$1,491 00 
8,556 50 
2,700 00 
1,115 00 
8,180 00 

16,580 05 
1,298 00 
2,760 00 
1,510 00 

12,755 00 
9.727 50 
4,192 00 
1,160 00 
2,026 25 
5,205 00 
1,468 00 
2,190 OO: 
8.596 88 

I 

4,850 OOi 

! 

702 00; 

4,150 001 

1.875 00 
88,708 07 

1.876 50 
2,305 00 
7,588 50 
2,360 00 
1,160 00 
1,090 00 

509 50, 
9,666 00 
3,879 95 

I 

9n50 

I 

1,856 OOi 

675 Oo| 
630 OOj 



u 
o 



u 



$48166 

2,817 80 

773 80 

29156 

748 00 

8,616 24 

1,408 96 

1,286 50 

899 00 

6,97174 

8»946 26 

1,848 10 

606 50 

926 80 

8,496 74 

806 00 

722 61 

1,518 29 

1,782 00 

115 02 

1,761 80 

1,484 99 

14,888 58 

205 48 

1,517 88 

7,448 05 

800 00 



297 71 
217 89 
8,191 18 
1,106 40 
201 69 
274 00 
500 48 
829 04 



I 



,8 



g 



h 



$1,928 66 $9 74 

6374 89 8 70 

8,473 80 10 84 

r 

1,406 56 9 06 

8,928 00| 10 97 

22,204 29 13 29 



2,706 95 
4.046 69 



848 
968 



1,909 OOt 7 58 



18,726 74 

18,678 75 

6,04010 

1,706 50 

2,052 05 



763 

10 03 

11 20 



10 10 

965 

12 70 



8,701 74 

2,884 00 

2,912 61 

6,U0 17 

6,682 00 
817 02 

5,90130 

2,868 99 
53,085 60 

1,58198 

8,822 88 
15.026 66 

2,660 00 

1,160 00 

1,327 71 

726 89 

12,866 18 18 61 

4,485 85 7 95 

1,179 09| 7 40 

1,630 OOl 

1,175 48 6 75 



12 00 
16 43 
1148 
460 
984 
12 18 



s 

•a 

n 



723 
952 
9 44 
11 60 
006 



969 04 



$2 82 
688 

8 10 
287 
256 
239 

9 14 
4 61 
200 
566 
666 
607 
225 
426 
815 



5 
t 



252 
460 
4 12 



426 

10 M 
470 



4 75 
985 
120 



176 



4 49 
260 
152 



7 27. 



600 
878 



$12 66 

15 58 
18 9i 
1148 
18 6» 
14 6& 
17 57 
14 1» 

958 

17 7^ 
23 0» 

16 65 
6 7S 

18 6a 
20 28 



10 IS 

15 5» 

16 8» 



14 86 
19 » 
17 40 



1198 
18 87 

10 64 

11 6& 

7 81 



18 10 

10 55 

892 



11 75 
11 OO 



FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 
TABLE X J X .— Conh'ntied. 



cxxin 



Districts. 



Oscoda 

Otsego. 

Ovid 

Oxford 

Palo 

Paris 

Parma 

Paw Paw 

Petersburg 

Petoskey- 

Pleraen 

Plnnebog 

Pittsfordv 

Plain well 

Pontlao 

Port Austin... 

Reading 

Richmond 

Rochester 

RoUand, No. 4. 
Rosoonunon ... 

8t Clair 

8t Lonis 

Saline 

Sand Beach... 

Sangatnck 

Sonth Haven.. 

Sparta 

Spring Lake... 

Sprlngport 

Stanton 

Sturgis 

Tawas City.... 
Three Rivers.. 

Trenton 

Tostin 



1^ 
It 

It 



smooo 

960 00 
1,000 00 
78S0O 
flOOOO 
425 26 
700 00 

i;boooo 

450 00 
1,060 00 
406 00 
660 00 
400 00 
900 00 
1,600 00 
800 00 
785 00 
675 00 
860 00 
800 00 



900 00 

1,000 00 
900 00 
825 00 
060 00 

1,000 00 
700 00 

1,000 00 
700 00 
900 00 

1,000 00 
TOO 00 

1,200 00 
660 00 
600 00 



I 

i| 



12,879 88 

1354 00 

2,220 00 

1,200 00 

510 00 

288 00 

1,066 00 

2,620 00 

702 00 

8,915 00 

270 00 

180 00 

196 00 

2,142 00 

9,860 00 

> 60000 

1,1T9 00 

720 00 

900 00 

270 00 

765 00 

8,640 00 

8,819 51 

1.680 00 

1,675 00 

1,017 00 

1,974 60 

660 00 

2,608 20 

760 00 

8,002 80 

2,927 00 

1,600 00 

8,404 00 

660 00 

2BO00 



I 

m 

ll 

13 



$224 00 



600 00 



800 00 
90 00 



1 

11 



$3,779 88 

2,804 00 

8,220 00 

1,925 00 

1,110 00 

718 85 

1,766 00 

8,944 00 

1,162 00 

4,965 00 

675 00 

780 00 

608 00 

8,042 00 

11,460 00 

1,400 00 

1.914 00 

1,896 00 

1,810 00 

680 00 

765 00 

4,740 00| 

4,409 51 

2,680 00 

2,500 00 

1,667 00 

2,974 60 

1,880 00 

8.608 20 

1,460 00 

4,602 80 

8iW7 00 

2,200 00 

4,664 00 

1,200 00 

760 00 



11 



$4,222 98 
654 13 
900 09 

1,644 40 
274 86 
163 04 

1,279 12 
905 96 
847 97 

1,048 00 
72 45 



152 15 

620 25 

4,125 60 



368 54 

868 86 

648 70 

60 68 

148 47 

8,041 74 

1,807 55 

809 54 

760 86 

648 86 

2,047 78 

847 66 

694 96 

2n2] 

1,886 48 

1,154 78 

826 96 

582 68 

882 81 

174 97 



J9 

s 



s 

I 



$8,002 81 

8.858 18 

4,120 09 

8,669 40 

1,884 86 

876 29 

8,085 12 

4,849 96 

1,499 27 

6,018 00 

747 45 

780 00 

76015 

8,662 25 

15,675 60 

1,400 00 

9,267 54 

1,747 86 

2,868 70 

680 68 

908 47 

7,78174 

5,807 06 

8,449 54 

8,260 85 

2,815 85 

6,082 88 

1,697 66 

4,206 15 

1,727 21 

6388 28 

5,06173 

8,026 96 

6,286 68 

1382 81 

924 97 



S 



5 

^ s 



$9 76 
10 88 
1114 
10 46 
18 88 

8 40 

984 
18 64 

644 
1157 

568 
18 52 

586 
10 04 
14 26 



10 46 

8 61 
948 
797 

5 75 

9 71 
988 

11 78 

12 87 
877 

6 61 
828 

10 64 

14 95 

10 80 

926 

820 

18 15 

522 

12 98 



"Si 



•a 

s 

3 



$10 01 820 67 

205 12 4a 

8 12 14 26 

8 94 19 40 

8 43 17 31 

1 94 10 4a 

6 84 16 18 

8 14 16 76 

1 94 838 

2 44 14 01 
60 6 13 

18 68 

140 7 85 

1 71 11 75 

5 14 19 40 



193 
2 18 
277 
64 
106 



12 89 

10 79 

12 20 

8 61 

688 



6 23 15 94 



2 97 

897 

870 

8 41 

455 

2 18 

175 

285 

420 

8«72 

806 

164 

101 

802 



12 85 

15 75 

16 07 
12 18 

11 16 
10 41 

12 89 

17 80 
14 60 
1198 
1128 

14 79 
623 

15 95 



ex XIV 



SUPERINTENDENTa REPORT. 



TABLE XIX. -^Continued. 



Districts. 



Tuscola 

Unionville 

VandaliA r. 

Yassar.. 

VermontvUle.. 

Vernon 

Vicksbnrg 

Vriesland 

V<ilcan 

WatroasvlUe.. 
Webber vUle... 
West Bay City 
WUllamston... 

Zeelaod 

Zilwaukee 



•§& 
8.1 

1! 
il 

il 



$450 00 
500 00 
600 00 

1,000 00 
720 00 
650 00 
668 75 
480 00 
750 00 
800 00 
600 00 

1,880 00 
70U00 
580 00 
760 00 



Amount paid regular 
teachera. 


Amount paid apeclal 
teachen. 


1 ' 

II 


Amount paid for lo- 
ddentala. 


$180 00 
470 00 
780 50 

2,540 00 
878 00 
870 00 

1,>S24 00 
800 00 

1,000 00 

270 00 

460 00 

14,680 00 

1,486 00 
800 00 

U450 00 




$680 00 

070 00 

1,830 50 

8,640 00 

1,608 00 

1,680 00 

2,186 75 

780 00 

1,750 00 

670 00 

060 00 

16,000 00 

2,186 00 

1,380 00 

2,200 06 


$14167 
28167 
387 20 

2,04120 

826 74 

658 12 

58185 

75 74 

1,610 45 

62 81 

16124 

7,820 68 
856 45 
505 24 
600 (t) 































A 
t 



$77167 
1,261 57 
1.676 70 
6,48120 
1,010 74 
2,178 12 
2,768 10 

866 74 
8,860 45 

632 81 
1,12124 
23,880 ffi 
8,042 45 
1.076 24 
2,^700 00 



5 

h 



s 



a 



1^ 



$6 42 



$186 



1180 
006 
74 
050 
600 

14 88 

15 00 



020 
726 

558 
14 47 



080 



I 
I 



$8 28 



2160 



2 04 1100 

4 22 18 06 

253 12 08 

67 7 57 

18 72 28 56 



164 



16 64 



4 40 

2 41 

8:.9 



13 00 

10 11 

700 

17 76 
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TABLE XX. 



Miaeellaneoua Statistica of One Hundred and Eighty-nine Graded Schools, as reported 
by Superintendents and Principals for the School Year 1887^. 



Districts. 



8 

a 



a 

1 



Adrian 

Ann Arbor 

Bad Axe 

Baraga 

Bay City , 

Bellalre 

Belleyne 

BeUvllle 

Berrien Springs.. 

Bessemer 

Big Rapids 

BUssfield. 

Boyne Falls. 

Brighton 

Brockway Center 

Brooklyn. 

Byron 

Byron Center , 

Cadillac 

Caledonia 

Calomet , 

Cannonsborg , 

CaroL 

Caraonvllie 

Casnovla. 

Cassopolls 

Cedar Springs .. . . 

Central Mine 

Champion 



1,SOO 

2,067 

384 

ft 
5,432 



S 

a 
o 

I 

m 

o 

as 






1,027 

1,684 

248 

86 

2,866 



I 

a 

9 



|i 



653 
1,630 

192 

66 

2,735 



e 

« 



3 

a 



o 
S5 



8 
7 
1 
1 
4 



s 

ja 
u 

I 

a 
« 

a 

o 



as 



30 

36 

8 

1 

78 



C 

I 



c 
SB 



1 

8 



a 
p 
a 



s 



I- 

|8 



I I 

_ • • 



84 
88 
62 
48 
8b 



aU 
4-5 
2-15 



all 



Namber of pnpllt 
stadylng — 



2 



30 
281 



46 



i 



58 



I 



40 



8 



B 

S 



19 
120 



19 



Is special 
instractior. 
glren In — 



u 

9 

a 

1 


M 

C 

] 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


ye^ 


no 


no 


no 


ye« 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


y« 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 






yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 



220 
166 

m 

430 
1,806 



280 



180 
262 
860 
188 



181 
181 
176 
741 
U5 



258 



177 



240 
211 

98 

677 

120 

2,206 

90 
487 
206 
101 



166 

68 

674 



IJ 



168 
178 
166 
120 

46 
617 

88 
1,806 

60 



872 
200 
580 



86 
290 
204 
176 



160 
120 
880 



1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



4 

1 
4 
4 

23 
8 
1 
4 
8 
8 
2 
1 

12 
1 

28 
1 
7 
1 
1 
6 
6 
2 
7 



44 



1-18 



28 
60 
86 



1-5 



all 
1-20 



15 
8 



12 



86 

51 



68 

84 



1-86 



48 



2-8 

1-10 

1-8 



8 



41 



1-8 



81 



42 

42 
84 
68 



1-12 
1-8 



1-2 



14 



no 
no 
no 
yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

ye» 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 
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SUPEEINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE XX .^Continued, 



Districts. 



Cheboygan 

Clarkston 

Clayton 

Clinton. 

Clio 

Coldwater 

ColumblaviUe. 

Concord. 

Coral.. 

Covert 

Oroswell 

Crystal Falls... 

DansyiUe 

Davlsbnrg 

Detroit 

Dexter 

Donglas 

Bast Bllasfleld. 

East Lake 

EastTawas 

Edwardsborg.. 
Elk Rapids. ... 

ElmHaU 

Erie 

Rscanaba 

Essexrille 

Fayette 

Fenton 

Ferrysbnrg 

Filer City 

Flat Rock. 

Fllnt.^ 

Fowlerville 

Galesbnrg 

Gaylord 



a 

I 

o 
u 

8 

I 



488 

166 
100 



160 
1,188 
168 
188 
140 



206 
S7 
18A 

se 

22377 



IW 
204 



418 
147 
«0 
121 
UO 
745 
325 
142 
518 
182 
108 
161 
2.415 
313 
206 
172 



I 

8 

i 

o 

i 



804 

140 

85 



187 

168 
IBO 



141 

124 

80 

17;B35 



151 
185 
164 



276 
108 
100 
475 



100 
488 



77 
146 
1,401 
245 
168 
180 



|a 



70 



108 
764 



142 

78 

101 

165 

121 

118 

88 

16,162 



108 
114 
154 
800 
181 
258 
60 
74 
884 



04 
466 
110 

68 

113 

1,847 



149 

130 



I 

8 
a 



6 

2: 



2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 

1 
1 

21 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 



I 

i 

o 
o 

2: 



6 
2 
1 
4 
1 

20 
2 
8 
1 
2 
2 
4 
8 
1 

397 
6 
8 
8 
2 
6 
2 
8 
1 
2 

8 
1 

11 
2 

2 

87 
6 
8 
1 



If 



o 

as 



2 



a 

s 



a. 



88 
40 
42 
52 
68 
85 
54 
87 



8 



I 






85 
81 
20 
48 
8S 
88 
84 
64 
48 



1-8 



Nomber of pitpUa 
■iadylng — 



1-2 



1-10 



84 
54 

60 

47 



60 



aU 
1-8 



1-4 

1-4 

l-W 

1-20 

l-« 






I 



s 



20 



216 
6 



1-4 



1-8 



48 
87 
35 
42 
43 



all 
1-6 



21 



20 



107 



Iiipedsl 
initractlon 
given in— 



S 

I 



148 
6 



116 



6 



40 



no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

.no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 



a 



yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

ye8 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 



I 

I 

I 

I 



yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 



no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 



MISCELLA.NEOUS STATISTICS. 
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TABLE XX .^Continued. 



Districts. 



Olrard 

Orand Ledse 

Grand Rapids 

Oraas Lake 

Greenland, No.1 

Greenland^ l^o. 8 

Greenyille 

Grindstone City 

Hadley 

Hancock , 

Hart 

Hartford. 

Hastings , 

Hersey 

Heeperla 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Holly 

Howell 

Hnbbardston 

Hudson. 

Imlay City 

Ionia 

Ishpeming 

Jackson City, No. 1 . . 
Jackson City, No. 17.. 

JoneevlUe 

galamasoo 

Lakeside 

LakoTlew 

L*Anse 

Lansing 

Lapeer 



Lawrence. 
Lawton... 



J 
a 

« 

& 
1 

9 

1 



71 
12,873 



48 
901 
100 
114 



801 
849 
188 



891 

i.m 

481 

1,080 

188 

847 

488 

1,878 

1,807 

2,840 

1.1 






e 
2: 






70 

aoo 

7,884 
186 



8,841 
884 
248 



8,07V 



179 
287 



48 
864 

114 
106 
401 
819 
801 
654 
140 
880 
887 
780 



448 
891 



1,087 
1,864 



8»8S 
887 
831 
141 

1,^ 
614 
123 
174 



s 



i 
s 



88 

800 

0»818 

174 



86 



94 
88 

878 
106 
187 
8U 
106 



801 

781 



C 

I 
i 



o 



1 
6 
1 



417 
80 
276 
284 
777 
968 

1,466 
809 
217 

2.198 
846 
216 
119 

1,818 
688 
lOB 
169 



1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 



s 

•s 
t 

a 
« 

a 
S 



o 
as 



E 

J 

i 



o 

as 



:S 

a, 
a 
a, 

ii 



8 
197 

4 



1 

14 
2 

2 
9 
4 
4 

11 

2 

2 

17 

16 

6 

U 

8 

7 

8 

20 

18 

40 

21 

6 

60 

6 

4 

4 



8 



2 I 87 
2 , 16 



1 
I 



8 
8 



86 
80 
86 
87 



21 
48 



1 
1 



I 
1 
1 



1 
1 



86 
U 
60 
48 
46 
66 
84 
46 
48 
87 
88 
86 



88 

67 
87 
40 
88 
88 
41 
46 
88 
88 
84 
31 
43 



Xi 9 

s ■ 

IS 

£80. 



all 
1-8 



1-16 



l-« 
1-10 
1-12 

1-8 



1-20 



1-2 
1-4 
)-6 



1-4 

88 

8-4 

2^ 

all 

1-2 

1-8 

aU 



1-12 
1-8 
all 
1-8 

1-12 



Number of pnpUfl 
studying— 



166 
6 



40 



14 



14 

18 

11 

6 



19 



40 
10 



i 



16 



8 



8 



11 
98 



8 



56 

28 



I 



40 



18 



s 



8 



64 

10 



16 



11 

6 

IB 



87 



10 
18 



16 



26 
12 



I 



It spedal 

ittStniQtlOD 

gire* In— 



1 

a 
I 



yes 
no 
yes 
no 



yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yw 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yep 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no I 

yesj 

I 

yosj 
no 
no 
no 






yes 
no 
yes 
no 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

y« 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yoB 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 



s 

B 
a 
•» 
a, 



yes 
no 
yes 
yes 



yes 

• 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 



yes 
yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 



no yes 



no no 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE XX .--Continued. 



Districts. 



Lenawee 

Linden : 

Lisbon 

Litchfield 

Lowell 

Luther 

• 

McBiide 

Manchester 

Hianlstee , 

Manton , 

Marine City 

Marlette 

Idarquette 

Marshall 

Mason , 

Memphis , 

Michigamme 

Midland, No. 8.. 

Milan 

Milford 

Montague , 

« 

Monroe 

Mt Morris 

Mt. Pleasant 

Molr 

Mnskegon 

Napoleon , 

Nashville 

Negannee 

Newaygo , 

New Baltimore... 

New Haven 

New Troy 

Nlles 

North Muskegon 



a 

a . 

2 

a 
« 

3 

o 



99 
126 
113 
261 
529 
418 
148 
366 

2,666 
194 
406 
290 

1,476 
741 
689 
210 
882 
711 
255 



694 
666 

118 
654 

208 

4,823 
127 
260 
984 
295 
146 
204 
110 
96n 
620 



3 
to 

a 
o 

o 

9 

IS 



94 
105 
74 
163 
409 
249 
123 
200 

1^12 
164 
206 
199 

1,056 
602 
865 



217 

429 



267 



483 



411 

144 

8p044 



240 
796 
260 
100 
170 



710 
425 



a 






67 



57 
144 
866 
202 
106 
279 
1,446 

80 
247 
174 
948 
664 
842 
160 
195 
408 
161 
880 
299 
400 



852 



2,880 
96 



717 

193 

95 

186 



660 
406 



e 

I 



a 
« 

B 



as 



2 
2 
2 
1 
2 



8 
3 



s 



e 
» 

S 

o 



o 



s 



1 
2 
1 
8 
8 
6 
2 
8 

86 
8 
8 
8 

22 

19 
9 
2 
2 

11 
4 
5 
6 

11 
1 
9 
8 

76 
2 
6 

16 
4 
2 
2 
1 

20 
4 



o 

as 



1 
2 



9 



il 






47 
86 
37 
88 

41 
42 
41 
82 
38 
88 
38 
48 
44 
28 
84 



64 
85 



48 
41 
86 



41 
86 



40 
49 
60 
88 
66 



82 

60 




1-6 
1-12 



1-6 
aU 



1-6 
1-16 
8-7 
1-2 
1-2 



1-6 



1-2 



l-« 
1-8 
aU 



1-4 
1-2 



8^ 
2^ 



Namber of papUa 
■todylDg— 



8 






4 
82 



85 
42 

12 



8 
42 



6 
86 



4 

11 



28 



Q 
« 



e 
s 



6 
80 



19 
6 



18 



14 



6 



8 



Ii ipeelal 
inaferncUoo 
given In— 



a 

I 



no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 



s 



no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 



a, 
2 



e 



no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yea 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yea 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 



MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 
TABLE 'X.'S.,'-Continued, 



CZZIX 



DiBtriota. 



Kortbport 

Olivet 

Onekama 

Onondaga..... 

Otooda 

Otsego 

Ovid. 

Oxford 

Palo 

Parle 

Panna 

PikwPaw 

Peteralmrg ... 

Petoekey 

Pleraon.. . . . . .. 

Plnnebog 

Plttsford. 

Plainwell 

Pontlao 

Pori Austin.. 

Reading. 

Richmond — 

Rocheeter 

Rolland No. 4. 

Rosoommon 

St. Clair 

8t.LoQls 

Saline 

Sand Beaoh... 

Sangatnck 

South Haven. 

Sparta 

Spring Lake.. 
Sprlngport — 
Stanton 



a 



138 
»1 
127 

n 

61S 
496 



84 



881 
Slf 
619 



141 
107 
870 
1,087 
166 



801 
248 
60 
167 
778 
768 



80O 
846 
460 
804 
666 
113 
601 



3 
a 

a 

I 

1^" 



182 



100 
68 

887 
870 



184 
80 
64 

187 



194 



106 

108 



168 
168 



79 
188 



470 
819 
808 
100 
4fiO 
168 . 
418 I 
97 ; 
436 



a 
St 



\ 



5i 



100 

180 

66 

78 



60 
78 
176 
870 
118 
4U 



781 
181 
167 
146 
140 
76 



418 



171 



106 



i 
J 



e 

as 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

■ • • 

8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



i 

■s 

I 

i 



o 

as 



8 
8 
8 
I 
9 
6 
7 
4 
8 
1 
8 
6 
8 

11 
1 
1 
1 
7 

80 
8 
4 
8 
8 
1 
8 

10 
9 
6 
6 
4 
7 
8 
8 
8 

10 



I 



e' 

as 



2 



t 

O, 



II 



5^ 



44 



60 
44 



1 
1 



86 
87 
86 
48 
47 
88 
48 
86 
61 
64 
61 
86 
35 



86 
40 
46 
80 
66 
40 
48 
37 
84 
86 
i 86 
64 
46 
83 
39 



I 



I I 

a • 

a* 

H 

|8 



I 



1-4 

1-4 

1-4 

1-16 



1-4 
1-8 
1-6 
l-« 



1-16 



1-6 
8-3 



1-7 
1-8 



8-6 



Number of pupllg 
•tadjioK — 



d 

I 



14 



80 



4 

61 



18 

14 

3 

8 



2 



1-6 



1-3 



1-18 



31 
4 



i 
I 



6 



6 



6 



Is spedftl 
liutractloo 
given la— 



a 

a 



o 



yee 
no 
no 

liO 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 



2 



a 



no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 



I 



yesi no 
yee no 

no t no 
no lyes 
no I DO 
no no 
no I no 
no I DO 
yee! yesi yes 
no < DO I no 



yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

DO 



( 



SUPERINTENDENTS EEPOBT. 
TABLE XX.— Continued. 





1 


^ 


n* 

ITS 

n 
n 

m 


1 
i 

■s 


I 

i 

> 


i 

! 
1 


1 

4 


8 
s 

i 
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1 


1 
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1 
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«3 

m 
tw 
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m 

IM 

m 


m 

tu 
» 
u 
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41 
ES 
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1-8 


' 






IS 


DO 

7~ 

DO 

no 
no 
no 
TM 

no 

7M 
7M 


no 
yee 
no 
no 

DO 

re* 

no 

DO 

no 

DO 




T«wM01tr 






1-t 


10 






T 




















rr 




















u 





















nn 




at 

»a 
urr 
su 

U8 

in 
n 

1«0 

m 
m 


no 

lao 

IH 

no 

m 

118 
Tt 


r» 
us 
u> 
itj 
n 
to 




as 
to 
w 
so 
w 
so 

88 


1-8 


e 






1 






7~ 
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i.i» 
»i 

MT 
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« 
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:::; 
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SO 
88 

80 
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a 
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HIGH SCHOOL OTATISTICa 



TABLE XXI 

StatUtiea of the High Ssftool Departmmt of One Hundred and FOrtg-five Graded 
SdwxA DiatrieU, oompUed from BeporU of SttperitUendeiUs- and PrineipaU for the 
ScAool Year J887-8. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE XXI,— Continued, 



Districts. 



EastTawas 

Edwardsbifrg... 

EUl Rapids 

Escanabau. 

Easezyille. 

Fenton 

FenysbnrK 

Flat Rock 

FUnt-.. 

FowlerrlUe 

Oalesburg 

Gay lord. 

Grand Ledge.... 
Grand Rapids .. 

Grass Lake.. 

Greenyille 

Grindstone City 

Hadley 

Hancock 

Hart 

Hartford 

Hastings 

Hersey 

Hespjrla 

Hillsdale 

Holland. 

Holly 

Howell 

Hnbbardston 

Hudson. 

ImlayCity 

Ionia 

Ishpeming 

Jackson No.1... 
Jackson No. 17.. 

Jones vllle 

Kalamazoo 






li 



47 

42 

67 

fiS 

41 

71 

49 

88 

819 

64 

68 

68 

82 

788 

79 

164 

60 

66 

42 

66 

90 

204 

46 

41 

156 

76 

92 

64 

43 

88 

65 

176 

44 

241 

62 

67 

206 



i 



o 

as 



II 

Z a 
► o 



64 



67 



87 

20O 
61 
40 
87 



587 

68 

189 



47 



&S 



106 
40 
27 

123 
60 
76 
44 
80 
70 



126 



189 
40 

68 
187 



-a 



.1 



86 
48 

26 
60 



196 
47 
85 
87 



612 
67 

188 
80 
41 
80 
80 
59 

104 
80 
26 

120 
56 
60 
41 
28 
68 



122 



181 
4S 
GO 

184 



■ 

I 

a 
B 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 1-2 

1 

1»^ 

1 

1 

l»-8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1-8 
1 
1 



1 

1 

2 

1 

1 1-3 

1 

2-8 
1 1-8 



a 

o 



1 
1 
1 
1 



6 
1 



16 1-2 
1 
8 



1 
1 
8 



4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

6 1-8 

1 

1 

6 



55 



19 
27 



37 
28 
26 
40 
87 



i • 

it 



27 
84 



47 

18 



86 
40 
27 
21 
80 
87 
22 
80 
23 



25 



29 
23 
29 
31 



8 



18 



18 
60 

7 
26 

2 
18 
81 
40 
27 



26 
8 
21 
12 
94 



6 

48 

4 

35 
45 
8 
29 
14 
78 



88 

3 

26 

18 



ArenKesge 

of oUat 
graduated. 



i 



a 
e 

s 



17 



16 



14 
18 
19 



18 
19 
19 



17 
17 
17 
18 
14 
17 
18 
18 
17 
19 
17 
17 
16 
20 
17 
18 



2 



8 
10 



8 



18 
18 



6 
11 






^9 

1^ 



$15 06 



15 76 



20 20 



19 10 



18 50 
22 10 



6187 
12U 



18 42 



215 
28 04 
16 66 



10 10 
18 40 



28 66 
20 94 
18 88 
2183 



H 



$4 99 



8 76 



272 



145 
8 47 



6 16 
157 



212 



40 

15 14 

271 



256 
896 



529 
295 
568 
6 11 



I 

«• 

8 



$20 06 



19 80 



20 20 



2182 



19 96 
25 67 



67 6» 
18 68 



15 64 



256 

88 18 
19 87 



12 66 
22 88 



88 96 
28 89 
24 00 
24 94 



HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
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TABLE XXh—CowtinuecL 





iu 
^1 

48 
84 

166 
07 
74 
76 

101 

117 
89 
68 
66 

104 
87 
66 
90 

110 
M 
78 
78 
66 
88 
90 
86 
88 
78 
40 

173 
48 
66 
61 
86 
64 
67 
91 
80 
47 
56 
66 


Average No. be- 
lonflng. 


i 

n 

87 
18 
186 
68 
86 
60 
49 
66 
46 
41 
48 
T» 

80 
50 
86 
68 


No. of men teach- 
ers. 


No. of women 
teacben. 


a 

it 


H 


Average age 

of class 
gradualed. 


Oost per capita for 
instmotion. 


Ooet per capita for 
incidentals. 


t 

i 


Districts. 


1 


1 


h 


Lakevlew 


40 
80 
181 
78 
49 
64 
49 
84 
66 
48 
U 
83 
82 
40 
67 
92 
60 


8-4 
1-8 


6 

8 1-8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

2 

1 

8 

1 
8 
8 
8 


40 
80 
88 
81 
86 
88 
85 
48 
18 
48 

88 

88 
80 
83 
26 
17 


13 

83 
84 
80 
86 
89 
84 
9 


$17 60 
18 44 


ISUO 
450 
649 
6 61 
740 
8 67 
8 81 
688 

8 10 
887 
856 
889 

9 14 
4 61 
800 
666 
666 
607 
885 
8 16 


619 60 


T/An«> 


18 
18 
18 
19 
18 
17 
16 
14 




18 06 


Lanalng 




Lapeer 




88 08 
80 16 


88 63 


Lawrenoe... ... 


87 56 


Lawton^ 




Litchfield 




18 40 
14 88 


81 81 


Lowell 


81 11 


Lather 




McBrIde_ 




14 00 
26 96 


16 87 


Manchester 

Manistee 

Man ton. 


83 
8 
7 
4 

18 
6 

28 

84 

n 

88 

9 

38 

6 

68 

11 

10 

9 

81 

10 
6 
7 

U 
8 
7 
7 


17 
19 
16 
16 
18 


8 


89 54 


Marine Oity 

Marlette 


6 


28 80 


86 81 


Marquette 




Marshall 


18 




46 88 
16 88 


63 04 


Mason 


80 40 


Memphis. 












Midland 


89 

68 
86 
80 
68 
30 
144 
48 
88 
46 
86 
86 

1 

64 

TO 
46 

1 

1 

41 


87 
17 
68 
84 

78 
46 

140 
80 
86 
48 
80 
88 
6i 
67 
40 
88 
88 
81 


1 


19 






88 81 


81 46 


Milan 


16 
18 
16 
18 






Milford 


8-6 

8 1-8 

1 

8 

1 
8 

8 

1 
1 


60 
86 
86 
89 
80 
88 
43 
19 
16 
86 
86 
64 
86 
88 


8 


18 76 


889 
460 
4 18 
486 
10 84 
4 76 


16 16 


Montague 




Monroe 




Mt. Pleasant. 




26 00 

966 

26 20 


89 aM 


Mnlr 


18 




19 89 


Muttk^ion 


89 96 


Napoleon 


17 
18 
19 
17 
18 






KashTllle 


6 




476 
985 
180 

176 
4 49 
860 
168 




Negaanee 




Newaygo 








New Baltimore 

New Haven 




16 66 


16 66 


Niles 






2140 
12 86 


26 89 


North Muskegon... 
North port 


16 




14 96 


Olivet 










Onooda. '....... ...... 


1-8 


87 


16 




86 94 


10 91 


87 86 
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SUPERINTENDENrS REPORT. 



TABLE XXI .-^Continued. 





Enrollment In de- 
partment. 


i 

■ 

MS 

07 
82 
53 

60 
88 
20 
77 
81 
100 

80 
48 
68 
42 
68 
81 
10 
27 


Average dally at- 
tendance. 


No. of men teach- 
ers. 


No. of women 
teachers. 


Av. No. of pnpils 
to each teacher. 


No. of non-reai- 
deot pnpUa 


Average age 

of clasa 
gradoatad. 


Cost per capita for 
instmction. 


Coat per capita for 
incidentals. 


Total cost per 
capita. 


DiBtricta. 


1 


a 

S 

a 


Otaeiro ............ 


208 
68 
74 
*48 
68 
127 
85 
108 
101 
122 
46 
80 
60 
77 
65 
70 
40 
26 
60 
05 
60 
68 
27 
60 
88 
42 
88 
81 


03 
28 

87 

80 
20 
72 
81 
06 
25 
28 
46 
41 
86 
60 
80 
10 
26 


1 
1 

11-^ 


2 
1 
1 


82 
20 
27 


45 

...... 


26 
20 
66 

6 
18 

6 
80 

8 

7 


12 
10 

7 
18 

6 

2 
85 
18 

6 
17 

6 
40 


10 
18 
16 
17 
18 






12 05 
812 
804 
848 
684 
8 14 
104 
244 
171 
5 14 




Ovid 

Oxford 


6 
6 


$12 60 

1)3 00 
27 08 


$15 62^ 


Palo 




PaiTjfiR 


8 

2 
1 
3 


60 
22 
20 
88 
40 
28 


18 84 


Paw Paw... 


80 22^ 


Pdtorsbii nr.. ....... . 


18 
16 
17 
18 
18 
17 
17 
16 
10 






Petoskey........ . 








Plalnwftll 








Pontiac....... 


5 


27 80 


88 44 


Port Anwtin , . 




Readinff ^ ...... 


1 

11-2 

1 

1 
1 

1 


80 
48 
20 
21 
26 
16 

27 






106 
2 18 
277 
623 
as 07 
807 
870 
8 41 
466 
2 18 
120 
286 
420 
272 
808 
164 
186 




TUflhmond .....^-r, - 


4 


20 85 

87 65 
16 05 

88 67 

44 47 




Rochester .— ... 


2812 


St. Clair. 


40 86 


St. Lonla. ........... 


10 02 


Saline 


18 
18 


8 


42 64 


SandBeaoh 


48 17 


Sauffatuck...-. ...... 




RnntK Havah . .. 


14 
17 
17 
18 
16 
18 








SrMirtft ............ 


87 
22 
44 

85 


88 

81 
22 
42 
78 


...... 


082 




Spring Lake 

Stirincmort 


1 

1 
2 


18 
22 
21 
27 


10 6ft 


Stanton 

SttUMris.. 










12 10 


14 82 


TawasCity- 

Three Riyers 

TTnionvillA 




72 


60 
28 


2 


86 


14 
8 
28 
18 
80 
28 
80 


18 
17 














Yandalia. 


1 
1 

1 


10 
85 

86 
80 
22 








VasMtr.. 


62 
66 
47 
100 
25 
40 
82 
02 
70 


88 
85 
88 
60 
22 

60 
75 

88 


85 
80 
84 
. 60 
18 

68 

20. 


17 




28 05 


080 
204 
422 
258 
18 72 


88 75 


VftmiATll^vlllA 




Vernon .--- 


IB 
17 
15 




18 06 
16 80 


22 28 


Vick&bnnr.. 


18 88 


"Vulcan 




WebberylUe 

West Bay City 

>Vill{a.maton 








1 
1 


20 
87 
88 


10 
81 








4 40 
285 
820 




17 
16 








Zilwankee 




. .... 











OBIMMAR SCHOOL STATISTICS. 



TABLE XXII. 



StatUtiei of Orammar D^partToent of One Hundred and Sevent^-^lw Oraded School 
Diatriota, eompHed from reports of Superintmuienis and iVitwtpoIa for the BChom 
year 1BS7-S. 



Adrlmo 

Ann Arbor.. 

Bad An 

BarCltr 

BeltoTM 

BeUarilla-.. 
BerrlOQ Sprli 

BiK Rkpldi.. . 

BUnOold 

Borna fkllB. 

Brlgbtoo 

BnekWKr Oantar 
Btookm. 

Okdllli 

OKlnmet 
Camumll 
Oto 

CUKIDTUto.... 

CMBOTto 

CUMpoUl 

Cedar Springi. 
C«Dtrml HI Da. . 

CtuunploD 

Cheborsan 

ClwkMon 

Ullo 

CoIdwMer 



u 

as 


..... 


"«■ 






7tt 

181 

18T 

U 

648 










XIO 








u 

S3 


u 








.... 




BU 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XXII.— Continued. 



1 



Districts. 



Ciolamblavllle 

Ck>ncord 

Coral 

Croswell 

Crystal Falls 

Dansville^ 

Davlsbtirflr 

Detroit 

Dexter 

Doaglas 

East BUssfleld.... 

Eas Lake 

EastT^was 

Edwardsbarsr 

Elk Rapids 

Elm Hall 

Sscanaba 

Essexville 

Fayette 

Fenton 

Ferrjrsburg^ 

FUerClty 

Flat Rock 

Flint 

Fowlerville 

Oalesbarg 

Oaylord 

Oirard 

Grand Ledge 

Orand Rapids — 

Grass Lake 

Greenland, No. 1. 
Greenland, No. 2. 

Greenville^ 

Grindstone City.. 

Hadley 

Hancock 






s 



d 



68 
87 
70 
80 
58 
80 
27 
5,886 
89 
40 
47 

102 
88 
45 

111 
53 

287 

185 
62 

140 
49 
70 
49 

884 
96 

104 
57 
86 
80 
8,548 
58 
87 
25 

242 
45 
22 

160 



g 

e 
as 

f. 

>S 



81 
70 
65 
85 
28 
19 
4,622 
69 
83 
86 
68 
88 



88 



199 



40 
181 



54 

48 
474 
76 
87 
80 



2,281 
45 
84 

22 
204 



22 

125 



4 



80 
80 
65 
29 
26 
17 
4,878 
65 
80 
29 
61 
65 



84 
28 

165 
42 
86 

125 
84 
47 
40 

457 
70 
77 
89 
26 



2,105 
48 
26 
17 

196 
29 
19 

120 






1 
u 



1 
1 



1-8 



1 
t 
1 



126 
2 
1 
I 



8 
1 
3 



4 
1 



4 
1 



1 
12 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
57 1-2 

1 



5 
1 
1 
8 



2fe 






81 
70 
65 
85 
28 
19 
86 
85 
88 
85 
68 
28 



29 



49 



40 
88 



54 
48 



48 



20 



45 

84 
22 

41 



22 

40 



I 

s 



n 



At. age 
of ClMI 

pro- 
moted. 



2 



2 



14 



14 



8 



68 



8 



12 



14 



U 



16 



14 



11 
15 
14 



14 
14 



a 



^ 






i 

I 



$12 86 



12 10 

17 90 

8 16 



8 



14 



2 



18 77 
18 84 



12 70 



662 
10 14 



S 



P 



1 



•8 99 
8 10 



70 
788 
468 
194 
670 
200 



821 
206 
2 81 
4 15 
499 
166 
229 
8 75 
1 85 
208 



10 06 



6il2 



790 



1100 



16 79 



18 98 
2 75 



240 
272 
860 
179 
285 
462 
146 
884 
805 
8 47 
103 
180 
6 16 



i 



s 



$20 24 

14 04 
24 62 
10 16 



16 98 
15 87 



17 69 



10 87 

11 49 



10 06 



984 



985 



14 47 



22 96 
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GZZXYll 



TABLE X X 1 1 .— ConWntted. 



Districts. 




Hart 

Hartford 

Hastings 

HerMj 

Hesperia 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

HoUy 

Howell 

Habbardston , 

Hndson^. 

ImlayClty 

Ionia 

Isbpemlng 

Jackson No. 1 

Jackson No. 17 

JonesWUe 

Kalamazoo 

Lakeside 

Lakeview 

L^Anse 

Lansing 

Lapeer City 

Lawrence 

Lawton 

Lenawee Janctlon 

Lisbon 

Litchfield 

Lowells 

Lnther 

McBride- 

Manchester. 

ManlsteeL 

Manton^ 

Marine City 

Marlette.« 

Marquette- 

R 



106 
80 

tie 

51 
115 



860 

151 

846 

41 

117 

169 

861 

800 

576 

880 

104 

1,113 

67 

OS 

49 



51 
51 
44 

59 
67 
141 
ITS 
80 
03 



1, 



100 

115 

90 

418 



441 

836 

80 
680 

48 

80 

87 
817 
166 

87 

^ ! 
42 

86 

48 ' 
186 

96 

80 

74 
756 

81 

91 
.57 



i 



•^^ 

u 



I 



i^ 



85 


81 
86 




176 


162 


1 


48 


85 




74 


61 


1 


280 


821 




270 


865 


1-8 


110 


100 




145 


180 


* 


88 


28 




105 


96 




104 






SB3 


217 


2 



215 



416 

216 

74 

605 



8S 
478 
144 

Bii 

87 

81 

81 

44 
125 

81 

29 

72 
T88 

79 

61 

196 



E 

1 

6 

2 



I 






1-8 




1 
1 



1 1-2 

1 

8 

1 
1-2 

5 

5 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 
12 1-2 

7 

2 
18 

1 

2 

1 
12 

5 

1 

1 



1 
4 

2 
1 

2 1-4 
19 
2 
8 
1 
4 



SBua 



66 



44 

48 
49 
46 
54 
55 
86 
82 
52 
62 
87 



I 

I 
i 



«e. 



35 

88 

40 

35 

26 

441 

87 

48 

88 

87 

41 

42 

86 

48 

82 

48 

80 

88 

40 

40 

31 

57 

54 



8 



6 
2 



2 
5 
9 



21 

10 

8 

24 

8 

1 



16 
8 
3 
5 
2 

12 



2 



10 
8 
1 
8 



At. sge 

ofolsM 

pro. 

moled. 



s 



18 1 



14 
12 
10 
14 
14 



14 



8 



18 



14 
15 
16 
12 
10 
15 



12 
18 



12 
12 

14 
12 



6 

8 
8 



2 



S 

a 



I 



a 
I 



i 

a 




26 05 



7 75 



146 
005 

744 



10 10 
9 15 



15 42 
12 62 
1106 
14 66 

780 
18 44 



10 46 

778 



14 86 
504 
928 



12 00 
10 85 



10 24 



$157 
184 
2 12 
177 
115 

15 14 
2 71 
278 
570 
255 
8 99 



526 
765 
529 
295 
562 
8 11 
366 
200 
460 

5 40 

6 51 
740 
857 
180 
151 
2 81 
688 
8 10 
2 87 
256 
280 
14 
4 51 
200 
566 



8 

i 
I 
1 

$6 62 

087 

260 
24 10 
10 15 



12 66 
18 14 



20 71 

15 67 

16 70 

17 n 

080 

18 08 

16 97 
15 18 



16 87 

785 

16 11 

14 87 
12 01 



14 75 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE XXI I. -^Continued, 



Districts. 


Enrollment in de- 
partmei.k 


Average No. belong- 
ing. 


Average daily at- 
tendance. 


• 

d 
2 


No. of women teach- 
en. 


S 

h 




Av. age 
ofclaM 
pro- 
moted. 


CkMt per capita for 
laatmetion. 


Oott per capita for 
incidentals. 


1 


1 

14 


1 

8 


i 


Marshall 


305 

186 

78 

71 

200 

109 

149 

184 

178 

119 

46 

1,166 

26 

48 

207 

69 

48 

72 

68 

287 

180 

46 

99 

62 

46 

180 

140 

96 

60 

80 

48 

66 

HI 

44 

212 

42 

60 


256 


246 




9 
8 
1 

4 

2 
117-20 

2 

8 1-2 

8 

1 
18 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

6 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2 1-2 
1 
8 


28 


12 
4 


$14 66 
8 21 


16 66 
607 
225 
426 
687 


$21 22 


Mason 


18 2^ 


Memphis 

Michigamme 

Midland 










62 
184 

116 
85 

128 
97 
81 

702 


48 
127 

72 
108 

78 
120 

91 


2 
1-4 


26 
46 


















960 


15 87 


Milan 










Mllford 


65 

48 
85 
82 
84 
85 


17 
2 


14 


6 


626 

« 


262 

460 
4 12 
426 
10 84 
470 


8 7T 


M'>ntagi]9 




MonroA 










Mi. Pleasant 








10 82 

9 65 

12 60 


16 08 


Mulr 








19 89 


Mn<|lE4ffOn 


682 
20 


2 


19 


.... 




17 20 


Napoleon ........... 




NaahYllle 


84 
61 
80 
47 
86 
85 
60 


2 








476 
986 
120 

176 




N^annee. .....•— . 


168 
61 
80 
47 
86 
207 
120 

76 
48 
46 
87 
87 
71 
87 

48 
89 
89 

171 
42 

48 

1 


169 
41 
28 
41 

199 
116 
88 
69 
40 
87 
79 

.« 
67 


1 

1 

1 


14 




< 




Newaygo - 








New Baltimore 

New HaTen.... 




11 




980 


980 


New Troy 


10 

7 


11 
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6 


10 70 
6 14 


860 
200 
163 


14 20 
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Northport .- — 


7 74 
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88 

' 42 
45 
48 
48 
85 
87 

48 
89 
86 
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8 67 

409 

10 27 
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873 
10 91 
205 
812 
8 94 
8 48 
194 
684 
8 14 
194 
244 
60 


18 67 
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Oscoda 


6 

1 

8 
1 


14 
18 
11 
11 
11 


6 
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• 
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Otsego 
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6 
6 


9 01 


13 la 
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Palo 


28 


1 
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Parma - 


17 
28 


16 

10 
14 




748 
4 21 


14 27 


Paw Paw 
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28 

160 

28 


1 
1 


78& 
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Petoslcey ............ 


67 
42 

48 
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Pinnebog 








9 17 


9 IT 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XXIII. 

Statistics of the Primary DyMrtment of One Hundred and Sevetitff-nine School Dis- 
tricts, Compiled from the Aeports of Superintendents and Principals, for the School 
Year 1887^. 



Distrlcta. 



Adrian 

Ann AxDor. 

Bful Axe 

Bay City 

Bellevne. 

BellviUe -... 

Berrien Springs... 

Beflsemer 

BigRaplda. 

Blissfleld 

Boyne Falls 

Brighton 

Brockway Center. 

Brooklyn 

Byron 

Byron Center 

Cadillac 

Caledonia. 

Calumet 

Cannonsbnrg 

Caro 

Carsonville 

Casnovla 

CassopoUs 

Cedar Springs 

Central Mine 

Champion 

Cheboygan 

Clarkstonl 

Clayton 

CUo 






la 



848 

861 

197 

8,825 

125 

67 

65 

880 

975 

0S 

66 

88 

167 

126 

69 

54 

777 

67 

1,822 

40 

289 

lao 

51 

208 

206 

140 

371 

822 

61 

60 

88 



be 
a 
o 

1 

as 






527 

684 

148 

1,967 



48 
212 
675 

60 



70 
94 



58 
485 



1,801 



177 



51 
100 
105 
125 
220 
208 



60 
79 



'8- 



I 



5^ 



484 
598 
112 

*i,887 



48 
44 

160 

608 

54 

86 

65 



41 

81 
884 

45 
1,188 

80 
157 



85 

185 

98 

86 

218 

194 



40 
60 



I 

i 



|S 



1-12 



12<8 



1-12 



I 



o 

^5 



15 

16 
2 

47 
2 
1 
1 
4 

18 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 

24 
1 
4 
1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
4 
5 
1 
1 
1 



o •• 
58 



85 

89 
84 
41 

62 



48 
62 
40 



85 

47 



58 
46 

48 



52 



44 



51 
68 
68 
68 
55 
41 



60 
79 



a 

4 
1 

u 
I 

a 
o 



81 
2 
8 



2 



8 



14 



8 



8 



At. ag« 
oTcUm 
pro- 
moted. 



i 11 



11 

10 



u 



9 

8 

12 



8 



6 
6 



11 11 



10 



11 



flu . 

"I 



$10 78 

10 60 

4 17 

800 



646 
849 
802 



482 



1118 



7 76 



612 



S 



$5 00 
467 
8 01 
848 



188 

14 92 

305 

72 

109 

5 17 

222 

440 

188 

222 

12 42 



662 



858 
87 
228 
468 
886 
880 
786 
2 81 
281 
175 
84 



i 



1 



115 78 

7 18 
12 47 



829 
23 41 
1107 



620 



28 60 



11 84 
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TABLE XXIU. -^Continued. 



DiBtrlota. 



Coldwater 

ColamblaTiUa 

Concord 

Coral 

Croswell 

Crystal FaUs 

Dansville 

Dayiabviv 

Detroit. 

Dexter. 

Douglas 

BastBUssfleld 

East Lake 

BastTAwas. 

ICd wardsbnrg. 

ElkRai»lds 

BlmHalL 

ESscanaba .......... 

EssexTille. — 

Vayette 

Fenton 

Ferrysborg 

Filer City 

Flat Rook 

Flint 

FowlerrlUe 

Oalesborg 

Oaylord 

Girard 

Orand Ledge 

Grand Rapids 

Grass Lake t 

G ree uland Ko. 9 

Greenville. 

Grindstone City... 

Hadley 

Hancock 



i 




648 
61 

106 
70 
M 

180 
80 
25 

i6,7ae 

187 
44 

81 
161 
188 

60 
841 

68 



14» 
80 



84 
88 
74 

i;bo8 

161 > 
46 
62 

85! 
90 

8;n2 

107 
23 

485 
65 
86 

403 I 
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o 

as 






406 



76 
78 
76 
80 



11,^ 



110 
20 
54 

101 



149 



881 



60 



60 
7W 
118 
41 
54 
85 



4,456 

73 

20 

311 



86 
244 






%. 

Il 






879 



78 
48 
76 
68 
72 
15 
11,150 
100 
28 
44 
04 



189 
88 

171 
117 
66 
971 
48 
81 
41 



106 
87 
54 



4;boi 

64 

18 

297 

85 



I 

8 

a 



1 1-2 



1-8 



I 

n 



1-2 
1 



8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
264 
8 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
6 
1 



1 

19 
8 
1 



1 

1 
123 
2 
1 
6 
1 
1 
6 






46 



42 



76 
80 
88 
20 
48 



54 

flO 



87 



55 



60 
48 



60 
88 
80 
41 
54 
85 



86 
86 
30 
52 



86 
41 



a 

I 

I 

a 



^0 



2 



8 
4 



At. sge 
ofolsM 
pro- 
moted. 



5 



12 

8 



11 



10 



58 
2 



11 
9 



10 
10 



a 
o 



s 

8§ 

1^ 



87 43 



H 
n 



i 

8 

I 

O 

3 

O 



1158 



10 



1125 

1126 

7 01 



986 
666 



16 99 



460 
4 81 



908 



708 



848 



828 



$5 48 
290 
8 10 



118 91 



70 
788 
468 
194 
670 
200 



8 21 
40 
2 81 
4 15 
499 
165 
229 
])75 
185 
208 



10 



11 99 



18 98 
808 

2 49 
272 
860 
1 79 
235 
4 62 
1 45 
8 95 
8 47 
1 08 
180 
6 16 



18 91 

18 19 

17 96 

9 01 



12 87 
706 



2198 



885 
6 16 



908 



975 



998 



11 70 



18 15 
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TABLE XXllL^Continued. 



Oistrlots. 



Hart 

Hartford 

Hastings 

Heney 

Hesperia 

'Hillsdale ^. 

Holland 

Holly 

HowslL. 

Hnbbardston 

Hudson. 

ImlayOlty 

Ionia 

Isphemlng 

Jackson No. L 

Jackson No. 17 

JonesvUlo 

Kalamaaoo^ 

Lakeside 

Lakerlew 

L'Anse 

Iianslng 

Lapeer 

Lawrence 

Lawton. 

Lenawee Jnnotlon 

Lisbon 

Litchfield 

LowelL. 

Lather 

MoBride 

Manchester 

Manistee 

Manton 

Marine City 

Marlette 

Marquette 



i 

a 


ATerage No. belong- 
ing. 


i 


1 


Mo. of women teach- 
ers. 


96 


88 


78 




11-8 


m 




68 


■.••.... 


8 


4» 


871 


845 






6S 


68 


40 






187 


119 


108 


* * 


11-8 


448 


886 


861 






780 


480 


400 


1-8 




188 


160 


186 






680 


880 


887 






40 


87 


84 






148 


116 


100 




8 


SO 
836 


886 
466 






5 
18 


480 




1,178 








11 


1,484 


984 


889 


1-8 


88 


1,180 


600 


568 




18 


148 


97 


98 


1-8 


8 


8,688 


1,608 


1,404 


1-8 


87 


867 


844 


818 






114 


108 


96 






166 


84 


69 






U81 


804 


715 




80 


606 


870 


8» 






64 


87 


88 


• • *^* ••« 




110 


80 


68 






56 


68 


86 






54 


88 


86 






108 


67 


58 
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175 


1 




107 


96 


78 






m 


46 


86 






814 


178 


164 




88-4 


1,860 


878 


648 


1 


16 


57 


41 








888 


. 166 


189 






110 


75 


64 


• 




948 


748 


687 


1 


16 



o S 

*1 



54 



45 
68 
66 
86 
68 
60 
48 
87 
80 
45 



48 
46 
48 
41 
46 
51 
88 
40 
46 
87 
69 
68 
88 
67 
49 
49 
45 
45 
40 
41 
54 
75 
60 



I 

I 

§ 



8 



8 
1 



1 
8 



16 



18 

15 

8 

4 

8 



4 
8 

6 
1 
5 



1 
1 



At. age 

of elaii 
pro- 
moted. 



5 



10 



8 
10 
10 



11 



10 



10 
U 
U 
9 
8 
10 

9 
9 

10 



8 
8 

10 



a 
o 



8 



8 



S 

S5 



86 19 



754 



160 

1106 

646 



10 10 
906 



10 78 
849 
9 14 
888 

588 
18 44 

704 
670 



704 
407 
594 

10 00 
718 



588 



i 


er capita 
intals. 


Coat p 


8167 


184 


812 


177 


80 


16 14 


8 71 


878 


570 


866 


899 


586 


766 


589 


895 


568 


8 11 


886 


809 


468 


648 


5 51 


740 


8 57 


189 


151 


8 81 
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8 10 
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889 


9 14 


4 61 
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666 



s 

8 
I 
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$7 76 

966 

190 

86 80 

9 17 



18 66 
18 07 



16 07 
1144 
14 76 
11 84 
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18 08 

18 66 
14 19 
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18 88 

18 87 
969 



10 88 
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TABLE XXIll.'-Continued. 



Districts. 



Pittsford 

Plain well 

Pontiac 

Port Austin 

Readins 

-Richmond 

Rochester 

RoUand No. 4. 
Roscommon... 

8t.01atr 

St lionis 

SaUne 

Sand Beach.... 

Saugatnok 

Sonth Haven.. 

Sparta 

Spring Lake... 

Sprlngport 

Stanton 

Stargis 

Tawas Citf — 
Three Rivers.. 

Trenton 

Tosoola.. 

Tnstin. 

Unionvllle 

Yaasar..... 

YermontyiUe. . 

Vernon 

Vioksbnrg 

Vriesland 

Vnlcan 

Watroasville. . 
West Bay City 
WllIiaDiston... 

Zeeland 

Zllwaakee 






« a 
S S 



I 



62 
170 
640 

90 

82 
120 
108 

48 

88 
466 
492 
160 
178 
168 
205 

88 
405 

62 
444 
227 
171 
806 
120 

64 
' 44 

67 
238 
154 

88 
129 

67 

90 

38 
2,000 

160 
801 
160 



3 






60 
146 
488 



78 
87 
78 
44 



290 
111 
106 



248 

49 

824 

204 



182 
86 



22 
60 

138 
98 
68 

102 
57 
65 



1.200 

13S 

205 

65 



i 



88 
126 
424 
61 
68 
76 
07 
41 



247 

106 
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86 



40 
179 

47 



179 



160 
66 
41 
18 
81 
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89 
dU 
65 
34 
46 



i;»3 
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47 
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o 
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1-8 



No. of iromen teach- 
en. 


At. No. of paplla to 
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No. of non-reiident 
papUi. 


At. age 

of clan 

pro- 
moted. 


Ooet per eapita for 
instmction. 


s 
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§ 
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48 
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5 14 
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8 

2 

16 


9 

12 






10 1-2 


4 


IU06 




10 
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1 06 
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8T0 
8 41 
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2 18 
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829 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE XXV. 

Local Committees, Conductora and Instructors ai Teachert^ Institutes for the Calendar 

Year 1888, 



Counties. 


Local OommitteM. 


Oondactort. 


AitltUot Inttractora. 


Allf^flkn 


L. B. Irland 


J. W. Simmons 


L. E. Irland, Mrs. A. E. Sterling. 


Antrim 


Eloswell Leavltt 


J. M. Pile 


C. 8. Guile. 


Alpena 


B.L. Little 


8. B. Laird 


C. L. Bemls. 


Arenac 


J. H. Belknap 


H. R. PattengUl.... 




Barry 


J.W.Roberts 


J.G. Plowman 


C. B. Hall, D. C. Warner. 


Benzie 


Mrs. Rose Woodward. 


J. B. Estabrook 


C. M. Mcljean. 


Berrien 


0. E. Aleshlre. 


F. A. Barbour. 


W. H. Cheever, 0. E. Aleshlre. 


Branch 


B. 8. Spofford 


E. A. Strong 


P. M. Parker. 


Galhonn ...... 


Miss Lizzie M. Cook.. 


H. King 


Miss M. H. Ross. R. A. Culver. 


CAAff 


L. L. Coates 


JjG. Plowman 

H. M. Enoe 


J. B. Estafcrook. 


CharleYolx 


R.L. Corbett 


F. 0. Wickham. 


Cheboygan... 
Chippewa.. .. 
Clinton 


G. C. Moore .-. 


E. A. Wilson 


F. O. Wickham. 


8. P.Tracy 


C. F. R. Bellows 


A. Jay Murray. 

Miss Maude E. Cannell. 


W. fl. Bmnson 


J.M. PUe 


Crawford.... | 
Roscommon 1 


MissJnliaErb 


Henry A. Ford 


Mrs. Kate B. Ford. 

« 


Eaton.. 


Geo. E. Adams 


H. King 


Orr Sohurtz, Chas. McKlnney. 


Emmet.... 


C. 8 Hampton 


Daniel Putnam 


Miss Emma Seibley. 

E. C. Thompson. 

F. C. Smith. 


Genesee ...... 


H. Z. Brock 


Ferris 8. Fitch 


Gladwin 


C. C.Fonch 


H. R. Gass 


G*d Traverse. 


C. J. Kneeland ^.. 


C. T. Grawn 


C. M. McLean. 


Gratiot 


N. A. Richards 


J. N. McCalL 


Miss Nina Vanderwalker. J.W. Ewing. 


Hillsdale 


W. L. Shnart 


E, A. Strong 


W. C. Ginn. W. A. Drake. 


Honghton 


Miss Ella Lad wig 


F. W. Arbury 


F. D. Davis. 


Hnron 


C.W. McCnrdy 


H.U.Rankin 


J. M. Pile. 


Ingham . 


T. L. Eyans 


W. 8. Perry -j 


E. L. Briggs, A. R. Hardy, Miss Maude 
Cannell, Miss Kmma Seibley. 






Ionia 


A. L. Silvemall 


J. W. Simmons 


C. L. Bemls, W. D. Clizbe. 


Iosco 


A. C. LeDuc 


C. L. Bemls 


C. K. Perrlne. 


Isabella 


Fred RnsselL 


E. L. Briggs 


W. H. Cheever. 


Jackson .... 


E. N. Palmer 


David Howell 

I. N. Demmon 


D. E. Hasklns. 


Kalamazoo... 


Miss Julia Qua 


Delos Fall, W. C. Hewitt 


Kent* 


A. H. Smith 


Jas. Chalmers 


C. R. Dookeray, E. A. Carpenter. 
E. A. Carnenter. A. H. Smith. 


Kent* 


Jas. Chaimers. 


Jas. Chalmers 









LOCAL OOMHIITBES, OONDUGTOBS, ETC., AT INSTITUrKS. oxliz 



TABLE XX v. —Continued. 



OountlM. 



mmm # • • • ■ 



Lapeer 

LeOAwee 

LiTingBton. .. 

Mftokinao.... 

BCaoomb 

MiMiliitee 

Marqaette... 

Mieon 

MeooeUk ...... 

HldlAnd 

Miataakee... 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Mnskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Ooeana 

Oeoeola 

Otiegd. 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joeeph 

Sanilac........ 

Shlawaaeee... 

Tnaoola.. 

Van Bnren... 
Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 



LoMl OoBuntttMs. 



0. E. Palmerlee.... 

E. O.Walker 

a D. WUllama 

C. £.Taggart.. 

R* J. Orawford..... 
Albert Jennings... 
J. B. Montgomery. 

1. H. McCoUnm.... 
P. M. Brown....... 

T. W. Crlssey 

WUlJ.Boach 

J. A. Stewart 

B. P. Chnroh 

CM. McLean 

Tyson Smith 

Ferris S. Fitch 

Stewart Macklbbin. 

B.B. Scott 

J. M. Sanborn 

O. P. Hammer 

B. G. Thompson..... 

Fred Oarbut 

Sheridan Osbon 

J. ILOagerby 

A. J. Swain 

O. Q.Tappan 

E.M.RQasell 

E. O. Warner 

M. O. viaves........ 

O. M. McLaughlin.. 



Ooodaeton. 



Afltktant Inttniolort. 



A. E. Haynes. ..... 

H.R.Patteuglll.... 

F. A. Barbonr^ 

H. M. Enoe. ........ 

A. E. Haynes 

H.B.Oass 

C. F. R. Bellows 

W. A, Drake 

S. W.Baker , 

E. P. Chnrch 

H. R.Oass 

John Ooodlaon. 

E. P. Chnroh 

Anstln Oeorge 

S. T.Morris.. 

Austin Oeorge 

Stnart Macklbbin... 
W.N.Ferris. 

E. M.Roseell 

J. W. Humphrey.... 

H.King ....i 

Q. A. Parker 

O. J. Edgecumbe 

B. A Hinsdale 

a W.Baker 

R. W. Putnam 

H, R. Pattenglll 

Austin Oeorge 

F. A. Barbour 

H. R. Oass 



H. O. Rankln« Miss Maude Cannell. 

R. W.Putnam. 

P. A. Latta. 

J. R. Cochran. 

H. C. Rankin. 

Mrs. C. J. Sterling. 

Chas. Kelsey. 

A. F. Webster. 

Mrs. Kate B. Ford. 

T. W. Crlssey. 

E. IVood. 

F. M. Harlow. 

Miss M. H. Ross, E. C Thompson. 

Mrs. Kate B. Ford. 

H. W. Brayton. 

Ferris S. Fitch, J. Montgomery. 

0. T. Orawn. 
John O. Reed. 
J. M. Sanborn. 

P. A. Latta, A. W. Taylor. 

E. C. Thompson, A. J. Swain. 

( O. D. Thompecin, Miss Nina C. Van- 
( derwalker. 

S. O. Burkhead, O. A Oslnga. 

1. N. Demmon. 

H. R. Oass, Mrs. L. E. Oould. 

\ John Ooodlson, Ira L. Forbes, Miss 
) Carrie BassetU < 

W. W. Chalmers, E. BL RusselL 
Bilas Julia A. King, J. W. Humphrey. 
J. W. Ewing, W. C. Olnn. 
W. N. Ferris. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XXVI. 



EnrcUment at Teachera' Institute^ for the Calendar year 1888. ' 





It 


Namber enrolled. 


Kinds and grades of certiflcates held by 
members. 


No. withoat ezp«rl. 
ence In teaching. 


SI 


ATerage attendance 
each half day* 


Ck>aAtie8. 


• 

1 


• 

1 


• 


1 

25 


• 

i 


1 


• 


• 


1 


Totals - 


9,144 

281 

67 

81 

80 

171 

51 

224 

178 

265 

187 

78 

62 

47 

162 

42 

19 

196 

75 

287 

28 

84 

168 

209 

109 

127 

200 

197 

47 

112 

241 


1,587 


4,764 


6,801 

101 

46 

49 

48 

86 

68 

122 

155 

282 

72 

60 

47 

87 

119 

42 

211 

56 

87 

88 

62 

121 

154 

79 

106 

li9 

146 

66 

106 

204 


125 


226 

5 
5 
8 
8 
6 
6 
7 
10 
10 
8 
4 
5 
1 
1 

1 

5 

1 
1 
2 
2 
8 
8 
5 
8 
1 


484 


8,944 


60 


1,512 


684 


68.5 






All<'ff«'l»T,,,,.^^-..,,XT - 


27 
4 
15 
16 
18 
18 
86 
41 
66 
26 
10 
11 
8 
28 

h 

06 

11 
29 

9 
12 
88 
81 
10 
48 
45 
20 

5 
80 
66 


74 
42 
84 
82 
68 
50 
86 
114 
166 
47 
60 
86 
29 
91 

83 

155 
45 
56 
24 
50 
88 

123 
60 
65 

104 

126 
51 
78 

149 


1 


8 


21 
2 
1 
4 
9 
9 
7 

27 

17 
2 
2 
8 
8 

12 

6 

18 
2 
9 

1 
5 
5 
8 
16 
9 
5 
4 
6 
8 


44 
26 
88 

28 

29 
91 
91 
112 
60 
41* 
80 
28 
88 

29 

128 
40 
54 
17 
48 
90 

108 
49 
56 
96 

lOT 
84 
69 

120 


1 

1 

1 


28 
12 
18 
16 
11 
26 
28 
SB. 


10 

9 

5 

14 

10 

18 

14 

17 

18 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

7 
2 
7 
8 
8 
9 

18 

14 
6 

14 
6 

18 
8 

28 


58.7 


Alpena....... 


84. 


Antrim ^-r.nx-xT 






84.a 


Arenac 


1 

1 

f 


1 
2 

1 
1 
8 
2 
6 
1 


88. 


Barry 


41 


M.r^M.M.^ .................. 

Benzie 


62. 


Berrien ................ 


73. 


Branch................. 


67. 


Ca]hoan .— 


\19A 


Cass.................... 


1 
I 

2 

2 

4 

2 

5 
2 

8 

1 


12 
14 
U 
7 
22 

6 

61 
10 
19 
14 

• 

9 
28 
86 
20 
22 
41 
86 

8 
23 
98 


51. 


Oharlevolz 


'80.a 


Cheboygan 


37. 


ChiDDOwa. ...... ....... 




1 


81. 


Olinton 


89.8 


Crawford ...... 


8 


8 

1 
1 

2 




Roscommon.... 


84.4 


Baton ........ .......... 


\l%» 


TCmxnet — ,,....--,- 


84. 


Gtonesee.. ........ ...... 


66. 


Oladwin. .... ..... 


80.5 


Grand Traverse 

Oratiot 


41.2 


Hillsdale 


1 


2 
8 
8 
5 


97.6 


Honirhton 


88.8 


Hnron 


108. 


Insham 


67. 


Tnnf Ji. . _ . . _ 


114J3 


Iosco...... . 




8 
8 


7 

7 
9 


53. 


Isabella 


86. 


Jackson................ 


* 











* Average attendance not reported by conductor. 



ENROLLUENT AT TEIACPEBS* INSTITUTES. 
TABLE XXYI.—CHmtinued. 
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8UPERIKIENDENT8 BEPOBT. 



TABLE XXVII. 



Li»t of County School Examinenfor 1888^. 



Ck>iintl«8. 



Aloona. 



Alger. 



Allegan, 



Alpena. 



Antrim. 



Arenao. 



Baraga 



Barry- 



Bay 



Benaie 



Berrien.. 



Branch.. 



Oalhonn 



Oaas. 



Oharlevolx.. 



Oheboygan. 



Chippewa. 



Olare. 



Names. 



^L• Frederick, Chairman. 
J. E. Fair, Secretary 
Dayid O. Darling 



Mrs. Chas. Johnston, Chairman.. 
Mrs. Mary E. OUrer, Secretary.. 



(J.F.' 

-^P.A. 

J.W. 



Taylor, Chairman. 
Latta, Secretary.. 
Humphrey 



( F. S. Dewey, Chairman, 
•c E. L. Little, Secretary.. 
( Jas. A. Case 



( F. M. Severance, Chairman. 
< Chas. S. Guile, Secretary. ... 
( Walter M. Andrus 



tA. L. Wilkina, Chairman. 
U. C. Qret 
Marian F.lWker. 



^C. S. Hebard, Chairman.. 
Wm. L. Mason, Secretary. 



1W. A. Morse. Chairman 
John W. liathews. Secretary. 
J. W. Roberto 



i J. W. Smith, Chairman 

-< John E. Kinnane, Secretary. 
I T. S. JosUn 




Pettit, Chairman. 

Rose Woodward, Secretary. 
Holden 



iH.C. 
SO. B. 
{ J. C. 



Crosby, Chairman. 

Groat, Secretary.. 

Lawrence 



^C. P. Johnston, Chairman.. 
B. S. Spoffard. Secretary. 
W. H. " 



Locker\>y. 



^S. G. Gorsline, Chairman. 
R. A. CuWer, Secretary... 
Miss Lizzie M. Cook. 



Postoffloes. 



HarrlsTille.. 
Harrlsvllle.. 
HarrisTille.. 



Rook River. 
Rock River. 



Douglas. 
AUegan.. 
Wayiand 



Alpena. 
Alpena. 
Alpena. 



East Jordan. 

Bellaire 

Elk Rapids.. 



Sterling 

An Gres 

Deep River. 

Pequaming- 
L*Anse 



MiddleviUe. 
Hastings.... 
Hastings.... 



Bay City.... 
Bay City.... 
Plnconning. 



Benzonia.. 
Frankfort. 
Oviatt 



New Buffalo 

Nlles 

Benton Harbor. 



Oooupations. 



Teacher 

Register of Deeds. 
Merchant 



Housekeeper 
Teacher 



Clergyman.. 
Attorney.... 
Teacher 



Merchant... 
Clerg)rman.. 
Farmer 



Farmer.. 
Atttimey. 
Teacher.. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Lumberman. 
Attorney 



Teacher. 
Student. 
Teacher. 



Teacher.. 
Student.. 
Engineer. 



Teacher 

Housekeeper. 
Farmer 



Coldwator. 
(>>ldwator. 
Qulnoy 



^M. Pemberton, Chairman.. 
D. B. FerrisL Secretary 
W. W. ChiOmers 



I R. L Corbett. Chairman.. 
< John Redpath, Secretary. 
{ Wm. Harris 



I G. 8. ] 
I D. J. < 



Moore, Chairman , 

Thompeon, Secretary. 
Galbralth 



( A. Jay Murray, Chairman. 

•j S. P. Tracy, Secretary 

{ Rodney Graham 



I A. J. Doherty, Chairman. 
< Geo. Cummins, Secretary. 
It.W. Averlll 



Battle Creek.. 

Homer.. 

Homer.. 



Vandalia.... 
Cassopolis. . 
Cassopolis. . 

Boyne City. 
Boyne Falu. 
Norwood 



Cheboygan. 
Cheboygan. 
Cheboygan. 



Sault Sto. Marie. 
Sanlt Sto, Marie. 
Rosedale 



Clare 

Harrison. 
Harrison. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Farmer. 



Attorney. 
Teacher.. 
Attorney. 



Farmer. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 



Attorney... 
Clergyman. 
Farmer 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacber. 



Teacher..., 
Physician.. 
Teacher... 



Merchant 

Attorney 

Co. Treasurer. 



Tanni 
Ixplrs. 



1889 
1880 

1888 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1680 
1880 



1889 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1888 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1889 
1880 
1800 

1888 
1880 
18J0 



1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1890 

1889 
1880 
1890 

1889 
1880 
1880 

1889 
1889 
1890 



CX>nNTT SCHOOL EXAMINEBa 



diii 



TABLE XXYlL—ConHnued. 



Ooimftl«8. 



OUnton 

Orawford^. 

DelU~ 

KaUm^ 



Emmet. 



OUdwin 



CNigttbto 

Qd. Trayene. 



Omtlot^. 
mUadAle 



HoOfflitOIL. . 

Huron 



Ingham 
lobia.... 



losoo. 
Iron. 



Isabella.... 
Jaokaon.... 
Kftlamaifw> 



Names. 



O. E. HolllBter, Chairman. 
R. M. Winston, Beoretary. 
J. B. Stone 



Wm. Woodworth, Chairman. 

Chas. B. Hloks« Secretary 

E. Q. Payne 



Kirk Spoor, Chairman. 
John lH>wer, Secretary. 
M. J. SolllYan 



Chas. McKlnney, Chairman. 

Orr Schnrta, Secretary 

J. L. Warner 



M. C. Crandall, Chairman 

Chas. 8. Hampton, Secretary. 
M. J* Brwin.... ................ 



A. E. Ransom, Chairman. 

E. D. Black, Secretary . 

G. F. Brown 



M. T. Mathews, Chairman- 
Isaac Foster, Secretary 

F.C. Smith 



\ 



L. L. Wright. 

J. S. Monroe, Secretary. 
Thos. Waters 



D. S. Nlckerson, Chairman. 
Lorin Roberts, Secretary... 
C. J. Kneeland 



O. O. Tottle, Chairman. 
U. T. Brown, Secretary. 
T.J. Hoxie 



0. R. Coryell, Chairman. 
W. A. Drake, Secretary.. 
E. J. Tow^send 



E. T. Cortls, Chairman.. 
J. H. Wilson, Secretary. 
C. O. White 



A. J. Lynd, Chairman 

M. Meddangh, Seoretivy. 
D. B. Spencer 



Chas. O. Jenkins, Chairman. 

J. 8. Huston, Secretary 

T. A. Stephens 



W. D. Cllsbe, Chairman. 
C. L. Bemle, Secretary... 
B. A. Mnrpny 



C. R. Henry, Chairman. 
8. B. Laird, Secretary... 



8. D. HoUlster, Chairman 

Qeo. L. Wood worth. Secretary 
W. F. Carpenter 



James McEntee, Chairman. . 
T. Knox Jeffreys, Secretary. 
S. J. Jameson 



E. N« Palmer, Chairman. 
D. E. Hasklns, Secretary. 

F. M. Harlow 



L. H. Stoart, Chairman.. 
Ashley (?lapp. Secretary. 
D. H. Relter 4 



Postoflloes. 



Laingsbnrg. 
St. Johns.... 
Riley 



Grayling 

Frederic 

Roscommon.. 



Esftsna^ 
Bsffanaba 
Garden.... 



OUvet 

Charlottv 

Grand Ledge 

Levering 

PMoskey 

Harbor Springs.. 



Flushing. 
Flint..-.. 
Flint..... 



Gladwin. 
Gladwin. 
Gladwin. 



Iron wood.. 
Ironwood.. 
Bessemer.. 



Kingsley 

Trayerse City. 
Traverse City. 



Elm HaU. 
Ithaca..... 
PompelL.. 



JonesTille.. 
Hillsdale... 
Lltohileld.. 



Calumet 

Lake Linden. 
Lake Linden. 



Bad Aze 

SebewalDg 

Grindstone City. 



Mason. 

WlUiamston. 
Stockbridge. 



Ionia.. 
Ionia. . 
Lyons. 



An Sable 

Bast Tawas. 



CryMUl Falls. 
Crystal Falls. 
Stambaugh.., 



Mt Pleasant. 
Mt Pleasant. 
Loomis 



Brooklyn.. 

Concord 

Sprlngport. 



Kalamazoo 
Vicksburg . 
Vicksbnrg. 



Occupations. 



Surveyor. 
Teacher.. 
Teacher.. 



Physician. 
Teacher... 
Teacher... 



Teacher... 
Attorney.. 
Merchant. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher... 
Journalist. 
Druggist... 



Journalist. 
Attorney.. 
Attorney.. 



Clerk. 

Journalist. 
Teacher... 



Teacher.. 
Attorney. 
Miner 



Farmer 

Attorney... 
Physlciaq.. 

Teacher. A. 
Attorney... 
Farmer 



Farmer. 
Teacher. 
TSacher. 



Teacher... 
Journalist. 
Teacher... 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Ttecher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Attorney. 
Teacher.. 



Supt. of mines. 

Surveyor 

Physician 



Physician. 
Teacher... 
Teacher... 



Physician. 
Teacher... 
Teacher... 



Teacher 

Teacher 

Clergyman.. 



Terna 
Xzplie. 



18B0 

1880 
1888 
1880 



1888 
1880 



1880 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1880 
1880 



1880 
1880 

las 

18W 
1880 

1880 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 



1880 
1880 

1688 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 



1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 



1888 



1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1688 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1880 
1H80 
1880 
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TABLE XXY 11 .-^Continued. 



Counties. 



Kalkaaka 

Kent 

Keweenaw... 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston — 

Lnoe 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Mapifltee 

Maniton 

Marqnette — 

Mason 

Mecosta. 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 
Muskegon 



Names. 



O. R. Catton, Chairman 

C. C. Jenoke, Secretary 

W. F. Hubbard 

C. R. Dookeray, Chairman 

E. A. Carpenter, Secretary 

A. H. Smith 

Wm. C. Bottomley, Chairman.... 

Lester 8. Overholt, Secretary 

L. H. Darling 

D. A. Cornell, Chairman 

F. J. West, Secretary. 

Evan Easery 

0. H. Broesamle, Ctbairman 

C. K. Palmerlee, Secretary 

Edwin Debar 

W. H. Crowell, Chairman. 

A. E. Densmore, Secretary 

Henry McManus 

W. B- Tripp, Chairman 

E. O. WflJker, Secretary : 

H. C. Daniels * 

Mile Abbott^ Chairman 

H. E. Reed, Secretary^ 

Stephen Durfee 

Frederick Root, Chairman 

C. A. Dean, Secretwry 

AmbroBettes 

J. R. Bailey, Chairman 

Jas. McNamara, Secretary 

Louis Pauly 

A. M. Keeler, Chairman 

S. B. Russell, Secretary 

David Hammell 

Chas. McDiarmid, Chairman 

Miss Jean McDiarmia,Secretary . 
GNw. H. KUbom 

John DuDlevy, Chairman 

Owen O'Donnell, Secretory 

Wm. J. GaUagher 

Harlow Olcott, Chairman 

John Northmore, Secretory 

F. D. Davis 

John Griffin, Chairman 

Orin A. Eaton, Secretory 

L. W. Rose 

S. W. Baker, Chairman 

P. M. Brown, Secretory 

E.B. Wilson 

1. N. Collins, Chairman 

J. W. Bird, Secretary 

A. W.BUI 

Chas. L. Jenney, Chairman 

W. W. Allen, Secretary 

F. A. Towley 

J. B. Sleezer, Chairman 

Duncan McBaln, Jr., Secretary .. 
Wm. Bartholomew 

T. E. Allen, Chairman 

J. K.Rogers, Secretary 

J. W. Blllmire 

A. B. Brown, Chairman 

8. F. Kennedy, Secretory 

E. J. Quackenbush 

T. Babcock, Chairman / 

Wm. Brllev, Secretory 

Jas. Francis. 

N. L. Downie, Chairman 

H. A. Lewis, Secretory 

C. M. McLean 



Postoffloe. 



Kalkaska 

Kalkaska 

Leetoville 

Hockford 

Caledonia. 

Orandville 

PhosnizMine 

Eagle Harbor. . . . 
Eagle River 

Reed City 

Chase 

Luther 

Imlay City 

Lapeer 

Almont 

Maple City. 

Maple City 

Sutton*s Bay..... 

Weston 

Adrian 

Ousted 

Plainfleld 

Howell 

Fowlerville 

McMillan 

Newberry 

Newberry 

St. Ignace.. 

St.Ignace 

St. Ignace. 

Richmond. 

Mt. Clemens 

New Baltimore. . 

Bear Lake 

Bear Lake 

Bear Lake 

St. James 

St. James 

St. James 

Ishpeming 

Republic 

Negaunee 

East Riverton... 

Scottville. 

Ludington 

Big Rapids 

Big Rapids 

Stonwood 

Quinnesec 

Menominee 

Menominee 

Midland 

Midland...: 

Midland 

Vogel Center 

Owens 

Pioneer 

Oarleton 

Temperance 

Monroe 

Sheridan 

Lakeview 

Mc Brides 

Godfrey 

Hetherton 

Hillman 

North Muskegon 

Ravenna 

Whitehall 



Occupfktion. 



Teacher.. 
Attorney. 
Farmer.. 

Teacher.. 
Teacher.. 
Teacher.. 



Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer., 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

County Clerk. 

Physician 

Attorney 

Druggist 

Teacher 

Journalist 

Physician 



Farmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Shoemaker.. 

Grocer 

Fisherman... 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Physician 

Farmer 



Teacher 

Farmer 

Druggist 

Teacher.^ 

Merchant 

Clergyman... 

Surveyor 

Teacher 

Physician 

Lumberman 

Farmer 

Farmer 



Teacher 

Teacher 

County Clerk. 

Farmer 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 



Terms 
expire. 



1889 
188B 
1800 

1880 
1880 
ISfiU 

1880 
1889 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1890 

1889 
1889 
1890 

1889 
1889 
1800 

1889 
1889 
IQQO 

1889 
1889 
1890 

1889 
1889 
1800 



1889 
1890 



1889 
1890 

1880 
1880 
180O 

1889 

1889 
1890 

1889 

1889 

1890 
(• • 

1889 

1889 

1800 

1889 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1889 
1890 

1889 
1889 
1890 

1889 
1889 
1890 

1889 
1889 
1890 

1899 
1889 
1890 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1889 
1889 
189& 



COUNTY SCHOOL EXAMINERS. 
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TABLE XXVII.— ConHnued. 



Ooantiee. 



Newaygo. 



Oakland 



Oceana. 



Ogemaw 



Ontenagon. 



Oeoeola 



Oscoda. 



Otsego.. 



Ottawa.. 



Presqne Isle. 



Roscommon.. 



Saginaw 



St. Clair. 



St. Joseph. 



Sanilac. 



Schoolcraft , 



Shia 



Tosoola 



Van Baren. 



Washtenaw 



Wayne. 



Wexford. 



Names. 



^8. T. Morris, Chairman 
Will S. Millard, Secretary 
John Harwood 



Fred Wleland, Chairman. 
W. Soulby, Secretary.. 
R. Webster 



G. C. Myers, Chairman.. 
Sowers, Secretary. 
Yonng 



(Fr 

k 

(G.C. 

< C. N. 
JF.E. 

{ 

iG. . 
N. 
W. 



F. L. Snodgrass, Chairman. 

A. E. Sharpe, Secretary 

A. L. Camming 



G. A. Dennison, Chairman.. 

W. Haire, Secretary 

W.Oshand 



^B. E. Scott, Chairman 
R. O. Hepburn, Secretary. 
A. B. Perrin 



^John J. MoArthT, Chairman . 
DeWayne Blakely, Secretary. 
S. H. Hagaman 



I Henry Whitely. Chairman. . 
< Mlas F. M. Towle, Secretary. 
{ Wm. fl. Kettle 



1 G. Corey, Chairman 

< E. Erakine, Jr., Secretary... 
i August Grossmann 

( Jaa. Watson, Chairman 

•< H. H. Woodruff, Secretary 
/ Wm. Rawlins 

tj. A. F. Streiter. Chairman. 
W. B. Cubbage, Secretary.. 
Myron T. Dodge 

( E. F. Law, Chairmnn 

-< Harvey Tappan 

( Miss Bina west 



C. L. Messer, Chairman.. 
H. C. Morris. Secretary. 
F. J. Battenbee 



\ 

< wVf." Rlggs,' Secretary III'.'. 

^E. L« Griffith, Chairman.... 
Jae. N. McBride, Secretary. 
l>uane C. Cooper 

E. J. Darbee, Chairman 

Gordon, Secretary 

Benklemann 



Postofflce. 



( Mra. A. T. WestlMrwsz, Obslnnsn. 

•< A. W. Taylor, Secretary 

( Milan CoDum. 



( E. J. [ 
S H. S. < 

|W. F. 



Newaygo ........ 

Hespena 

White Cloud .... 

Pontiao 

Milford 

Pontlac 

Hesperla 

Hart 

Hart 

West Branch 

West Branch.... 
ChurohUl 

Greenland 

Ontonagon 

Ontonagon.. 

Hersey 

Byart 

Reed City 

Mic 

Luaeme.. 

Luaeme.. 

Oaylord 

Gaylord 

Oaylord 

JeniBonyille 

Nunica 

Zeeland 

Rogers City 

Rogers City 

Rogers City 

Roscommon 

Roscommon 

Roscommon 

Frankenmuth... . 

Freeland 

Chesaning.. 

Brockway Center 

Port Huron 

Capac 

Three Riyen 

Sturgis 

Mendon 

Marlette 

Marlette 

Croswell 



Manistique. 



Laingsburg 

Owosso 

Owosao 



( W. V. Sage, Chairman.. 
K A. C. MartiD, Secretary. 
( Geo. Cornish 



G. S. Wheeler, Chairman.... 
McDougall, Secretary. 
Lehman.......... ... 



( G. S. W 
-^ G. M. » 
( M. J. L 



( Cholott Cady, Chairman . 
< M. U. Winters, SecreUry. 
I J. A. Sinclair 



Chairman.. 



( O. M. McLaughlin. Ohalrmi 
•< U. C. FOzworthy, secretary 
I L. A. Tibbito 



Care 

Unionyllle. 
Cass City. 

Gobleyllle.. 
Paw Paw.. 
Lawton 

Salem 

Ypeilanti.. 
Cnelsea.... 

Wayne 

Canton 

Belleyille... 

Man ton.... 

Manton 

Cadillac.... 



Occupation. 



Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 

County Clerk. 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Journalist 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Physician 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Farmer 



County Clerk. 

Teacher 

Teacher 



Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Attorney 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Physician 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Cashier 

Attorney 

Teacher , 



Term 
expire. 



188» 

law 

1880 

188» 
1880 
1800 

188B 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 



Attorney 



Teacher. 

Farmer. 
Teacher. 



Teacher... 

Teacher... 
Journalist 
Teacher... 

Merehant. 



Attorney. 
Farmer.. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 



1880 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1888 
1880 
1800 

1680 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 



1890 

1880 
1880 
1880 



1880 



1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 
1880^ 

1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 



I 
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UNIVERSITT OF MICHIGAN. 



PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 



To the Honorable the Board of Regents : 

I beg leave to present to yoa my annual report for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1888. 

The following changes in the Faculties hare occurred : 

At the meeting of the Board in October, 1887, Oharles M. Gayley, A. B., 
was appointed Assistant Professor of English and Rhetoric ; Fred. G. Novy, 
M. S., Instructor in Hygiene and Physiological Chemistry for one year; Oon- 
rad George, M. D., Instructor in Materia Medica for one year; Assistant 
Professor Charles N. Jones, A. B., Professor of Applied Mathematics; C F. 
Sterling, M. D., Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology in the HomcBo- 
pathic Medical College in the place of D. J. McOuire, M. D., resigned ; and 
Heneage Gibbs, M. D., Professor of Pathology in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. The resignation of William H. Payne, A. M., Professor of the 
Science and the Art of Teaching, was accepted. 

At the February meeting the action of the Executive Committee in ap- 
pointing N. S. Hoff, D. D. S., Assistant Professor in the Dental College for 
the remainder of the year, and in appointing J. F. McCulloch, Instructor in 
Mathematics to serre from Noyember 1, 1887, to the end of the year, was ap- 
proved; B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. D., was appointed Professor of the Science and 
Art of Teaching; Dr. Henry F. Lyster was appointed Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery in the place of Dr. A. B. Palmer, deceased ; and the 
resignation of J. M. Sohaeberle, Instructor in Astronomy, was accepted. 

At the March meeting the resignation of John Dewey, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy, to take effect Oct. 1, 1888, was accepted ; and W. 
S. Hough, A. M., was appointed Instructor in Philosophy for the next year. 

At the June meeting the resignations of Professor 0. N. Jones, Alfred 
Hennequin, Instructor in Modern Languages, and Dr. Geo. A. Hendricks, 
Instructor in Anatomy and Curator of the Medical Museum, were accepted ; 
Professors William P. Wells, Levi T. Griffin, and Bradley M. Thompson, and 
Assistant Professor J. 0. Enowlton, whose terms had expired were re- 
appointed to their chairs in the Law Department, Hon. Henry B. Brown was 
appointed Lecturer on Admirality, and Professor M. M. Bigelow, Lecturer 
on Insurance, for the ooming year, and Professor Wm. G. Hammond, Leo* 



4 PUBUO INSTRUCJnON. 

tnrer on the History of Common Law for the year 1889-90; Bichard Hndsoa 
was promoted from the Assistant Professorship to the. Professorship of His- 
tory, and Andrew G. McLaughlin from the Instractorship to the Assistant 
Professorship of History; Barclay T. Trneblood, Ph. D., was appointed Lec- 
turer on General Chemistry for one year to the Medical classes ; George W, 
WhytCj Lecturer on Metallurgy for one year; and the following persons were 
appointed Instructors for one year: S. W. Clary, Instructor in German, F. 
G. Novy, Instructor in Hygiene and Physiological Chemistry, A. F. Lange, 
Instructor in English, W. W. Campbell, Instructor in Astronomy, Alexan- 
der Ziwet and Charles Pnryear, Instructors in Mathematics, and David H. 
Browne, Instructor in Quantitative Analysis. 

Professor Henry Sewall was granted leave of absence for the coming year. 

The title of Prof. Langley was changed to Professor of General Chemistry 
and Metallurgy, and that of Dr. Arndt to Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics and Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System. 

At the July meeting the following appointments were made for one year : 
Walter Miller, Acting Assistant Professor of Latin, Joseph H. Drake, 
Instructor in Latin, liCwis A. Rhoades, Instructor in German, F. N. Cole, 
Ph. D., Instructor in Mathematics; Lucius L. Van Slyke, Ph. D., was 
appointed Lecturer on General 'Chemistry for the Second Semester in the Lit- 
erary Department, Instructor de Pont was made Assistant Professor of 
French and Registrar of the Literary Department ; and the resignation of 
Calvin B. Cady, Professor of Music, was accepted. 

At a meeting of the Executive committee on Sept. 17, N. S. Hofl, D.D.S.,. 
was appointed Assistant Professor of Practical Dentistry for another year, 
ttnd Albert A. Stanley was appointed Professor of Music 

During the year the University has been bereft of four Professors by death. 
In no previous year of its existence has it suffered so heavy a^iction. 

On December 20, 1887, Dr. A. B. Palmer died after a brief period of con- 
finement to his house, though doubtless the fatal disease had been for some 
time making inroads upon his vigorous constitution. He had been a Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Medicine and Surgery since 1854. He had occu- 
pied different chairs in the Faculty, and had for years been the Dean. A 
more devoted and industrious teacher has never been in the service of th& 
University. The great purpose of his life seemed to be to secure the pros- 
perity of the Institution and especially of the Department, for which he 
labored so faithfully during all the thirty -four years of his official connection 
with it. 

On March 6, 1888, Byron W. Cheever, Acting Professor of Metallurgy, 
died after an illness of only a few days' duration. Dr. Cheever was a gradu- 
ate of the Literary, Medical and Law Departments of this University. It 
need hardly be added that he was a man of varied attainments. He was rap- 
idly making an enviable reputation as a metallurgist by his explorations and 
his writings. He was an exacting, faithful and successful teacher. 

On May 3, 1888, Dr. Edward S. Dunster, who had filled the chair of 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children since 1873, yielded to the 
power of disease with which in one form or another he had for a long time 
contended. As a medical lecturer he had few equals. A charming personal 
address, a terse but graceful diction, a generous literary culture, an abun- 
dant learning in his profession, a lucid and systematic arrangement of his 
thoughts, gave a singular attraction to his public instruction. His writings 
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iiad given him a wide repatatioa in his branch of the medical profession. In 
his mental constitation and his temperament he exhibited in a marked • 
degree the traits of his distinguished ancestor, the first President of Harvard 
University. 

On August 16, 1888, Elisha Jones, Associate Professor of Latin, after an 
illness of several months, died in Oolorado, whither he had gone in the hope 
that the climate might be beneficial to him. He had faithfully served his 
Alma Mater for some fourteen years as a teacher of the Latin and Oreek ' 
classics. He was an accomplished scholar and most successful instructor. 
His sincere, frank and earnest character commanded the respect and won 
the affection of his colleagues and his pupils. The text-books which he had 
prepared had made his name widely and honorably known. 

The University will hold in grateful recollection the faithful services of 
these men who have fallen at their posts of duty. Fortunate will she be, if 
she can make their places good. 

Professor 0. N. Jones, who turns from academic to business pursuits, had 
been connected with the Faculty since 1874. He had the rather unusual 
gift of making the study of mathematics agreeable even to pupils who had 
not a special taste for that branch, while at the same time he held them to 
effective work. 

Professor Payne has accepted the very important position of President of 
the State OoUege of Nashville, an institution which by the aid of the Peabody 
Fund devotes its energies largely to giving southern students a normal train- 
ing of collegiate grade to prepare them for filling important positions as 
teachers in the Southern States. The Ohair of the Science and the Art of 
Teaching in this University, to which he was called in 1879, was, I think, 
the first chair of the kind established in any American University. The 
Regents observed that we were annually graduating a considerable number of 
persons who, without having had any special training in pedagogy, were 
called at once to the responsible duties of principals of high schools or even 
of superintendents of the public schools of citiqs. Our relation to the public 
school system of the State and to these graduates seemed to lay on us the 
duty of giving them some special and adequate preparation for the important 
educational work which they were to undertake. In discharging this duty 
the Begents were singularly fortunate in securing the services of Mr. Payne 
as Professor. With no precedents in American Uufversities to guide him, ne 
addressed himself to his new work with so much prudence, skill, and enthu- 
siasm that his instruction proved even more beneficial to the students and 
to public education than the Regents had expected such a course of teaching 
would be. The nature and the usefulness of his work have become widely 
known, and other leading universities have imitated us in establishing chairs 
for instruction in pedagogics. 

Professor Oady, who has resigned after a connection of eight years with 
the University, has rendered a most valuable service to us and to this com- 
munity by elevating the standard of musical taste, and by awakening an 
enthusiasm for the study of classical music. Upon him fell the somewhat 
difficult task of organizing the work of musical instruction in the University 
and of convincing men that such instruction was a proper and useful part of 
the work of a university. 

Assistant Professor John Dewey has left us to take charge of the depart- 
ment of philosophy in the University of Minnesota. He has shown by his 
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ability, learning, and skill as a teacher that his promotion to a fnll chair 19 
'well merited, and our best wishes follow him to his new field. 

Mr. Henneqnin had been a member of the Facnlty since 1872. His linguis- 
tic talent and his familiarity with the principles and the art of dramatic com- 
position shoald open to him a successfal literary career. 

The change in Professor Langley's title indicates an important and useful 
change in the organization of the work in general chemistry, physics and 
metallargy. The instruction in physics in the Literary Department was 
heretofore diTided between the professor of physics and the professor of gen- 
eral chemistry, and the instruction in the latter branch was rather too limited 
in extent. On the other hand the instruction needed in metallurgy does not 
require the full time of a professor. Professor Langley, who has had large 
experience in metallurgy, being relieved of the duty of instructing in physics 
in the Literary Department, and of lecturing on chemistry to the medical 
classes, can give the needed instruction in metallurgy and enlarge his work 
in general chemistry in the Literary Department, and the teaching of physics^ 
will be left wholly in the hands of the professor of that branch. Provision 
will have to be made for securing lectures on general chemistry to the medi- 
cal students. That work will naturally fall to one who can also teach some 
of the applications of chemistry or electricity to the medical art. 

Professor Sewall having leave of absence for the coming year on account of 
impaired health, and Professor Langley having permission to be absent in 
Europe on import&nt scientific business, temporary provision has been made 
by appointments above named, to supply their places. Owing to these 
absences, to resignations of teachers, and to deaths, we have been called to 
make an unprecedented number of appointments. We trust, however, that 
they have been made with so much care that there will be no serious inter- 
ruption of continuity in our work. 

The degrees conferred were as follows: 

DIGBBDI OR BZAMZRATION. 

Bachelor of Letten 18- 

Bachelor of Science (Coane in Biology) 1 

Bachelor of Science (Conree in Chemistry) ^ 4 

Bachelor of Science (Conree in Mining Engineering) 1 

Bachelor of Science (Conreein Mechanical Engineering) 7 

Bachelor of Science (Conree in Civil Engineering) 12 

Bachelor of Science (Coarse in General Science) 8 

Bachelor of PhUoeophy 19 

Bachelor of Arts 68 

Master of PhUosophy 2 

Blaster of Arts 6 

Doctor of PhUosophy 2 

Doctor of Medicine (Departipent of Medicine and Surgery) 6S 

Bachelor of Laws 146 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 28 

Doctor of Medicine (Homoeopathic Medical CoUege) 18 

Doctor of Dental Surgery 87 

HONORARY DSQRKIS. 

Doctor of Medicine 1 

Doctor of Laws. t 

Us 
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The number who graduated with the Bachelor's degree from the Literary 
Department was 123, larger by 22 than the number in the class of 1875, 
which has heretofore borne the honor of being the largest graduating class. 
It numbered 101. 

The number of students in attendance during the year was as follows : 

DKPABTXSHT OV UTKRATURX, SOZKNOB, AND THB ABT8. 

BeBident ffradnates 28 

Oradaatea studying in absentia » 

Candidatea for a Degree GfiS 

Students not caAidldatea foraDegree 1»— 7i8 

DXPABTMXRT OV MBDIOINS AND BUBOBRT. 

Resident Graduates : 2 

Third Year StudenU 88 

Second Year Students 108 

First Year Students 187-810 

DXPABTMINT OF LAW. 

Seniors 154 

Juniors 181 

Special Students 8— 841 

SCHOOL or PHABMACT. 

Resident Graduate 1 

Second Year Students 28 

First Year Students...: 88— 90 

HOM<BPATHI0 MEDICAL OOLLBGB. 

Students— Total in the College 74 

OOLLaOB OF DBMTAL BUBOBBT. 

Students— Total in the OoUege 104 



1,887 

The number of students was greater than that in 1886-7 by 105. It ex- 
ceeded that of 1885-6 by 276 and that of 1884-5 by 382. The largest gain 
last year, as in the previous year, was in the Literary Department, 60; 
though there was an increase in every Department except in the Department 
of Medicine and Sargery, in which there was a loss of eight. The number 
of graduates studying for higher degrees either here or in absentia continues 
to increase, having risen from 42 in the previous year to 59 in the last year. 

The number of women in attendance in 1886-7 and in 1887-8 was as 
follows: 

1888-7. 1887-8* 

Departmentof Literature, Sdenoe and the Arts 176 104 

Department of Medicine and Surgery 61 68 

Department of Law 8 8 

School of Pharmacy 8 8 

Homosopathlo Medical OoUege 87 88 

OoUege of Dental Surgery 4 8 

866 884 

The relative as well as the absolute number of women in the University 
continues to increase very slowly. Last year they formed sixteen and eight- 
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tenths per cent, this year they form sixteen and nine-tenths per cent, of the 
total attendance. Last year they constitated twenty-fiye per cent, and this 
year they constituted twenty-fiTe and seyen-tenths per cent, of the entire 
attendance in the Literary Department Twelve of the fifty-three graduates 
studying for higher degrees daring the year are women. 

The 563 candidates for bachelors' degrees in the Literary Department are 
divided as follows in respect to their courses: Bachelor of Arts, 175; 
Bachelor of Philosophy, 112; Bachelor of Science (Oourse in General Science) 
59; Oiyil Engineer, 61; Mechanical Engineer, 83; Mining Engineer, 11; 
Bachelor of Science (Oourse in Chemistry), 10; the same (Course in Biology) 
2; Bachelor of Letters, 100. 

Of late years there has been a relative and absolute increase of the number, 
of students in the English, Engineering and Scientific Courses, but the 
Olassical Oourse still attracts a much larger number than any other. 

It may be of interest to see in what proportions the men and in what pro- 
portions the women choose the different courses. The following table shows 
the percentage of the men, and the percentage of the women, in both cases 
candidates for degrees in the Literary Department, who chose each course 
during the last year: 





Percentace 
of Men. 


Peroentege 
of Women. 


Tho A. B. OouraB ....... ............ ...... ........................................ 


80.7 

16.8 

13. 

15. 

26.. 


88.8 


The Ph. B. Coune...... .— «— 


8L4 


The B. S. Ck>une.. '......... 


OJ 


The B- Ia OonTfe.. , .-,^,-^-r^,^- x^^- ... 


87. 


The Kngineering Ooaraeer 


Mono 






t 


100. 


100. 



The women have of course no practical inducement to enter on the 
engineering courses, though in years past now and then one has completed 
one of those courses. It will be observed that a larger proportion of women 
than of men are taking by choice the full classical oourse. They are led to 
this not alone by their literary taste, but also by the consideration that there 
is a demand for their services in teaching G-reek in preparatory schools. As 
one-fourth of the men are drawn to the engineering work, the women 
naturally form a larger proportion than the men of the students pursuing 
the Ph. B. Oourse, which contains Latin and the Modern Languages,' and of 
the B. L. Oourse, which also contains the Modern Languages and allows large 
liberty of choice in English Literature, History and the Sciences. The B. S. 
Oourse, which is planned to train teachers of science and scientific experts, 
attracts a larger proportion of men than women. 

The general order and spirit of study have been, as usual for some years, 
most commendable. One new offence has, however, been committed, of 
which a due regard for the friendly relations of colleges makes it wise to 
speak. Three students came here from a csputable college, and received 
credit for advanced standing in mathematics on the strength of forged cer- 
tificates, purporting to be signed by the Professor of Mathematics in that 
institution. After a few months the forgery was discovered and the offenders^ 
were of course expelled. These oases show that precaution is needed in 
accepting students from other colleges, and that it may become necessary to 
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require the oflScial seal of a ooUege on papers that certify the standing of its 
students. 

Daring the year there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
schools which are maintaining the '' diploma relation '' with us. In 1886-7 
there were 43 ; in 1887-8 there were 58. Among these are ten High Schools 
in Chicago and cities and towns adjacent to Chicago. That is an important 
field from which we ought to draw and may properly expect to draw a larger 
number of students than we have received in the past. Every year's experi- 
ence addjs strength to the conviction that few steps more beneficial both to 
the University and to the schools have been taken by the University authori- 
ties than tha establishment in 1870 of the 'Miploma system'' of receiving 
students. If that system has met with less success in some other States^ it is 
because the conditiourunder which we work do not there exist, or because 
the precautions which are here observed in making use of the plan have been 
there omitted. 

The very welcome pressure on us for instruction in the studies pursued on 
the courses leading to higher degrees still continues. It adds a considerable 
burden to some of our professors already heavily tasked, in conducting the 
work of undergraduates. But one of the tests of a successful teacher is 
found in his power to stimulate pupils to pusR' their studies beyond the 
limits of an undergraduate course, and one of his most gratifying rewards 
comes from seeing them fired with a zeal to pursue into the higher ranges 
the branches which he teaches. 

In this connection grateful mention should be made of the action of the 
society of women graduates of various colleges, known as The Association of 
Western Alumn», for assigning to this University for this year the use of 
a fellowship which they have endowed. The holder will receive the sum of 
three hundred and fifty dollars to aid her in pursuing advanced studies here 
during this academic year. 

Oould we have a few endowed fellowships, they would be of the greatest 
service in retaining here some of our most brilliant scholars for the pursuit 
of special studies. The Regents of the University of Wisconsin have estab- 
lished eight, yielding four hundred dollars each. The holders are required 
to teach certain branches in the University, if asked to do so. There is some 
subordinate work of instruction in which persons of such attainments as the 
holders of fellowships ought to be, could be, made useful. On this ground 
perhaps the use of our funds for the establishment of fellowships could be 
justified. Fellowships have been endowed in most of the stronger Universi- 
ties of the country. They have been especially useful in training students 
for professorial chairs in our colleges. Our graduates have been for some 
time making praiseworthy efforts to establish fellowships here. Those who 
have been exerting themselves deserve more encouragement from other 
alumni and friends of the University than they have received. 

The Engineering Laboratory is now nearly completed, but a considerable 
addition to the equipment is needed. The accommodations it affords for 
shop work are none too large for our present number of engineering students. 
The new building erected for the Physical and Hygienic Laboratories is now 
finished and occupied though not entirely furnished. It is with great satis- 
faction that we see at last adequate provision for teaching Physics. The I 
Hygienic Laboratory is, I think, the first established by any of our Universi- ^ 
ties. We trust that it will prove of great service to the State and to the 
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wider public by the inyeBtigations, which will there be condneted^ of hygienic 
and sanitary problems. Bat already^ at the very opening of instruction in 
this Laboratory it proTes that the lecture room is not large enough to seat 
the students who wish to attend the lectures. 

As our facilities for teaching science and its practical applications espe- 
cially to Civile Minings Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineerings 
have been enlarged, the demand for such teaching has rapidly increased. 
Attention has already been called to the fact that one-fourth of our candi- 
dates for degrees are pursuing courses in Engineering. It is probable that 
the ratio will increase rather than decrease. 

The Department of Medicine and Surgery, although it has suffered ^the 
heavy loes of two of its older professors, and although it has been somewhat 
agitated by the continuance of the discussion of the question of transferring 
a part of the medical instruction to Detroit, has had a fairly prosperous year.. 
But, as I suggested in my last report, it is very essential to the good of the 
Department that the question of removing the clinical teaching be settled at 
an early day. If the removal is wise, the sooner it is effected the better. If 
it is not wise, the sooner that is declared to be the deliberate opinion of the 
Board of Regents, the better will it be for the internal harmony and pros- 
perity of the Department. I ask your indulgence while I present some consid- 
erations on the subject of the removal. 

The substantial import of the proposition which has been most strongly 
urged is, as I understand it, that our medical students, after spending two year& 
here in pursuing what are called the more didactic branches, shall repair to 
Detroit, where during the third year of their course they shall receive clinical 
instruction in connection with the hospitals of that city. 

At the outset it is obvious that there are very grave objections to the plan,, 
which can be outweighed only by very great advantages to be gained. Let 
us notice briefly some of the objections, and then inquire what are the 
advantages. 

1. It is clear that the administration of the Department will be made more 
complicated and difficult. There must be a special organization for the con- 
duct and supervison of the work in Detroit. A considerable number of pro- 
fessors resident in Detroit, and not teaching on the University grounds, 
must be added to the Faculty. Questions not altogether easy to answer, con- 
cerning relative authority and power of resident and non-resident professors 
and concerning other points are not unlikely to arise. 

2. It will, I think, be more expensive for our students and certainly for 
such of our resident professors as have clinical instruction to give. I doubt 
if students can find comfortable homes and board at Detroit for the same 
rates which are paid by them here, and their incidental expenses are in my 
opinion certain to be larger there than here. The resident professors could 
not be asked to go to Detroit to teach without having their additional' 
expenses borne by the University. 

3. The University would probably soon be called to make more serious 
additions to its expenditures than that just referred to. We have been told 
that Detroit physicians, who would be necessarily added to the Faculty, are 
willing to serve for little or no compensation. Possibly that would be the 
case at the outset. But we have a pretty large and suggestive experience 
which indicates that the University cannot be fortunate enough to secure 
the services of competent men for any considerable time on so favorable 
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terms. Nor is this a fact to be complained of. We can hardly ask eminent 
practitioners in Detroit to take time from their remuneratiye professional 
%ork to serye ns for less proportionate compensation than our resident pro- 
fessors receive. 

* 4. The students wonld be deprived of the use of the University library and 
of the other incidental advantages of University life. With no desire to 
overrate these^ I believe that they have a very considerable value in enlarging 
and enriching the culture of the students. The under-graduates cannot a» 
a class live here three years without catching something of the breadth and 
spirit of a true University training, which all will admit is far better than a 
mere narrow, technical, professional training. 

5. But what assurance can we have that the students will go to Detroit, if 
we make the proposed arrangement? The opportunities proposed to be 
offered for clinical instruction are now open to the students of the medical 
college already established in Detroit. Do these opportunities now attract 
our students in any considerable numbers 7 We know that they do not. 
Our students who wish for larger clinical advantages than we have offered 
pass by Detroit and go to New York or Philadelphia. Will they not con- 
tinue to do so? Is there not good ground to fear that the very object for 
which the proposed change is suggested will not be attained even if we make 
the effort recommended ? 

6. It seems probable that if a part of the work of the Department is carried 
to Detroit, and is successfully prosecuted there, a strong pressure will be 
exerted on this Board to transfer the whole work of the Department there. 
The difficulties of divided administration, contrasted with the obvious 
advantages of concentration and unity, and the larger opportunities for 
remunerative practice of the professors in Detroit, the possibility, not to say 
the probability, that at no distant day a majority of the Faculty must be 
residents of that city, will inevitably produce a strong influence in that 
direction. The discussion of the subject would renew in the college the 
unrest which has been caused during the last few years by the debate upon 
the expediency of removing the clinical instruction to Detroit. To some the 
transfer of the whole work of the Department to that city may seem desirable 
in itself. To me it seems most undesirable, whether we consider the interests 
of the Department or of the whole University. Statistics show beyond dis- 
pute that the Department by its growth has contributed most powerfully to 
the growth of the other Departments, as they have contributed to its strength. 
Medical students who have pursued their course here on the ground have 
been instrumental in turning many students hither for work in other Depart- 
ments as well as in their own, and in turn the students in other Departments 
have commended the Medical School to their neighbors and friends. But 
if it should ever come to pass that the medical students do all their work in 
Detroit, they will have none of the pride or interest in the general Work of 
the University which now animates them and leads them to urge men to 
come here for collegiate or legal education. In fact they will have no oppor- 
tunity to learn from personal observation and experience anything of the 
life and spirit of the University. On the other hand the students in the 
other Departments have here become familiar enough with the work of the 
Medical Department to direct the attention of their friends to it ; but their 
knowledge of it and interest in it would be far less, if it were transferred 
to Detroit. 
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7. It must farther be remembered that every argument which can be 
urged for removing the clinical inatmction in the Department of Medicine 
and Sargerj to Detroit is equally valid for removing the Uomoeopathto 
Medical College there also. A large hospital, to be placed in charge of 
homoeopathic physicians, is in process of erection in that city. We may be 
sure that there would be a demand on us from friends of the Homoeo- 
pathic DoUege that their students should have facilities for clinical instruc- 
tion in Detroit, if the arrangement proposed should be made. This would 
be urged, and with justice, on the ground that both schools shonld be treated 
alike. The result would be that for a time at least we should have four 
medical schools or parts of schools to manage and maintain. Indeed it is 
not certain that in due time there would not be a demand by the dentists 
that a part at least of the work of the Dental College should also be trans- 
ferred to Detroit, since the work of the dental students is closely associated 
with that of the medical students, since they must receive some instruction 
in snrgery, and since also the Faculty could then be enlarged by the addition 
of Detroit practitioners who could assist in clinical teaching. Does not all 
this mean a dangerous disintegration of life and calamitous diffusion of 
force ? 

« 

8. At present there is not a little valuable assistance rendered by the 
Departments to each other, which would have to be surrendered in large 
degree or altogether. Professors in one Department give brief courses of 
lectures in one or more of the other Departments, and so supplement or 
enrich the instruction. This would be much more difficult, if it were at all 
practicable, in case of the disintegration suggested. 

9. There is danger that the branch in Detroit and the fragment of the 
school here would soon come to have ^ival interests. It would be natural 
that the Detroit branch, having perhaps a larger number of professors con- 
nected with it and emphasizing the value of its share of the work, which 
being clinical, impresses the public and impresses students more than the 
dryer, but not less important, didactic work, should claim more attention 
and more help from the Regents than the portion of the school which is here. 
At any rate, a strong and troublesome difference of opinion on that point 
and on other points might easily spring up. 

10. Is it not quite possible that if the Department, either in whole or in 
part, should be planted in Detroit, it might receive a less hearty support from 
the State ? Is it not altogether conceivable that the legislators would say, 
'^ Detroit has asked for the Department, Detroit is quite able to support it. 
Let her take care of it.'' Small and lacking in wealth as this city is, we have 
more than once heard from legislators when we asked for help the inquiry: 
*^ What has Ann Arbor done? Why does she not show some interest in the 
University?" How much more emphatically should we hear the inquiry 
concerning the populous and wealthy city of Detroit? 

Those objections to the proposed scheme, I think it must be confessed, are 
serious. Are they outweighed by the advantages which may be secured by 
the adoption of it? What are the advantages which are promised? 

1. It is said that the hospitals of Detroit which would be made accessible 
to our students, furnish more cases and more valuable cases than our hospital 
to illustrate the instruction in surgery, gynecology and obstetrics. This is 
true. But it is possible to overrate the f^vantages which they offer in com- 
parison with those offered here. If I am correctly informed, the average 
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nnmber of patients in Harper Hospital and in St. Luke's Hospital, which 
are the principal ones on whose help we should depend, is only two or three 
times as great as the number the Uniyersity Hospital accommodates, and a 
considerable proportion of the persons in the Detroit hospitals are private 
patients, who would not be brought before the classes. When a committee 
of this Board yisited Harper Hospital at the invitation of citizens of Detroit 
some months ago, they were surprised to find that it had not then as many 
patients as the University Hospital. The statement which the President of 
the Michigan Medical Association, a practitioner in Detroit, made in his 
address at the last meeting of that body, indicates that the condition of the 
hospitals in that city leaves much to be desired. He said, ** There is no hos- 
pital in this city (Detroit) which is properly equipped, or which has money 
enough to pay its running expenses without financial embarrassment.'' It 
must be remembered also that the Detroit hospitals cannot be placed under 
the control of this Board. Is there not a possibility that under the influence 
of some rival medical school embarrassments might arise in our relations 
with one or more of the hospital boards? 

2. It is argued that the transfer of a part of our medical work to Detroit 
would awaken a deep interest in the University in that city and would even 
secure large benefactions from its citizens. The interest and the benef ac- 

* tions woald be most acceptable, and we are glad to say that the past gener- 
osity of some of the citizens of Detroit to the University makes such a result 
seem not improbable. But thus far no distinct propositions of assistance 
have been made to this Board. 

3. It is predicted that the transfer would lead to the dissolution of any 
medical schools now existing in Detroit, and would prevent the establishment 
of new schools. Thus concentration in medical teaching in the State would 
be secured. It is also affirmed that the students who now attend the Detroit 
schools would be added to our number. 

I see no suflScient ground for assuming that there will be no other medical 
schools than ours at Detroit, especially if we do not move the whole Depart- 
ment there. Wherever there are aspiring physicians in a city as large as 
Detroit, and particularly where medical schools have existed for some years, 
certain practitioners generally find it conducive to their own interests to 
join in carrying on a medical school. We can hardly expect that the accom- 
plished physicians of Detroit, who have had the enterprise to conduct two 
medical schools for years, will refrain from maintaining a school because of 
our giving clinical instruction in Detroit to our senior class. 

Nor do I see any good reason to expect that if the schools in Detroit were 
abandoned, we should receive any considerable number of their students. 
For their classes are largely made up of those who wish a short course in 
medicine, and are not willing to take our three years' course. * They would 
be more likely to turn to some school which gives a degree on the completion 
of a briefer course. 

So far as 1 know, the advantages here considered are all which have beeU' 
suggested as likely to accrue from the plan before us. It is for this Board 
to decide whether they so far outweigh the objections named as to make the 
adoption of the plan wise. My own oonviction is that they do not, and 
therefore that it is inexpedient to transfer any part of our work to Detroit. 

The experience of the European Universities which are established in com- 
paratively small cities sustains the view that it is not essential to the success 
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of a medical school that the clinical instruction should be given in some great 
city, apart from the TJniversitj. What would be thought at Tubingen or 
Bonn or Jena or Wurzburg or Oxford of the proposition to divide the work 
in medicine and carry a part of it away from the rest and from the Univer- 
sity? Yet these Universities and others situated in small cities are not with- 
out a good reputation for instruction in medicine and surgery. . So far as I 
have heard, the experiment of making such a division of the medical work as 
is here proposed has not been attempted anywhere. So unprecedented a step 
should not be made without far clearer and more cogent evidence than has 
yet been presented that it will be beneficial to the Department and to the 
University. 

But meanwhile let the statement be emphasized, that if we are to depend 
solely on our own hospitals for aid in clinical instruction, we should have 
the means of making them as good as possible. It is most desirable to have 
a lying-in hospital. Our hospital buildings were not intended for long use. 
On every account we could wish that new buildings for hospital purposes 
might be erected on some site a little removed from the campus. If a suit- 
able hospital should be built by the State, many patients now remaining in 
the county alms-houses, where they do not receive the care of skilled surgeons 
and opthalmologists, could be sent here for treatment, and soon restored to 
a condition of self-support. It would doubtless be a real economy for the ' 
oounties, which may now be burdened with the cost of maintaining through 
life persons who have curable maladies, to send such patients here. To some 
oxtent they do this now. But with ampler accommodations more patients 
could be cared for, and the iaterests of the oounties, of the patients, and of 
our medical school would at once be subserved. 

The Homoeopathic Medical OoUege has had a prosperous year. It has 
enjoyed internal harmony and freedom from attack from without. We have 
reason to hope that the profession in the State are now generally prepared 
to give it that hearty support which is essential to its highest usefulness. 

The work of the Law Department has been carried on in a very satisfactory 
manner. The experiment of employing a few non-resident lecturers for 
more or less extended courses of instruction has been tried with good results. 
Professor Hammond, Dean of the St. Louis Law School, gave a course of 15 
lectures on the History of the Oommon Law ; Hon. H. B. Brown, United 
States District Judge, a course of 12 lectures on Admiralty Law; and 
Professor M, M. Bigelow, of the Law School of the Boston University, 
lectured during a large part of the second semester on Equity. These gentle- 
men will here^ter continue their lectures. The standard of work required 
of the students has been materially raised during the last two or three years, 
and the examinations for graduation are more stringent than they ever were 
before. 

The School of Pharmacy continues to deserve and to enjoy its pre-eminent 
reputation for thoroughness. By the courage with which its standard of 
work has been maintained and from time to time raised, it has been largely 
instrumental m elevating the standard of other schools in the country. 

For the accommodation of this school and of our great number of students 
of chemistry, drawing from every Department of the University except the 
Law Department, there is urgent need of another enlargement of the Ohemical 
Laboratory. 

The Dental College, in spite of the continual and rapid increase of require- 
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ments for graduation^ attracts larger and larger dassea every year. Three 
years' stady, a longer coarse than that in any other Dental Schooli is now 
essential to gradaation. The coarse will be graded. This elevation of oar 
standard is warmly approyed by the best members of the dental profession in 
the country, and is heartily commended in EuropCi where the reputation of 
the School is well established. 

H|An enlargement of the building occupied by the Dental College can not 
much longer be delayed, unless we deliberately refuse to receire well prepared 
applicants for admission. Serious inconvenience in giving instruction to our 
students was caused last year by the inadequacy of our accommodations. It 
is a most embarrassing problem how to care for the larger number in attend- 
ance now. 

The most important facts oonoerning the collections in our Museums are 
these : 

Another shipment of the Rogers Statuary has been received from Rome. 
It consists of colossal figures, including the statues of Lincoln and Seward, 
those of Nelson and Lewis on the monument at Richmond, Va., the 
symbolical figures of Michigan on the Detroit battle monument, America on 
the Rhode Island monument. Victory on the Worcester monument, and the 
Sentinel on the Oincinnati monumeat. The casts of the bronze doors of the 
Oapitol at Washington are yet to be sent. When they are received the col- 
lection Vill be complete, a worthy monument to the genius and the generosity 
of the artist The value of these casts, especially of the oasts of the statues, 
busts, and medallions of the great historic characters of tne Oivil War, will 
increase with the lapse of years. No collection worthy to be compared with 
it in this particular is found in any other University, if indeed there is any 
in the country. Our embarrassment in finding suitable places for the 
colossal figures just received strongly suggests our need of a more spacious 
Art Gallery than we now possess. 

Our Museum of Zoology is about to receive some important additions, the 
fruits of a scientific expedition which Professor Steere, accompanied by one 
of our recent graduates and by two of our undergraduates, has made during 
the past year to the Philippine Islands. It is believed that these naturalists 
have foond a considerable number of new species of birds and even some of 
mammals, and have obtained evidence which may materially modify accepted 
theories concerning the distribution of the fauna of that interesting group of 
islands. 

From the Librarian's report it appears that the total number of volumes 
in all the libraries is now 67,759, and of pamphlets 13,893. Daring the year 
we have added to our collection 5,861 volumes and 1,278 pamphlets. The 
most important gifts were the Dorsch library, presented by the widow of the 
late Dr. Dorsch, of Monroe, in compliance with his wishes, 1,676 volumes 
and 148 pamphlets; a sift of 356 volumes and 90 pamphlets, mainly on Irish 
history, by George 0. Mahon ; and a complete set of Liebig's Annalen, pre- 
sented by E. 0. Hegeler. The total number of periodicals regularly received 
is 242. The volumes drawn during the year numbered 94,168. It is doubted 
if any other library is so much used. 

^Our annual finance report shows huw severely our needs press upon our 
resources. It is only by the greatest watchfulness and economy, by the 
unpleasant refusal to grant many reasonable requests for help from varioos 
departments of teaching, that we are able to accomplish our work with so 
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small an outlay. We greatly need some proyision for adding to oar general 
fnnd. No similar institution of a magitude comparable with ours is carried 
on without a much larger outlay than we make. Now, as always, we must 
rely on the State foi aid. We entrust our fortunes to her appreciation and 
generosity with unabated confidence. 

JA.MES B. ANGELL. 



APPENDIX A. 



FINANCE REPORT. 



3b the Honorable Board of Regents: 

OxNTUDCBif^The Finance Committee herewith present their estimate of receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal year, ending June 80, 1889, and also the Treasurer's 
statement of receipts and disbursements for the time between September 80, 1887 — 
being the date of his last statement— and June 80, 1888, the latter date indluded. 

The books and vouchers of the Secretary and Treasurer have been carefully exam- 
ined and checked, and the lYeasurer's account verified in detail, and the same are sub- 
stantially correct. 

The balance on hand June 80, 1888, is $8,327.57, but it will be observed from the esti- 
mate of expenditures for the present fiscal year that with a continuance of the stated 
appropriations by the Legislature, there will still remain a deficit $8,664.67. It will be 
noted also that the estimates are based upon present charges, and consequently that the 
increase of current expenses must swell the deficit. 

One of the causes of this expected deficiency is the extra expenditure for buildings, 
which it seemed impossible to avoid, and which has decreased our present balance. 
We may well hope that the coming Legislature will reimburse the general fund for the 
amount drawn from it for the above purpose. It would seem wise, however, to exer- 
cise a careful economy, and so guard against outlays, which are not indispensable, that 
if possible, the deficit may be less than estimated. 

A large sum is stiU due from the State upon building appropriations, but tbis will all 
be expended within the next few months in the completion of the buildings now under 
construction. It will be remembered also that these are special appropriations and 
cannot be diverted. 

While your committee regret that a deficit should appear in the estimates, and urge 
careful attention to the above suggestion as to economy, we still believe that this should, 
not be pressed so far as to cripple the University; its neceseities must be provided. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES J. WILLETT, Chairman^ , 
MOKES W. FIELD. 
CHARLE9 HEBARD. 
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B8TIMATE OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE TEAR ENDING JUNE 80« 1M9. 

ISnifATXD RS0EEPT8. 

Bftlanoe In Treasury J aly 1,1888 $8,887 W 

To be received from the State on the following accounts: 

University interest 138,000 00 

l.«)th Mill Tax 47.272 80 

HomcBopathlc Department. 12.200 00 

University Hospital 2,600 00 

College of Dental Suigery .• 4,000 00 

Scientific Laboratories 15,000 00 

Contingent «,2B0 00 

Books for Libraries S,000 00 

Physical Apparatus 1,000 00 

Additional Salaries 2,800 00 

Repairs 6,000 00 

*^ $147,060 07 

Tb be received from other sources as follows: 

Students* Fees and Laboratory Deposits $70,000 00 

Sale of Dental Supplies 8,600 00 

Sale of Anatomical materal .' 200 00 

Sales at University HospiUl 700 00 

Sales at HomoBopathio Hospital 800 00 

Interest on Bank Deposits. 1,000 00 

76,700 00 

Amount of Estimated Receipts $222,760 07 

■BTIMATBD DISBURBBMBIITS. 

For Salaries of Professors, officers and Employte : 

In College of Dental Surgery 18,486 68 

HomoBopathio College 0,200 00 

University Hospital 2,180 00 

Homoeopathic Hospital 870 00 

All other Departments 146,284 00 

For alterations and repairs. 6,888 44 

Fuel and llghU 12,000 00 

Current expenses of General Library 400 00 

Grounds 600 00 

Postage .•- 800 00 

Insurance 1,600 00 

Calendar, Regents* proceedings and miscellaneous printing 2,600 00 

Current expenses of Museum 600 00 

Supplies for Chemical Laboratory 7,000 00 

" Botanical ** 40O 00 

" Histological - 800 00 

Physiologloal " 800 00 

Engineering " 800 00 

♦• " Miorosoopical '* 100 00 

" Physical '• 600 00 

" SSoOlogical " 400 00 

*' " General Chemistry 600 00 

Current expenses in the Civil Engineering Department 400 00 

Current expenses in the Astronomical Observatory 800 00 

For current expenses for anatomical material 2jB00 00 

Advertising Literary Department 800 00 

Medical " 200 00 

" Law " 200 00 

Pharmacy '* 200 00 

3 
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Transportation of Randolph Rogers Statuary |4,000 OD 

Use of water privilege : U6 00 

Pnixshasing and filling diplomas 660 00 

Ckimmencement expenses littO 00 

Taxes and improvements on Sprlngwells lots 800 00 

Purchase of dental supplies 2,500 00 

Current expenses of University Hospital 8,160 00 

" " Homoeopathic Hospital 2,000 00 

" Dental Department 1.000 00 

Purchase of books for Libraries 4,600 00 

Apparatus for Natural Philosophy 1 2,062 40 

Completion of Soientiflo Laboratories 18,027 19 

Ohemlcal vault 400 00 

Pathological Laboratory 600 00 

Completion of new boiler house 600 00 

Completion of Engineering Laboratory 1,006 03 

€k>ethefund 200 00 

Hygienic Laboratory 1,00000 

Miscellaneous expenses 2,000 00 

Amount of estimated disbursements $245,638 74 

Amount of estimated receipts 1222,760 07 

If the Legislature appropriates as heretofore we shall expect to receive for 

expenses of the next fiscal year, for Dental College 4,000 00 

University Hospital 2,600 00 

HomcBopathio College and Hospital.. 8,100 00 

Contingent expenses 8,125 00 

Repairs 1,600 00 

236,976 07 

Estimated deficit 98,664 8^ 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 

^ the BKnanee OommitUe^ Board of Regents, UnioerHty of Michigan: 

GsfTLKicxN— Herewith I submit my financial report from Oct. 1, 1887, to June 80, 1888, in accord- 
ance with a law of the last Legislature which requires all State institutions to close annual reports 

at that date. 

Respectfully, 

• H. SOULE. Treasurer. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance in Treasury Oct. 1, 1887 121,929 09 

From State Treasurer, account of current expenses $62,861 37 

*• " " ** special appropriations 54,460 00 

** Ooethe fund— received from Interest on deposit 34 43 

" Earnings of the University 86,619 43 

208,985 22 

$224,924 81 



DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid General. Fund Accounts $125,354 68 

" Special •' " 91,842 08- 1216,696 74 

Balance in Treasury June 80, 1888 8,827 67 

$224.924 81 
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The following detallod and olaasifled statomenU exhibit the oondltlon of the several fnndB : 

OENERA.L FUND. 

BBOBIPtS TO THB GlimiAL IT7RD. 

From State Treasurer, Acot 1-90 Mill Tax 185,454 87 

»* " UnlTersity Interest 27,407 00 

189361 87 

First National Bank of Ann Arbor, Interest |S,068 86 

University Hospital, Sale of Material 887 28 

HomoBOpathio Hospital, Sale of Material 881 86 

Dental OperaUng Room, Sale of Material 8,604 54 

Anatomical Bfaterial sold to Medical Schools 417 15 

Miscellaneous Sources 1,469 44 

8,660 66 

Students' Fees, Aoot, Medical Department $10,380 00 

" Chemical Laboratory 9,818 87 

*• Literary Department »,565 00 

" Law Department 14,680 00 

*• Dental Department 8,970 00 

*' Homoaopathic Department 1,9S0 00 

" Mechanical Laboratory 434 00 

" School of Pharmacy 8,885 00 

" Key Deposits. 266 00 

•■ Botanical Laboratory 288 00 

" Physiological Laboratory 66 00 

•* General Chemistry 868 00 

•* Zoological Laboratory 90 00 

" " Practical Anatomy 8.010 00 

" Microscopical Laboratory 177 00 

" Histological Laboratory... 878 00 

'* Pathological Laboratory 85 00 

*♦ Diploma Fees 4,240 00 

— — 78,988 87 

8148>510 80 

Studenta* Fees, Total 176,988 87 

" Refunded 4,768 82 

" Net 172,286 25 

DIBBURSBIIBIITB FROM THB OBBBEAL nXBD. 

Balance Overdrawn Oct. 1,1887 914,879 06 

Oeneral Pay Roll, Salaries of Officers and Employes 891,166 00 

Vouchers Paid, Account Students* Fees Refunded 4,768 82 

FnelandUghto 8,700 12 

General Library ! 458 14 

'• *• •* Museum. 119 66 

Advertising Medical Department 68 76 

Vouchers paid, Acoount, Advertising Law Department 61 60 

•' ** ** ** Pharmacy Department 18 00 

•• Insurance 180 00 

'* '* Miscellaneous Printing 860 42 « 

CivU Engineering ^ 6100 

** ** *' Chemical Laboratory 6,486 78 

•« " •* General Chemistry 190 U8 

'* ** '* Astronomical Obiervatory 28 61 

Hlstologloal Laboratory 108 20 

Botanical Laboratory 428 81 
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VoQchen paid, Acoount, Physical Laboratory 

*• " •• Physiologrical Laboratory 

** ** Mioroacopical Laboratory 

** ** Meohanloal Laboratory 

** *' ZoOlotfioal Laboratory j. 

^ ** Dental Operating Room 

'' "* Anatomical Laboratory. : 

*' '* Anatomical Material 

" " Postage. 

*' ** Pathological Laboratory 

" " Calendar 



»» 



(« 



ti 



I* 



t* 



*< 



it 



•4 



|»75 

128 86 

5148 

675 00 

880 96 

8,804 84 

4,481 18 

1,468 64 

688 80 

848 U 

1,000 00 



Balance in Treasury Jane 80, 1888. 



BPEOIAL FUND ACCOUNTS. 
ROMOBOPATHIG MEDICAL COU^BOB. 

Receipts.^ 



Balance In Treasury Oct. Ist, 1887. 
From State Treasurer 



DiOmrmments. 



Paid salaries of professors and employes. 

Paid vouchers for expenses 

Balance in Treasury June 80, 1888 



BOMCBPATHIO IfBDIOAL OOLLBOB AND HOSPITAL. 

Beeeipt$. 



$1,986 48 
6.000 00 



16,900 00 
158 90 
986 48 



From State Treasurer.. 16,800 00 



Disbwrumenta. 

Paid salaries of hospital surgeon and employes 

Paid Touchers for expenses 

. Balance in Treasury June 80,1888 



•668 60 
1,729 57 
8,817 98 



OBNBRAT. LIBRARY. 

BeeeipU, 



Balance in Treasury Oct. 1, 1887. 

From State Treasurer 

Balance overdrawn June 80, 1888. 



$109 78 

5,000 00 

488 79 



Dtebumements. 



Paid Vouchers for Expenses $5,548 68 



UNIVBRSITT HOSPITAL. 

it«eeip(8. 



Balance in Treasury Oct 1, 1887. 
From State Treasurer 



DitbunemenU. 

Salaries of resident physician and employes 

Paid vouchers for oxp^suses 

Balance in Treasury* June 80» 1888 



$8,184 77 
8,500 00 



$1,580 00 
8,468 65 



•125,854 68 
8,8n06 

$148,510 80 



r,985 4» 



$7,965 48 



$6,200 00 



$6JB0OO(> 



$5,548 58 



$5,548 «8 



$5,684 77 



$6,684 17 
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GOZmNOBNT. 

Aeceipte. 

FromState Treasurer |S,S80 00 

Balanoe OTerdrawn Jane 80,1888 .' 428 11 

18,676 11 

DitibursemenU. 

Balance overdrawn Oct. 1,1887 8264 12 

Paid yoaohers for expenses 8,411 09 

$8,678 11 

REPAIRS. 

Receipts. 

Balance in Treasury Oct. 1,1887 $1,838 82 

$1,.888 68 

DUbunemenU. 

Paid Youcbers for expenses $908 18 

Balance in Treasury Jnne 30, 1888 888 44 

f l,b88 88 

PHT8IOLOOIGAL LAROBATORT. 

Receipts, 

Balancein Tr«asary, Oct. 1,1887: $157 W 

fl67 W 

PMmmemenfa. 

Paid vouchers for expenses $ft 06 

Balance in Tressnry Jane 80, 1888 162 14 

$167 12 

OOLLBGR or DXNTAL SUBaRRT. 

ReceiptB, 

Balance in Treasury Oct 1, 1887 $3,084 46 

From State Treasurer 4,000 00 

$7,964 46 

DUbunemenU. 

Paid salaries of professors and employte ;;$6,288 83 

Paid Toochers for expenses 1,186 85 

Balanoe in Treasury, June 80, 1888 496 28 

$7,»6i 40 

BOn«RR HOU8B. 

ReeeipU. 

Balance in Treasury Oct. 1,1887 $7,989 86 

Balanoe overdrawn June 80, 1888 6,460 86 

818,890 02 

Paid vouchers for expenses OlS^SOO 02 $18,890 02 

BNOIRRRRIlfG LABORATORY. 

Receipts. 
From State Tressurer $6,780 00 $8»760 00 

Ditimnements. " 

Balanoe overdrawn Oct. 1, 1887 $068 42 

Paid vonchers for expenses 4,77016 

Balanoe in Treasury June 80,1888 1,026 42 

$8,780 00 
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OOSTHB WJJKt>. 

ReeeipU, 

Balance In Treasury Oct. 1, 1M7 1668 17 

Interest on deposit 84 42 

$m 6» 

Ditbursementa. 

Paid vouchers for expenses |260 64 

Balance in Treasury Jnne 80, 1888 487 96 

few SO* 

DSPARTMBNT OF NATURAL PHirX)BOPQT. 
(PHYSICAL LABOBATOBT.) 

Receipts. 

Balance in Treasury (Physical Lab.) Oct. 1, 1887 $1,054 10 

From State Treasurer 1,000 00 

18,954 IQr 



s - - 



DUburmments. 

Paid vouchers for expenses |l,fi0l 70 

Balance in Treasury June 80, 1888 1,06S 40 

82,954 la 

RBMOYAL OF BOOBRS* 0IFT8. 

Reeeltda. 
Balanoeoverdrawn June 80, 1888 $4 00 14 0(V 

DUburBementB, 
Balance overdrawn Oct. 1,1887 14 00 84 00 

BGIBRTIFIG LABOBATORIB8. 

BeceipU, 

Balance In Treasury Oct. 1, 1887 $8,886 20 

BVom State Treasurer 10,000 00 

Balance overdrawn June 30i 1888 1,008 20 

$10,889 40 

DU^uraementa, ~~ 

Paid vouchers for expenses $19,880 40 $19,880 40 

chbmicaij vault. 

Aeceipte. 
Balance In Treasury Oct. 1, 1887 $400 00 MOO OO 

DMmnements. 
Balance in Treasury June 80, 1888 $400 00 $400 00 

ADDITIOirAL SALARIES. 

Receipts. 

Balance in Treasury Oct 1st, 1887-. $6,000 00 

From State Treasurer 2.600 00 

Balance overdrawn June 80, 1888 2,600 00 

$10,000 00 

Diebuniemente, 
Paid payrolls $10,000 00 $10,000 00 
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lOBOB AND WOXJJXDKT. 

RueipUt. 

Balance in TieMory Oct. 1, 1887 $2,008 74 

From State Treasurer 4,280 00 

16,268 74 , 

DUbwrumenU. 
Paid voaohers for expenses $6,268 74 $6,256 74 



The balances in the Treasarj Jane 30, 1888, are as follows: 

SPECIAL FUNDS. 



Ret>air8 

Dental Oollege 

University Hoepital 

Pnysiological Laboratory 

HomoBopathlo Oollege 

Ooethefnnd 

Natnral Philosophy 

Chemical Tault 

Engineering Laboratory 

HomoBpathio Medical College and Hospital. 



Lsss overdrawn aocoants, contingent 

*' •* General Library 

*' '* Remoyal of Rogers* Gifts. 

Boiler house 

'' '* Scientiflc Laboratories.... 
'* *' Additional salaries 



$888 44 


486 28 


626 28 


162 14 


826 48 


487 85 


1,062 40 


400 00 


1,026 42 


8,817 08 


8126 11 


488 79 


400 


6,460 06 


1,008 20 


2,600 00 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREES. 



$8,778 27 



9,822 76 

Special fands overdrawn 40 49 

GENERAL FUND. 

Balance in Treasury Jane 80,1888 $8,877 06 

Net balance $8,827 67 



Ihe following examinations were held in 18};^8: 

CANDIDATE FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHIL080PHY. 

Fred Manvillb Tatlob, A. M. 

SvjtijeetM for Examination: Major— Political PhUosophj. Minors— 1. History of 
French Reyolution. 3. Political Economy. TTiesis— Ethical Basis of the State. 
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CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS. 

Fbbd Conybbse Clark, A. B. 

Sutffectafor Examination: Major — Political Economy. Minors— 1. Qerman. 2, ^ng- 
lish Literature. TheM-^The IndoBtrial Effects of Railways. 

Myron Osoar Graves, A. B. 

SubjecU for Examination: Major—Constitutional History of the United States. Minors 
— 1. Constitutional Hist6rj of England. 2. The Science and Art of Teaching. 
Tresis— The Annexation of Texas. 

« 

SusAK Raohel Harrison, A. B. 

Subjects for Examination: Major— Greek. Minors — 1. Latin. 2. English. Thesis^ 
The Didactic Motive in the jfischylean Drama. 

Mtra Elizabeth Pollard, A. B. 

Subjects for Examination: Major— Animal Physiology, with Special Reference to the 
Physiology of the Vocal Organs. Minors— 1. Study of Representative Orators. 
2. The Art of Expression. TTiem— Physiology of the Voice. 

Fred Newton Scott, A. B. 

5u2yecfo/orJS!ramina<to?i: Major— English Literature. Minors— 1. Spanish. 2. Phi- 
losophy. Theeie — ^The Beginnings of English Literary Criticism. 

CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Henrietta Ash Bancroft, Ph. B. 

Subjects for Examination: Major— English Literature. Minors— 1. French. 2. 
Anglo-Saxon. TViesis— The American Element in our National literature. 

Gertrude Helen Mason, Ph. B. 

Subjects for Examination : Major— Anglo-Saxon Minors— 1. Gothic. 2. English 
Literature (Victorian Period). Thesis— The Mythical Episodes in Beowulf. 

CANDIDATE FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE. 

Elmer Sanford, B. S. 

Subjects for Examination: Major— Animal Physiology. Minoi^— 1. Zoology. 2. 
Organic Chemistry. TV^esis— Differential Action of Electrical Currents upon the 
Vasometer System. 
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UNDERGRADUATES, CANDIDATES FOR BACHELORS' DEGREES 

ON THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Chablss Hrnrt Cushino. 

SvJbjtcU for Eaxmiination: Major— The Science and Art of Teaching. Minors— 1. 
Philosophy. 2. Modem Languages. 

Elkbb Ellsworth Hubbard. 

Subjjeetsfar Examination : Major— Sanitary Science. Minors— 1. English literature. 
2. Philosophy. 

Prbston Manabbbh Hiceby. 

Subjects for Examination : Major— Greek. Minors— 1. English. 2. Sanscrit. 

LUCIAN H. E. Lowrby. 



SuljeetB for Examination: Migor— History. Minors — 1. English literature. 2. 
Philosophy. 

Martha Prbntiob Mbrwin. 

Subjects for Examination : Major— Greek. Minors— 1. Latin. 2. Philosophy. 

John Havard Powbll. 

SutfjeeU for Examination: Major— Constitutional History of the United* States. 
Minors— 1. English literature. 2. Philosophy. 

BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 

ROSBTTBR GLBABON COLB. 

« 

Sut^fecis for Examinaiion: Bfajor — Music. Minors— 1. Physics of Music. 2. ICng- 
lish literature. 

BACHELOR OF LETTERS. 

Albxandbr Campbell Kiskaddbn. 

Subjtcts for EoDamination: Major— History. Minors — 1. Political Economy. 8. 
English literature. 

Hbkry Kirk Whitb. 

Subjects for Examination: Major— History. Minors— 1. English literature. 2. 
Political Science. 

Frank Elmbr Convbbsb. 

Subjects for Examination: Major— History. BOnors— 1. English. 2. Political 
h'cience. 
4 
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Jahbs Nathan McBbidb. 

Subjects for Examination: Major— Political Economy. Kinora— 1. Constitutional 
Bistory of the United States. 2. English literature. 

CiiAYTON Albert Read. 

SvJbjects for Examination: Major— History. Minors— 1. English Literature. 2. 
Modem lAnguages. 

MoBiTZ Rosenthal. 

SvJbjects for Examination: Major— History. Minors — 1. Political Eoonomy. 2» 
English Literature. 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib — In conformity with the proYiBiona of law, the following report is 
submitted by the State Board of Education for the year ending June 30, 
1888 : 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Under the very able management of Principal Sill and the Facalty, the 
school has continued to prosper. Both in the matter of attendance and in 
the character of the work done the record has been satisfactory, while the 
character of the students attending the school still maintains the high stand- 
ing in this regard for which the school has become noted, and which speaks 
so well for the homes of Michigan, from which nearly all our students come. 

The law has left the question of fees in the hands of the Board, and we 
haTe concluded to apply a portion of the nominal admission fee charged to 
furnishing students with the text-books used, apd thus in some slight degree 
lessen the burden of securing their education to many deserving young peo* 
pie, who will prove themselves of great worth to the State as teachers, but 
who are unable to bear the entire burden of obtaining an education alone. 
Some States, like New York, go so far as to encourage young people to fit 
themselves for teaching by attending the normal schools of the State, as to 
furnish transportation. We do not recommend this for our pupils, but we 
are desirous of placing within their reach every reasonable facility which will 
aid them in becoming good teachers. We have also added a kindergarten 
demtrtment to the school. 

For all statistical matter we refer you to the reports of the Principal and 
Treasurer, hereto annexed. 

The changes in the membership of the faculty during the past year have 
been as follows : The resignation of Miss Helen M. Post, for seventeen years 
an instructor in the institution, took place June 27. 1888; Mr. W. P. Bowen 
was appointed instructor in mathematics. Miss Eila M. Hayes as instructor 
in history. Miss Amelia Hale as instructor in mathematics, Mr. George Key 
as assistant in mathematics, Mr. C. D McLouth as instructor in natural 
sciences, and Miss Nina Vanderwalker as critic and kindergarten teacher. 
The present corps of instructors will be found in the accompanying report of 
the Principal. 

The special appropriation of 160,000 made by the last legislature has been 
expended as provided by the act The buildings contemplated have been 
erected and are now in use. The increased facilities for work furnished by 
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these new buildings greatly increase the efficiency and asefalness of the 
institution. 

The school is now furnished with one of the best heating plants in the 
State, and all its appliances are so complete as to render it reasonably safe 
to predict that we have pearly, if not quite, reached the mazimnm of expen- 
diture in supporting it. With the employment of additional teacHers, as the 
growth of the school shall demand, no extra demands will be required for 
some years. 

The report of the Principal, giyen herewith, furnishes a very comprehen- 
sive review of the work of the school for the year. 



VISITORS. 



According to the provisions of law, the fallowing visitors have been 
appointed to the Normal School for the years 1887 and 1888: Hon. Isaac 
Marston of Detroit, Bev. Jas. L. Patton of Oreenville, and Mrs. M. E. C. 
Bates of Traverse City. 



STATE CBBTIFICATJES. 



Below is a complete list of State certificates that have been granted iA 
accordance with the provisions of Act No. 231, Public Acts of 1879: 



1880. 

Varnum B. Cochran, Marquette. 
Miss Julia A. King, YpsilantL 
Mrs. L. F. Self ridge, Jackson. 
E. P. Church, Oreenville. 
C. B.*Thoma8, Saginaw. 

1882. 

H. R. PattengUl, Ithaca. 

J. W. Robinson, Manchester. 

E. B. Fairfield, Jr., Grand Haven. 

M. Louise Jones, Charlotte. 

Lena Schenck, Fenton. 

H. R. Gass, Jonesville. 

M. T. Gass, Flint. 

Chas. Kelsey. Marquette. 

Z. C. Spencer, Battle Creek. 



18S6. 
Bfrs. Carrie H. Stanley, Kalamazoo. 
E. M. Russell, Paw Paw. 
L. C. Hull, Detroit. 
H. M. Slauson, Houghton. 
Miss Fanny Gray, Ypsilanti. 
Miss Mary Bassett, Allegan. 

. 1887. 
Wesley Sears, Ooldwater. 



Upon Invitation, 

1888. 
J. G. Plowman, White Pigeon. 
David Howell, Lansiug. 
J. S. Crombie, Big Rapids. 
Frank Landon, Niles. 

1884. 

E. C. Thompson, Albion. 
R. W. Putnam, Ypsilanti. 
Mrs. S. A. Crane, Houghton. 

F. A. Barbour, Coldwater. 

1885. 

Geo. S. White, Jackson. 
J. W. Simmons, Dowagiac. 
Mrs. Cora D. Martin, Paw Paw. 
Miss Eliza Benton, East Saginaw. 
Miss Nettie Dally, Lake Linden. 
James H. Hopkins, Ypsilanti. 

J. N. MoCall, Ithaca. 
Chas. F. Adams, Detroit. 
Miss Martha Goodwin, Olivet 
Miss Jennie Sherzer, Ann Arbor. 

1888. 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Ypsilanti 
James H. Wamook, Spring Lake. 
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Upon 

1880. 
James Wamock, Jr., Spriog Lake. 
James A. Smith, Evart 
W. W. French, McMillan. 

1881. 
L. O. Chatfield, Mt Pleasant. 
C. 0. Wood, Wacousta. 
C. E. Swift, Lexington. 
W. A. Fallas, Cedar Springs. 
James Brassington, Hart. 

1882. 
E. J. Wiley, Saolt Ste. Morie. 
Frank Millis, Almont. 
G. J. Edgcumbe, Deerfleld. 
J. G. Johnston, Three Oaks. 

18-58. 
E. A. Condit, MorencL 

loo4. 

W. J. Cox, Calumet. 

1885. 
Wayne Simmons, Augusta. 

1886. 
Fred Glafke, Mendon. 
Abram Ejieohtel, St. Charles. 



Excmiinhtion, 

William E. Tripp, Weston. 
John Evert, Moorepark. 
T. Dorland Brown, Port Austin. 
Mrs. T. DorUnd Brown, Port Austin. 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. GaUup,«Milford. 
J. W. Humphrey, Wayland. 
Miss Marcia Hall, Otsego. 
Miss Abbie Barker, Paw Paw. 
A. H. Bennett, Bangor. 
William H. Munson, Centreville. 
Frank H. Famum. Gaylord. 
Albert P. Cook, Milford. 
Eugene H. Hinckley, Lawton. 
Frank A. Hamlin, Blaine. 
Vesta G. Lanning. Bancroft. 
Chas. O. Hoyt, Grass Lake. 

1888. 
J. E. Famum, Fenton. 
Eugene Gregory, Sturgis. 
Frank E. Burkhead, Hartford. 
W. P. Rankin, Leslie. 
J. 0*Leary, Breedsville, 
J. K. Osgerby, Marlette. 



LIBRARY BOOKS. 

The contract for famishing books to the township and district libraries 
of the State has been awarded to John McFarlane of Detroit, he being the 
lowest bidder. The list of books selected by the Board is giyen in the 
accompanying schednles. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 



There will be required during each of the next two years the foUowing sums of 
money: 

Salaries of teachers $85,260 00 

Salaries of other employ^ 4,100 00 

Fuel 2,500 00 

Supplies 1,500 00 

Contingent 800 00 

Libraiy 2,000 00 

Science department 600 00 

TMning school 200 00 

Lights 250 00 

Furniture 600 00 
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Repairs •. $1,000 00 

Printing 450 00 

Postage, freight and express 150 00 

Visiting committee 100 00 

Advertising 100 00 

Insurance..' 1,000 00 

Kindergarten 250 00 

Commencement expenses 800 00 

«51.075 00 

ESTIMATED RECEIPTS, 

Admission fees |8,500 00 

Normal School interest 4,200 00 

Diploma fees 250 00 

Laboratory' fees 150 00 

^ 8,100 00 

Leaving to be appropriated by the Legislature for each of the years 1889 
* 8^1890 142,975 00 



CONCLUSION. 

The period embraced in this report has been one of special prosperity, 
marked with great unanimity of views and harmony of action on the part of 
the Board of Education, in the expenditure of the money appropriated for 
an enlargement of the facilities which the increasing numbers and growing 
wants of the Normal School imperatively demand. It has been our aim in 
connection with the principal and teachers, to make prominent the one dis- 
tinguishing feature of the institution — ^the preparation of teachers for the 
public schools — while the eminent success of graduates now in the field, 
and the great and steadily increasing demand for teachers in all grades of 
school work fully demonstrate the wisdom of the founders of the institution 
and of those whose earnest toil has made it what it is. 

Very respectfully, 

BELA W. JBNKS, 
JAMES M. BALLOU, 
SAMUEL 8. BABCOCK, 
JOSEPH ESTABROOK, 
State Board of Edxication. 
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Lm or MiMBBBS or ram wAOourr, with baiiAby paid bach. 
Name. Salary. 

John M.B. Sill 18,500 

Daniel Patnam ! ... 2,600 

JallaA. King 1,600 

Frederic H. Peaw 8,000 

Charles Flti Roy Bellows 8,000 

August Lodeman 8,000 

AosUn George 8,000 

Lucy A^Osband 1,000 

Edvvin A. Strong 8,000 

Floras A. Barboar 8,000 

JohnOoodlson .• 8,000 

Benjamin L. D*Ooge 8,000 

Helen M. Poet 800 

William H. Brooks 800 

Lois A. McMahon 800 

Annie A Paton 800 

AbblePearoe 800 

Charles v. St. John 800 

WIlUsA. Weeks 800 

George F. Key 800 

Amelia Hale 400 

Wllbnr P. Bowen 400 

Ella Hayes 400 

Hiram W.MiUer 400 

Clarence D. McLonth 400 

P. RCleary 850 

Florence Ooodlson 600 

Warren H. Smith 800 
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UST OF BOOKS FOR TOWNSHIP AND DISTBICT LIBRARIES. 



i^. 



Abbott's Rami 



if Spanlsb HUtorf... 



^f Spai 

Abbott's Fouodersof Emi 

Abbott's KKTly Britlsb Ktaaa uid 

Abbott's Queens and HerolDsa 

Abbott's Rnlrm of L»ter Times. . 
BlBelow'sLireof ~ " " 

Bldlne'-" 

Boysol 

BrowD IDE's Modern Fruice 

Brrce'a uolj Romui Umpire 

Bosb's Qnemi of Fnnce .— - 

Batterwortb'a Young Folks' History ol 

Cftmpslni Herln of the W»r 

CsmpbeTl'a History ol Ulohlwi 



Carlyle's Frederick tt. _ __ 

ChsmpUa's Young Folks' History o( the War for the Union.... 

Chaplin's Ufeof Unmaer 

Conn's Boys of •70^ _ _... , 

ColBD'sBalldlUR the Nation 

Coma's Slory of Ubsrty, ■- 

Oreaay's Fifteen Declslye Battles 

Dickens's Child's History of Ensland 

D'Ativers's HeroeBoF American Itlsoorery 

RtglMton'a History o( the United States 

. JoAn aforI«if 1 : . 
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a»imElli>t._ 

HadkoiA Roluid 

EUMbetbFrr 

Emll7 Branti 

Hars^ret FnUsr 

Mary Lamb 

Haria EdK«iroTth ... 
Harriet MullnaaD„. 
Raohfl..._-., ...^., 



Tanil Blosrapbr— - 



bCcDtarr 

i'PiiYlVp*aWiirl*.! 
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lAbT OF Booss.—OonUntted. 



s. 



Th«Bor'BFro]»Mrt(L»nlort 

The Boy's Placarch 

The Epoch Strta; 

The Crnsacles 

UonsoB of IdLHCUter Mid York 

ThoAROof Ellz«b8th 

The Ago of AQne 

The Frunch RoYolution 

ThomaeCiirlylodl. D. Uonwayl 

Towle'B Adrentarea aad Uonquesls of Mwellan... 

Towle'e PIzarro - 

TrevelTBQ'H Early History of Chulu James Fox... 

Undervpoort'B LoDgfellow 

Wallaoe'ii RuBBla 

Wlrl'a Ufa of Patrick Henry 

Yonge'sBookof WortUlaa 

YoDge-B Cameoa of HUtor» 

YoDire'B History of t tie Bible 

Yonge'H History of Ureeos , 

YoDse's History of Rome 

Ynoge'a HiBtory of France 

YongeM HlBlory of Qermany 

YoDgB'aHlatnryot England.. - 

Younel-'olkB' History of the Netherlands 

Yoang Folks' History o( Raasla 

Remarkable Eveatsla the World's History 

Bayaid Taylor's Travels - 

Benliiinln'B Atlantic lalaods 

— '■ .^,^j 

EdiiiraiV '.*.*."! I "! t *.'.',"** II 1 

■y....";iii;i."i"r""i""i 

faoht SoDlMun (Belfonl E 
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I" 

TBAVHA DtBCOTBfUlS, TK. 

BoUa'a Toar Id Eurape 1 

BMd lay's Through thu Dark CoDtlneat 

8tftaley'*aiii*t kndPftlMtlDe- ' 

STinind'* Italian Br-nyi ' 

thackmyj [Huh Skstcb Book 1 

Thickony's Parla Skfllrh Book ( 

The Lund of thf Midnight Bnn: 

Three ViuwiirHlrU In France 

Three Vasur nirls nt Home . 

Three VawftrOlrlB on the Rhlns 

Three VMearUlrls la Italy 

Three Vasur Ulrla Id Sooth America 

Three Taasar Olrla In iEDilaDd 

Three VHsaarHlrls Abroad 

Traf ton's An American Olrl Abroad 

Vincent's Land of the Wfalt« Blepbant. 

Vlncent'a Thmash and Through the Troploa 

Wamtr'a In thn Levant 

WarnBr-B My Winter on the Nile- 

-Wallaoe'a Malay Archlpolafo 

Watfrlon'a Wanderiutfi In aoath Amarioa 

What Mr. DarwInUair.elo 

SCIBHCaS, FOUTtCB, BN. 

Abbott's 9 

AsBiiaix's ; itarf. 

AnSii^l ! """"""":""""":;";;"":: 

A World 

Bgokley-a 

Buckter'ii 

Bncklsy'a 

Karnday'a 

Faraday'a 

jnEn^u'n" :;::;;;;:::;"": J "^v.v ";;:.', ■;"": 

Mlller'aBIrd Way. 

Naluralli.t'a Vo>ag9 Bonnd the World 

Nawcomb'a Popular Aatranomy (Fifth Edition] 

Nordhofl'a Politlea for Yonng American^ 

Pitman'* Alcohol and the aute , 

Proctor'gH&lf-Honra With the Trieuope 

Scheie de Ver-a Wondera of ti.e Deep. 

Seltnte Primm: 

Phyalce— Half on r Stewart ^ 

Phyalcal tleooranhy— Oalke 

Phyalol(wy~M. floater 

AairoDOmT— J. N. Lookyear 

rlenlriffy -Oelke. 

Pnllllcal Koonomy— Jbtoiu 

Rnmner'a HUUiry of Protection In United Slataft. 

Tansilii'i Protection to Yonnii ladaalrlea 

TrMtt'B Home MtQdlea In Mature 

Tyndall'a Fracmeota ot Solenoe _ 

Aldrlrh'* Prndeoee Palfrey 

Aldrlch'aSililaraterTniKedr. 

Andertoo'a The ImproTiialore 

Arabian Nlshta 

Anerbach'a Ed"lw«lai 

Anerbaoh'aOalheHaUhta 

Blackcnon'ii Lorna Doonr , ,, 

BJo rn -en '■ Happy Boy 

Bromt'a Jana Eyre (Home Edition) 

■Bronl*'! MhlrW 

Hroni*;* VIIMte _ 

Buli»er'«Kenelm(^iiUnBVr(H>™'iM'ltiMV".""//""".V^\V"A^^ 

BnlweraTh* Last of tbe Baron*. 

3atwer'a l^at Days Ot Pompeii 
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iSrs. WoolBoa'sAiiDii... 

Ring's Mliiwi'Knd HU'limnl'.'.! 
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ItoblnaoQ Crowe... 



Bryiuit's Pa«t<a«l Works (.\ppletan Kdltlon}... 
Drrdsn'i Poetic^ Worki (Qlobe Edl" 
OiddMnltb'iSalnatPtMMU (Rolfs... 



«EdlUoii)... 



Lonsfsllow'* PoetlOkl Work* (OftblnM Bdltloo)... 

Milton's Poetical Worki 

Bcott'a Postlokl Work! 

flhaki)*I>«»re'aedectPUTa(RoltBj 

Tennyaotu PoetlCKl Work* , 

Ward's EDEllib Pottii ISIndaDt's Edhlon) 

WhUUar> Poellul Worki (Cabinet Edmoti) 

WblHIer'B Child Lite 

Wordswortli'a Bel«ct Poemt (Arnold) 

Alioe A Ph<Bbe Cut 



idbook or Knsllib A 
■■ (RoDtledo^ Ed.). 
Dtarea In Wondsrlai 



AntitalClaMtttforEnBllABtadtn: 



Bacon's ^sayB 

Ballon'BI'earlsDrTbaagbt 

BenJamlo'i GontempoTary Art 

BnnyaD'aPllicrJm'iProsreM 

Carex*a PJctnres ol (^ontrj LIta... 
Carleton'a Papnlar QaataUona and 

Carr'a Cloieroook 

ChaJnber«'B Book of Daja... ^ 

Chamben'a Miscellany... 

Cblldliood (Little (^laaalpiff.-. 



1 Ihe ilref 



Ilowdon'a Shai 
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List of Books.— Continued. 



Books. 



MlSCXUJLXnBOVS, 

Fairholt*s Dictionary of Terms in Art. 

Familiar Letters of John Qnincy Adams and Wife 

Field^s Underbrash 

Field's Yesterdays with Authors 

Freytag*s Debit and Credit , 

Frith's Escaped from Siberia 

Grimm's Popular Tales 

Orlmm's Stories for the Hoosehold 

Hammerton's Chapters on Animals 

Hans Christian Andersen's Stories and Tales 

Hans Christian Andersen's Wonder Stories 

Hinsdale's Garfield and Edncatlon 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book 

Hawthorne's Tan^lewood Tales 

Hawthorne's True Stories 

Holmes's Poet at the Breakfast Table 

Holmes's Autocrat at the Breakfast Table 

Holmes's Professor at the Breakfast Table 

Home Pictures of English Poets 

Home Boohs : 

Home Grounds 

BulIdinR a Home 

How to Furnish a Home 

Home Garden • 

Home Decorations 

Amenities of Home 

Icving's Knickerbocker 

Irvlng's Alhambra 

Irving's Bracebridge Hall 

Irving's Tales of aTraveier 

Irvlng's Wolfert's Roost 

Irvlng's Conquest of Grenada 

I rvioff's Sketch Book (Home Edition) 

KIngsley's The Children of Westminster Abbey 

Lamb's Essays of Elia(Ed. by Ainger) 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare 

London of To-Day 

Lowell's Among My Books 

Lowell's MyStudyWindow 

Matthews' Hours with Men and Books 

Macanlay's Miscellanies 

Mrs. Diaa's William Henry Letters 

Mrs. Diaz's William Henry and His Friends 

Mitchell's Dream Life 

Mitchell's Reveries of a Bachelor 

Munger's on the Threshold 

Nature (Little Classics) 

Ollphant's Literary History of England 

Palgrave's Golden Treasury 

Payne's Some Literary Recollections 

Plato's Best Thoucrht. 

Radcliff's Schools and Masters of Painting 

Richardnon's Stories from Old English Poetry 

Rossettl's Time Flies 

Saintbury's Primer of French Literature 

Sandfordand Merton(Day), Home edition 

Shepard's Greikt Cities of the Ancient World 

Shepard's Great Cities of the Modern World 

Smiies's Character 

Smiles's Thrift. 

Smiies's Self-Help 

Spencer's Education 

Teft's Speeches of Webster 

The Boy's Mabinoglon (Lanier) 

The Boy's King Arthur (Lanier) 

The Fairy Book 

Tyler's American Literature 

Wallace's Ben Hnr 

Yonge's Book of Gtolden Deeds 



No. 
Vol. 



Csto- 

lofrae 
Price. 



Price 
Bid. 



$2 00 
SSOO 
1 » 
200 
1 60 
SOO 
75 
76 
200 
1 00 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

o 

M 

2 



00 
60 
C<0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
85 



1 
1 



60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 
00 
1 O) 
1 00 
1 (0 
100 
76 
100 
1 60 
00 
60 
00 
00 
I 60 
860 



1 
1 
4 
2 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



00 
00 
26 
26 
00 
1 00 
300 
126 
100 
1 60 
800 



00 
00 
26 
75 
50 
60 
00 
00 
00 
1 26 
76 
2U0 
260 
1 25 
300 
I 60 
1 25 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



fl 29' 

130 
88 

1 30 
75 

12»^ 
29 
29 

130 
65 
65- 
75 
65 
65 
65 
30 
30 
80 
55 



88 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
65 
65- 

en 

65- 

&5 

65 

30 

65^ 

98 

39- 

98 

260 

130 
98 

200 
60 
60 
82 
82 
60 
65 

1 96- 
41 
o6- 
98 

1 98 

en 

65^ 
18 
30 
80 
80 
60 
60 
60- 
75 
2» 
100 
160 
70 
1 90 
9» 
63. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF BOOKS. 



Books. 



HI8TORT AND BIOORAPBT. 

American Statetmen Series : 

John Qalnev Adams, by John T. Morse. Jr 

Alexander Hamilton, by Henry Cabot Lodge 

John C. Calhoun, by H. von Hoist 

Andrew Jackson, by W. O.Samner 

John Randolph, by Henry Adams 

James Monroe, by D.C. Oilman 

Thomas Jeffersou, by John T. Morse, Jr 

Daniel Webster, by Henry Cabot Lodge 

, Albert Gallatin, by John Austin Stevens 

James Madison, by Sydney Howard Gay 

John Adams, by John T. Morse, Jr « , 

John Marshall, by Allan B. Magruder 

Hamuel Adams, by James K. Hosmer 

Thomas H. Benton, by Theodore Roosevelt 

Henry Clay, by Carl Schurs. 



Patrick Henrv, by Moses Coit Tvler 

Martin Van Buren, by Edward M. Sbepard. 

OeorgH Washington, by U. C. Lodge 

Gouvemenr Morris, by Theodore Roosevelt. 



Ameriean CommonwealthM : 

Virginia 

Oreicon 

Varjland 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Kansas , 

California. 

New York 

Connecticut. 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

New Jersey 




Amtriean Men of Letters : 

Washington Irving 

Noah Webster 

Henry D. Thoreau. 

George Ripley 

J. Fennimore Cooper 

Margarft Fuller Osseoli 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Edgar Allan Poo 

Nathaniel Parker Willis. 

Benjamin Franklin 

William Cullen Bryant 

Bayard Taylor , 

William Otlmore Sims 

Bryo6*B, The American Commonwealth, 

The Story of the Nations : 

Greece , 

Rome 

The Jews 

Chsldea 

Norway 

Germany.. . 

Spain 

Hungary 

Carthage , 

The Moors In Spain 

The Saracens 

The Normans 

Persia.. 



a 

o 

8 



a 

o 

s. 



a 

d 



8 



a 

► 

a 



8 



a 



O 
► 

& 

8 



600 



Ancient Egypt 

Alexander's Empire 

Assyria. 

Ireland.. 

Ooths 

Holland 

Turkey 

Media, Babylon and Psrtt*. 
Medlavial France 



s 

s 



& 



i 

o 

o 
► 

& 

8 

600 
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List of Books.— ConMnued. 



BookB. 



BISTORT AKD BZOORAPHT. 



Menwim 

Gen. W. T. Sherman 

Gen. U. 8. Grant. 

Gen. Geo. B. MoClellan (own story). 



Ooffln, Old Times Oolonlee.... 

iirnm Beat Nation 

Marching to Victory... 



Barper*8 Young People Series : 

The Adyentnres of Jimmy Brown. Edited by W. L. Alden 

The Cmlse of the Canoe Olnb. By W. L. Alden 

The Onilee of the '* Ghost." By W.L. Alden 

The Moral Pirates. By W. L. Alden 

Toby Tyler ; or, Ten Weeks with a Clrcns. By James Otis 

Mr. Stabbs*s Brother. A Seqnel to '* Toby Tyler." By James Otis 

Tim and Tip ; or. The Adventures of a Boy and a Dog. By James Otis. 

Left Behind; or. Ten Days a Newsboy. By James Otis 

Ralslnir the '^ Pearl." By James Otis 

Mildfed*s Bargain, and Other Stories. By Lucy C. LiUie 

Nan. By LocyC. LiUle 

The Four Maoniools. By William Black 

The Lost City ; or. The Boy Explorers In I'entral Asia. By David Ker.. 

The Talking Leaves. An Indian Story. By W. 0. Stoddard 

Two Arrows, By W. O. Stoddard 

Who was Paul Grayson? By John Habberton 

Prince Lazybones, and Other Stories. By M rs. W. J . Hays 

Th<i Ice Qaeen. By Ernest IngersoU.. 

Strange stories from History. By G. C. Eggleston 

Mnslcand Mnsicians. By Lacy ij. LiUie 

Wakulla. A Story of Florida. ByO. K. Mnnroe 

Aolf House. By Lucy G. LlUie 

Silent Pete. By James Otis 

Jo*s Opportunity. By Lucy C. Llllle 

Into Unknown Seas. By David Ker 

The Flamingo Feather. By C. K. Mnnroe 

A New Robinson Cruso«. By W.L. Alden 

The Coloners Money. By Lucy C. Llllle 

Derrick Sterling. By O.K. Mnnroe 



No. 
Vota. 



Cata- 
loRue 
Price. 



Price 
Bid. 



S 
2 

1 



Count TolMtoVs WorkB : 

AnnaKar^nina 

Childhood, Boyhood and Tonth. 

Ivan llyltch 

My Religion 

My Confession 

Wliattodo? 

The Invaders 

A Russian Proprietor 

Napoleon^s Russian Campaign... 

The Long Exile 

Life 

Sevabtopol 

The Covsacks 

Power and Liberty 



TaATSLS AITD DIS00YSRIB8. 



Fronde, The English in the West Indies. 

Field, Gibraltar 

Wilson, China 



Boy TrmveUen—Knoz Series. 

Japan and China 

Slam and Java , , 

Ceylon and India. 

Egypt and Holy Land 

Central Africa 

South America 

Russian Empire 

Australasia 

On the Congo »., 

The Voyage of the Vivian 

Young Nimrods in North Anierlca 

Toung Nimrods Around the World. 
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List of BooEB.—Continued, 



Books. 



TRAVStii AND DI80OVSRIE8. 

'The Ziazag Bftoks : 

Zigzag JoaraeyB In the Antipodes 

Zigzag Journeys in India 

Zigtag Journeys in the Sunny South 

Zigzag Journeys in the Levant 

Zigzag Journeys In Acadia and New France 

Zigzag Journeys in Northern Lands 

Zigzag Journeys in the Occident 

Zigzag Journeys in the Orient 

Zigzag Journeys in Olassic Lands. 

Zigzag Journeys in Europe 

jntmous Bodtai for Toung People : 

Poor Boys Who Became Famous 

Oirls Mrno Became Famous ~ 

Famous American Authors 

Famous American Statesmen 

Boys* Book of Famous Rulers 

Oirls* Book of Famous Queens 

Life of Lafayette, the Knight of Liberty 

Chivalrlc Days and Youthful Deeds. By E. 8. Brooks 

Historic Boys : Their Endeavors and Their Achievements 

Historic Qlrls. Stories of Olrls who have Influenced the History of Their 

Times *. 

Uncle Sam*s Medal of Honor 

Plutarch for Boys and Olrls. Selected and edited by John 8. White, LL. D... 

Herodotus for Boys and Girls 

The Natural History of Pliny the Elder. Edited for Boys and Girls 

The Travels of Marco Polo. Edited for Boys and Girls 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL FOR THE SCHOOL YEARS 1886-7 AND 1887-8. 



To the Stale Board of Education : 

Gbntlehbk^ — In obedience to cnstom and reanirement^ I present here- 
with the following report of the Normal School for the two school years 
indicated above. These years cover a period of satisfactory and encouraging 
prosperity. Brief tables given herewith exhibit a steady increase in enroll- 
ment and attendance. They show that the number in membership daring 
the year ending Jane, 1888, exceeds by nearly one hundred the correspond- 
ing year next preceding the period included in the report. These two years 
have also been characterized by great zeal on the part of both teachers and 
pupils, and by serious, steady and successful work throughout the school. 

I cannot speak too strongly of the excellent spirit and the high moral tone 
that characterize the institution, nor of the earnestness of its students and 
the steadiness of purpose that so conspicuously manifests itself. I observe, 
also, with great satisfaction, a decided growth in true professional spirit 

II 
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among our students. Thiq exhibits itself in greater interest in the' strictly- 
professional work of the several courses and in increasing, enthusiasm in the 
practice teaching done in the training school. 

IN liBMORIAH. 

Before entering upon the details usually embodied in school reports^ I beg 
leave to call your attention to the sad fact that each of the included years is 
marked by the death of a noble and earnest friend of the institution under 
your charge. 

On May 28, 1887, Hon. David Porter Mayhew died at his home in Detroit. 
His work in the Normal School began in the department of natural and 
physical science in 1857. In 1865, upon the resignation of the first principal 
Hon. A. S. Welchy now professor of psychology in the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College, Professor Mayhew was elected to fill the vacancy thus caused. 
He continued in this position until the summer of 1870, when he retired from 
active duty asr a teacher and gave himFelf up mainly to his private affairs and 
to the education of his children. Early in 1874 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education to fill a vacancy caused by the death of 
Hon. Daniel E. Brown. As a professor, as principal, and as a member of 
your board, he served the State with conscientiops fidelity and great ability. 
As a man he was beloved by all who knew him. He was a tireless worker 
and a genius in his profession. He was a Christian gentleman, full of the 
child-like spirit. Thousands of men and women in Michigan, once hia 
pupils, remember him with profound respect and sincere gratitude and love. 

Hon. Witter Johnson Baxter died at his home in Jonesville on February 
6, 1888. Like Mr. Mayhew, he began his career as a member of the board 
by appointment of the Governor. His appointment bears date July 21, 1857. 
His service in the board was continuous until his resignation in 1881. Dur- 
ing a long succession of years he was its honored president. To no man, 
living or dead, does the Normal School owe a larger debt of gratitude. No 
educational institution ever had a more loyal friend or a firmer supporter. 
It. is to-day reaping the fruit of his wisdom and his unstinted labor. He waa 
an uncompromising friend of free education, and an unfiinching advocate 
and worker in its' behalf. His active membership in the Board of Education 
covered almost a quarter of a century of willing and most efficient effort. I 
am glad to offer this word of sincere tribute to the memory of a self-sacrific- 
ing, great-souled philanthropist, whose name is so thoroughly inwoven into 
the history of the Michigan State Normal School. 

SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT, ETC. 

1886-7. 

Normal Department 675 

Training School : 

Primary Grades 185 

Qrammar " 109—244 

Total (all transfers Excluded) 919 

1887-8. 
Normal Department 714 
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TrainiBg School : 

ramary Grades.. 
Grammar Grades. 



148 
91—284 



Total (all transfers excluded) 948 

The following statement exhibits the increase iu enrollment for the preceding eight 
years : 



1880-1 ^ 818 

1881-2 : 830 

1882-8 898 

1888-4 476 



1884-5 519^ 

1865-6 628 

1886-7 675 

1887-8 714 



The number of graduates for the two rears herein reported upon is as follows : 

In June, 1887 100 

In June, 1888 117 

Total for the two years 217 

In the matter of courses pursued by these, the following are the facts : 

In regular four years' courses 82 

In the English course (8 years) Ill 

In the Elnglish course with a language added 24 

Total for the two years 1 217 

The following is a fact of some interest: The graduates of the last three 
years number 317, and, of these^ 300 are known to be regularly employed in 
teaching. In other words, at least 95 per cent of the graduates of the last 
three years are now engaged in the practice of the profession for which the 
Normal School has prepared them. It is difficult to get, and to keep up, 
similar statistics for the classes of earlier years, but we know that a vast 
majority of those who complete our courses of study engage in teaching and 
continue in the work through many years. Of our under graduates, nearly 
all engage in teaching during their course of instruction, and a great many 
of them were teachers of considerable experience before coming to us. 

DURATION OF THE SCHOOL TSAB. 

Schools like ours ought, in my judgment, to provide for a near approach* 
to two hundred days of honest school work in each year. The schedule which 
yon have adopted for the year beginning September 3, 1888, prorides for 
Yery nearly this amount of actual working time. I am glad to see the Normal 
School setting forth a good example in this regard. The tendency of the 
times is in the direction of shortening the academic year. I believe this to 
be a mistake and against good school policy. 



BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENTS. 

Friends of the school who hare known how we have been crippled for 
want of adequate room for the comfortable and convenient accommodation 
of our rapidly increasing membership, will be pleased to know that at last 
we have room according to our needs. I am glad to bear testimony to the 
judicious expenditure of the $60,000.00 appropriated by the legislature of 
1886 after careful examination into the facts. At this date, December, 1888,. 
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we find ourselves in fall possession of a building, ample for all our wants, 
and in all respects convenient and suited to our purposes. 

I am sure that the n^zt legislative committee will find that prudent use 
has been made of the funds granted for the erection and furnishing of addi- 
tions to our building. 

We are now well equipped with a capacious and beautiful hall for morning 
exercises, lectures, etc. ; adequate study halls for our students ; convenient 
recitation and lecture rooms ; a fine library and reading room ; and excellent 
facilities for progressive instruction in Natural and Physical Sciences, Q-eogra- 
phy. Drawing, Mathematics and History, 

The method of heating from a separate b9iler hous3 is working success- 
fully and giving us a sense of security against danger by fire, that is most 
oomfortable and satisfactory when compared with the discomfort and 
■anxiety felt finder the former system. The wisdom of the method adopted 
is also justified by the improvement in the health of the students and 
teachers. 

BOOMS FOB THB 80GIBTIBS. 

In this connection, I desire to express my gratification that the wants of 
our four literary societies have not been neglected in the plans of the en- 
larged buildings. As an added means of culture they are worthy of the con- 
sideration which they have received at your hands. Each has now a perma- 
nent society home, and we can already see a most encouraging progress in 
the zeal and activity of members. 

COUBSBS OF STUDY. 

During the last two years these have been materially strengthened and 
improved. They are now ample, so far as number and variety are concerned, 
to meet all reasonable requirements. They are fully set forth in the 
accompanying schedule. In this connection I desire to say a few words con- 
cerning 

ADVANOBD COUBSBS OF STUDY. 

The true function of our Normal School is to equip teachers for all grades 
of schools, including not only primary and grammar schools, but high schools, 
and the superintendence of village and city schools as well. Many of our 
students, graduates in our longer courses, would gladly return to us for fur- 
ther study and preparation if opportunity were afforded. The Normal School 
ought to cover the ground maiked out above so thoroughly that there could 
be no question concerning the competency of our graduates for the lines of 
educational activity thus outlined. • 

To this end I would be glad to see provision ^made for optional courses in 
advanced study — courses which would justly lead to a literary or pedagogfcal 
degree. Such a plan would not only meet the wants of our own graduates, 
but it would give also a needed opportunity to graduates of colleges and of 
the University to obtain in a brief post-graduate course that necessary profes- 
sional training under expert supervision and criticism, which only thoroughly 
equipped normal schools can offer. Any one of the present four year courses 
could be so extended with very small additional cost in operating the school. 
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If to any one of these (fonr year) conrses shonld be added such snitable 
topics of stndy as could 'be selected from other courses^ which the school 
already offers and provides instruction for, little more would need to be done. 
Adclitional instruction required on this account would be nearly if not quite 
balanced by the practice teaching in higher grades, which such advanced 
pupils would willingly render. I respectfully commend this matter to your 
continued attention. 

TBXT BOOKS. 

A full list of text-books used in the Normal School will be found in the 
Annual Register. 

I am glad to know that you have already resolved that after the current 
year the use of text-books will be free to our students. « 

In modem times, text-books are, in most subjects of study — as tsuly a school 
necessity as are teachers, and any argument which will justify free teaching 
will also apply to the free provision of other essential means of instruction. 

Our students are working young men and women who earn their little- 
money by the hardest toil. The cost of books is often ''the last straw 
that breaks the camel's back.'' I shall be glad to see them relieved to this 
extent. I also believe that the State vrill find it to its advantage to make 
the way as easy as is possible for those who are preparing for public service in- 
the schools. Many other states go still further in this direction, even to the 
extent of furnishing free transportation to the students of their normal schools.. 

THB TBAIKIliG 'school. 

This most important department of our school might easily be made vastly 
more valuable, and I heartily approve of the proposed change in its organiza- 
tion. It ought not to be solely a school for training, but it should be a 
- school of observation as well. Thorough training in teaching under compe- 
tent supervision and searching criticism is, in my judgment, essential to* 
anything like adequate preparation for the teacher's work. No normal 
school can properly do its work unless it can offer good facilities in this 
direction. The stady of theory is of course essential, but practice, always* 
under supervision, in applying principles is necessary to a working under- 
standing of them. But abundant and systematic observation ought, by all 
means, to precede, and then for a time to run parallel with, practice. This 
is a vast advantage to the pupil teacher and a reasonable measure of safety 
to the children under his charge. I am more and more convinced that the 
character and amount of observation and training, more than anything else 
except sound scholar8hip,determines the value of and the standing of a normal 
school. 

Every school of observation and training should be free to do its best 
work. It ought not to be trammeled by any unnecessary limitations. The 
pupil teacher who seeks its advantages should be as free as possible from alt 
other school exercises. Practice in such a school should be the crowning 
and most profitable work of every prospective normal school graduate, and 
nothing should be allowed to interfere with his giving his best interest and 
utmost energy to it. I am in favor of adding if necessary, a half year to 
every one of our courses in order that our students may first complete all their 
academic work, and then give their full time, or certainly as much as may 
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be needed, to getting, to the utmost, the advantages which a perfectly 
equipped school of observation and training offers. ' I am satisfied that our 
students are at present pressed with too much parallel work while they are 
getting their special training. They ought to come to this work fresh, and 
full of vigor and enthusiasm, and not jaded and wearied with the exactions 
of other duties. One or two other daily exercises should be considered as 
the maximum of parallel work required or even allowed. 

Heretofore we have lacked sufficient accommodation to make our training 
.ficliool a tho^roughly good school of observation as well as of practice. The 
munificence of the State of Michigan has now made such a school possible, 
«nd I hope we may now have it, and that time suitable to its importance 
will be provided for it in our courses. The proper carrying out of such a 
plan means IfihoT and some additional cost. 

We should have another teacher to give model instruction and exemplify 
model management, to supervise and to criticise the work of pupil teachers 
when they are put in charge of the model primary room or other primary 
grades and to work in fourth and fifth grade classes, as may be found 
necessary. 

We should also have a competent kindergartener who, in my judgment, 
will be needed throughout the entire school year. She should look to the 
kindergarten, srive instruction in its methods and supervise pupil teachers 
taking a special kindergarten course, and the entire training school corps 
should be active in finding out and practicing the best methods of adjusting 
kindergarten methods to the needs of the first four primary school grades. 

These added teachers will make necessary the expenditure of $1,400 or 
#1,500 per year for salaries ; $250 per year will 4ilso be needed for kinder- 
garten and training school supplies. 

For the purposes indicated above our present daily session of this depart- 
ment, of two and a half hours, is too brief. At least four hours each day will be 
required. This means a morning as well as an afternoon session, and this, 
again, means continual conflict between the recitations of pupil teachers and 
their training school duties, and also weary and perfunctory work, unless it 
is provided that all or nearly all academic courses be finished before the work 
in observation and training begins. This I believe to be the true and only 
solution to the difficulty, and I ask your serious attention to it. Here, as in 
the case of advanced courses, I would open wide the doors to graduates of 
other institutions. 

Whether the kindergarten exactly as wrought oat by Frederick Froebel 
will ever become an American institution or not is a question not easy to 
answer, but I have no doubt at all that kindergarten methods will very gen- 
-erally make their way into our primary schools. 

There is already much inquiry for primary teachers expert in this direc- 
tion, and there will be more such inquiry. We ought, if we are to hold our 
true position as a normal school, to prepare a supply to meet the demand, 
and indeed to meet all legitimate demands that the public schools can make 
upon us. 

You have already provided for a kindergarten in the Normal School, but 
mere looking at one will not make teachers expert in its methods. All along 
the line of modern primary sohool work we need to make our efforts syste- 
matic and continuous in order that they may be effective. As means to this 
«nd I submit the foregoing suggestions. 
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It is also worth while to notioe that the sabject of instraction in manual 
'training in the schools is at present occupying the attention not only of 
•educators, but of a multitude of thinking people outside the schools. 
^ If I am not mistaken in the signs of the times, there will soon be a demand 
for teachers able to supervise and intelligently direct this coming branch of 
school instruction. This demand, when it comes, will insist upon recogni- 
tion in our training school. The changes in the session time, as suggested 
above, will be found convenient in any attempt which we may desire to make 
in this direction. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

JOHN M. B. SILL, 

PrincipaL 



D. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTIOK. 
SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

First Year. 

First TVrm— 1. Vocal Music. 2. Elementary Drawing. 8. Geography, 10 weeks; 
Penmanship, 10 weeks. 4.* Algebra. 

Second Term— 1. Arithmetic, 10 weeks; English Grammar, 10 weeks. 2. Reading 
and Orthography. 8. Algebra. 4. Civil GoTernment, 10 weeks; Elementary Profes- 
sional Instruction, 10 weeks. 

Second Year, 

First Term — 1. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks; Narcotics, 6 weeks. 2. Rhetoric. 

8. (Geometry. 4. Advanced Drawing. 

Second Tenn— 1. History of the United States. 2. Botany. 8. English Literature. 

4. Geometry. 

Third Year. 

First Term— 1. Zo5logy, 10 weeks; Comparative Zodlogy, 10 weeks. 2. General His- 
tory. 8. Elementary Physics. 4. Mental and Moral Science. 

Second 2Vrm— 1. Higher Algebra. 2. Advanced Physics. 8. Professional Training 
in Common Branches. 4. Mental Science Applied to Teaching; School Management. 

Fourth Year. 

First TVrm— 1. Chemistry. 2. Physical Technics, 10 weeks; Political Science, 10 
weeks. 8. Geology. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

Second TVrm— 1. Chemistry, 10 weeks; Astronomy, 10 weeks. 2. Trigonometry, 10 
weeks; Surveying, 10 weeks. 8. Practice Teaching. 4. Training in Physical Science, 
10 weeks; History of Eklucation, 10 weeks. Essays. 

Substitutions. 

Two years of German or French will be accepted in the * foregoing course as substi- 
tutes for studies as follows: ZoOlogy and Comparative Zoology, Higher Algebra, Phys- 
ical Technics, Political Science, Trigonometry and Survoyiog. This substituted course 
is called ''Scientific with Shorter German (or French).'* 
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LITEBAET COURSE. 



First Year, 

First Term— 1. Vocal Music. 2. Reading and Orthography. 3. Civil Goyemment» 
10 weeks; Elementary Professional Instruction, 10 weeks. 4. Algebra. 

Second Term — 1. Arithmetic, 10 weeks; English Grammar, 10 weeks. 2. Elementary 
Drawing. 8. Alegbra. 4. Penmanship, 10 weeks; G^graphy, 10 weeks. 

Second Year, 

First Term — 1. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks; Narcotics, 5 weekis. 2. United 
States History. 8. Geometry. 4. Rhetoric. 
Second Term — 1. General History. 2. Botany. 8. English Literature. 4. Geometry. 

Third Year, 

■ 

First Term^l, Zoology, lO^weeks; Comparative Zoology, 10 weeks. 2. Advanced 
English Literature, 10 weeks; Political Science, 10 weeks. 3. Elementary Physics. 4. 
Mental and Moral Science. 

Second Term--1, American Literature. 2. Grecian and Roman History. 8. Profes- 
sional Training in Common Branches. 4. Mental Science Applied to Teaching; School 
Management. 

Fourth Year, 

First Term — 1. Chemistry. 2. English Constitutional History. 8. English Master- 
pieces. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term — 1. Constitutional History of United States: 2. Study of Masterpieces. 
8. Practice Teaching. 4. Training in Physical Science, 10 weeks ; History of Educa- 
tion, 10 weeks. Essays. 

ENGLISH CX)UB8S. 

First Year. 

First Term— 1. Arithmetic, 10 weeks; English Grammar, 10 weeks. 2. Reading and 
Orthography. 8. Geography, 10 weeks; Penmanship, 10 weeks. 4. Elementary 
Drawing. 

Second Term— 1. Algebra. 2. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks ; Narcotics, 5 
weeks. 8. Vocal Music. 4. Botany. 

Second Year, 

First Term-^1. Algebra. 2. Civil Government, 10 weeks; Elementary Professional 
Instruction, 10 weeks. 8. Rhetoric. 4. History of United States. 

Second Term— 1. Geometry. 2. Elementary Physics. 8. Mental and Moral Science. 
4. Book-keeping, 10 weeks ; Professional Training in Common Branches, 10 weeks. 

Third Year, 

First Term — 1. Chemistry. 2. Professional Training in Common Branches, 10 weeks; 
Political Science, 10 weeks. 8. Mental Science Applied to Te^hing; School Manage- 
ment. 4 Practice Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term-^l. English Literature. 2. General History. 8. Practice Teaching. 
Training in Physical Science, 10 weeks; History of Education, 10 weeks. Essays. 

Note. — ^The full or the two years' Language Course may be added to the English 
Course, in which case such course is called the "English with Full (or Shorter) Latin,, 
(or Greek, or German, or French)," as the case may be. 
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AJXCIEVT CLASSICAL COUBSB. 

First Tear. 

First Term — 1. Arithmetic, 10 weeks ; English Grammar, 10 weeks. 2. Latin. &• 
Qeographj, 10 weeks; Penmanship, 10 weeks. 4. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks; 
Narcotics, 6 weeks. • 

Second Term — 1. (Jnited dtates History. 2. Latin. 8. Algebra. 4. Civil Govern- 
ment, 10 weeks; Reading and Orthography^ 10 weeks. 

Second Year. 

First Term— 1. Algebra. 2. Rhetoric. 8. Elementary Physics. 4. lAtin. 

Second Term^l. Geometry. 2. Vocal Music. 8. Grecian and Roman History. 4. Latin. 

Third Tear. 

First Term—l. (Geometry. 2. Latin, 3. Greek. 4. Mental and' Moral Science. 
Second Term— 1. Latin. 2. Greek. 8. Professional Training in Common Branches. 
4. Mental Science applied to Teaching ; School Management 

Fourth Tear. 

First rerm—l. Chemistry. 2. Latin. 8. Greek. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 
Second Term—l. Latin. 2. Greek. 8. Practice Teaching. 4. Training in Physicat 
Science, 10 weeks; History of Education, 10 weeks. Essays. 

MODERN CLASSICAL COUBSB. 

First Tear. 

First Term-^t. Arithmetic, 10 weeks; English Grammar, 10 weeks. 2. German. ST 
Geography, 10 weeks; Penmanship* 10 weeks. 4. Physiology and Hygiene, 16 weeks; 
Narcotics, 6 weeks. 

Second Term^-l. United States History. 2. German. 8. Algebra. 4. Civil Govern- 
ment, 10 weeks; Reading and Orthography, 10 weeks. 

Second Tear. 

First Term^l. Algebra. 2. Rhetoric. 8. Elementary Physics. 4. German. 
Second Term— I. Geometry. 2. Vocal Music. 8. German. 4. French. 

Third Tear. 

First Term-^1. Geometry. 2. General History. 8. French. 4. Mental and Moral 
Science. 

Second Term—1. German. 2. French. 8. Professional Training in Conmion Branches. 
4. Mental Science Applied to Teaching; School Management. 

Fourth Tear, 

First Term-'l. Chemistry. 2. German. 8. French. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 
Second Term— 1. German. 2. French. 8. Practice Teaching. [4. Training in Phys- 
ical Science, 10 weeks; History of Education, 10 weeks. Essays. 

7 
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LATIN AKD QEBMAN COUBSB. 

First Tear. 

First Term^l, Arithmetic, 10 weeks; English Grammar, 10 weeks. 2. Latin. 8. 
Qeographj, 10 weeks; Penmanship, 10 weeks. 4 German. 

Second Term—l, Civil Gk)7ernment, 10 weeks; Reading and Orthography, 10 weeks; 
3. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks; Narcotics, 5 weeks. 8. Latin. 4. German. 

Second Year, 

First Term—l. Algebra. 3. Latin. 8. Rhetoric. 4. German. 

Second Term—l. Algebra. 3. Grecian and Roman History. 8. Latin. 4. (German. 

Third Year. 

First Term — 1. Geometry. 3. United States History. 8. Latin. 4 Mental and 
Moral Science. 

Second Term — 1. Latin. 3. German. 8. Professional Training in Common 
Branches. 4. Mental Science applied to Teaching; School Management. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term— 1. Elementary Physics. 3. Latin. 8. German. 4. Practice Teaching. 
Essays. 

Second Term — 1. Latin. 3. German. 8. Practice Teaching. 4. Training in Physi- 
cal Science, 10 nireeks; History of Education, 10 weeks. Essays. 

SCIENTIFIC LATIN COURSE. 

First Year, 

First Term.— 1. Arithmetic, 10 weeks; English Grammar, 10 weeks. 3. Elementary 
Drawing. 8. Geography, 10 weeks; Penmanship, 10 weeks. 4. Latin. 

Second Term. — 1. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks ; Narcotics, 6 weeks. 3. Latin. 
8. Algebra. 4. Civil Government, 10 weeks; Reading and Orthography, 10 weeks. 

Second Year. 

First Term.— 1. Algebra. 3. United States History. 8. Vocal Mosic. 4. Latin. 
Second Term.— 1. Rhetoric. 3. Botany. 8. Geometry. 4. Latin. 

Third Year. 

First Term.— 1. Geometry. 3. Latin. 8. Elementary Physics. 4. Mental and Moral 
Science. 

Second Term. — 1. Latin. 3. Grecian and Roman History. 8. Professional Training 
in Common Branches. 4. Mental Science Applied to Teaching. School Management. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term.— 1. Chemistry. 3. Latin. 8. Geology. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term.— 1. Trigonometry, 10 weeks ; Astronomy, 10 weeks. 2. Latin. 8. Prac- 
tice Teaching. 4. Training in Physidkl Science, 10 weeks; History of Education, 10 
weeks. Essays. 

SCIENTIFIC OSBMAN COURSE. 

This course is the same as the "Scientific Latin" (see previous page), German dis- 
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placing Latin, except as follows : In the Fifth Term, Qerman is omitted and General 
History taken instead ; and in the Sixth Term, English Literature takes the place of 
Grecian and Soman History. 

SPECIAL OOUBSB WITH MUSIC. 

First Year, 

Firtt T^rm.—1, Elementary Vocal Musio with Methods. 3. Voice Culture 8. Eng- 
lish Grammar, 10 weeks ; Arithmetic, 10 weeks. 4. Algebra. 

Second TemL^l, Advanced Vocal Music with Methods. 3. Voice Culture. 8. Phys- 
iology and Hygiene or a language. 4. Algebra. 

Seeond Year, 

Firet Term,--!. Harmony. 2. United States History. 8. Elementary Physics or a 
language. 4. Voice Culture. 

Second Term,^l. Harmony. 2. Mental and Moral Science. 8. Rhetoric or a lan- 
guage. 4. Voice Culture. ^ 

Third Year, 

First Term^l, Musical Composition. 2. Practice Teaching, Conducting, or Accom- 
panying. 8. Geometry or a language. 4. Solo Singing. 

Seeond Term. — 1. Literature of Music. 2. English Literature or a language. 8. 
I^ractice Teaching, Conducting or Accompanying. 4» Solo Singing. 

NoTS — In addition to the studies named above, the 'following are required of grad- 
uates in this course, viz. : Geography, Beading and Orthography, Civil Government 
and Penmanship; also Geometry, Rhetoric and Physiology and Hygiene, provided 
these are displaced by a language. 



E. 



TEXT AND BEFEBBNOB BOOBS. 

Hietory: 

U. & Colonial^DoyZe. 

U. a Federal Period-VoAfwton, 

Reviews— An0r*« Tabtdations, 
'Z General History— iinderson. 

Mathematics: 

Arithmetic— if ilne. 
Algebra— Betfotos. 
Geometry— J^eUoiM. 
Trigonometry Settows, 
Surveying— SettoiM. 

Fhfsical Sciences: 

AMronomj^Neweomb and Botden, 
Physics— Gki^e. 
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Chemistry— Barfter and Jones* Tables. 
ByUabuB— Strong. 

Natural Sciences: 

Botany, Structaral^ Bessey. 

Botany, Systematic— TFood*« Class Book, or Oray^s ManwU, 

Physiology and Hygiene — Walker, 

Zoology— jPacftarA 

Zoology, Comparative— Orfon, 

English: 

Grammar— i2eed and Kellogg, 

Rhetoric— £>. J. Hitt. 

English Literature— Broofcs. 

American Literature— J2oy«e. 

Orthography— iSoZis&ury. 

Book-keeping— Wooley. 

Vocal Music and Voice Culture— Pecue. 

Civil Government— young and Const of Michigan, 

Political Science— TTay/and. 

Mentid Science— Sutf]^ or Haven, 

Mental Science Applied^ Teaching— i\i^nam*« Outlines, 

History of Education— Painter or Compayri. 

Latin: 

Grammar— HarAmeM. 

First Lessons- Jonea. 

Cffisar— ^I2en and Oreenough, 

Cicero— ^22en and Oreenough or Harkness, 

Latin : 

Ovid—Allen and Oreenough or Lincoln, 

Vergil ^Frieze, 

Prose Composition — Jones, 

Sight Reading— Tbtnh'neon. 

Oreek»: 

QrAmmar—Hadley and Allen, 

First Lessons— Boise. 

Reader— lfo«8. 

Prose— Jonee. 

Iliad— £eep. 

Anabasis— Boise. 

Sight Reading— Jerram. 

Qerman: 

Grammar— Brandt 
Manual— Lodeman. 
First Reader— itfiocmi/ton. 
Goethe— Hennann and Dorothea, 
Lessing — Minna von Barnhelm, 
QxntEkow^-Zopf und Schwert, 
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Qchmer—WUham TeU. 

Heine —iVoMi. 

Goethe— JE^grmon^ 

Goethe— Prewa. 

GkMthe — Iphigenie. 

Goethe —Torguato Tcu90. 

heemig-^Nathan der WeUe. 

Bacheim — Prose Compotition. 

Bucheim— (Terman Lyriea. 

Wagner — Oerman BcMads. 

Some German Work on Education. 

JFYeneh: 

Macraillan, Course I. 

liacmillan. Course II. 

Kacmillan, Course UL 

lime, de Girardin— Xa Joiefait Peur, 

Scribe and Legouv^— La BataUU de Damee. 

naX^Yj^VAbbe Canetantin, 

Sandeau— If/le. de la SeiglUre 

G. Sand— La Mare au DiaJble. 

Laoombe— Pef tfe HiaMre du Peuple FranQaie. 

Comeille— Le Cid, 

Moli^re — Lee Femmee Savantee, 

Racine — Esther, 

Hugo — Hemani, 

Legouv6— La Lecture en Action. 

Sainte Beuve— Cati^em. 

Some French Work on Education. 

TEXT BOOKS OF TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Arithmetic— Be/Zotra, Olney, 
lADguage— ^irtn^on, Reed and Kellogg. 
Readers— ^p/)/cf an, Barnes. 
Geography— ^7 >/W«fon'« Our World, 
U. S. History— i/i(/gm«on, Swinton. 
Penmanship ^Spencerian. 
Dictionarv— Trc6s/er. 
Mu 'ic^ Pease, Tu/ts and Holt. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 

lo the State Board of Bducation : 

Gentlembn, — I hand yoa, herewith^ my report as Treasurer for the two' 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1888 : 

Exhibit L contains my predecessor's statement for the quarter ending Dec» 
31, 1886, which is the first quarter of the new fiscal year as determined by the 
last legislature. Exhibit XL contains my statement for the remainder of that 
year. Exhibit III. is my statement for the year ending June 30, 1888. Ex- 
hibit IV. is a summary of the inventory of the property of the Board. 

In addition to the foregoing, I furnish you with a statement showing the 
transactions of this Board with the State of Michigan for the two years end-^ 
ing Sept. 30, 1888, that being the period of the last settlement I have had 
with the Auditor General at the time of making this report. 

Yours respectfully, 

8. S. BABCOOK, 

Treasurer^ 
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EXHIBIT L 

BDOAR REXFORD, TREASURER.~DR. 
1888. 

Oct. 1. To balance from last qaarter 1774 78 

Oct. 1. State Treasnrer*s check. No. 80628. 9,784 00 

Dec 81. AdmlBsion fees oollected 1,800 00 

CR. 

I.— On Account of Cwrrent EzpenHB. 



$18,808 78 



Date. 



1888. 
Oct. 81. 
81. 
18. 
18. 
18. 

18. 

18. 
18. 
18. 
19. 



Dec 



10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 



10. 

81. 

31. 
Not. 80. 
Dec. 1. 

81. 
81. 
81. 
11. 
17. 

18. 
18. 



80. 
81. 
81. 
81. 
81. 

81. 
81. 
81. 
81. 
81. 

81. 
81. 
81. 
81. 
81. 

81. 
81. 
81. 
81. 
81. 

81. 
81. 
81. 
81. 
81. 



No. or 

Yoacher 



1 

8 
8 
4 
6 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
18 
18 
14 
16 

18 
17 

17^ 

18 

19 



81 
88 
88 
84 

86 
86 
87 



80 
81 



84 

86 

88 
87 



40 
41 
48 
48 
44 

46 
46 
47 
48 

49 

60 
61 



64 



To Whom Pftld. 



Pay roll for October.... 
American Exprem Co. 

W. H. Sweet. 

E. E. Oflband 

Will Putnam 



Telephone A Tel. Const. Co. 

J.M. a SIIL 

Georse Bate 

Frana Smith 

D. Putnam. 



E. W. Bower , 

Theo. H. EAton A Son ..... 

A. Harrey &Son 

Detroit Electrical Works.. 
Adam J. Orth 



The Richmond A Backas Co. 

The Peninsular Paper Co 

The YDsilantl Paper Co 

Par roll for November 

Wni Pntnam 



P. R. Cleary... 
Chss. Fleming. 
Chas. Fleming. 
Chas. Fleming. 
Geo. M. Bates.. 



T. A. Norton... 
J.E. Bassett... 
Homer Briggs. 
Will Putnam.. 
J. M. B. SiU.... 



B. A. Strong 

Tribune Printing Co.^.. 

C.J.Whitney 

Henry C. Hart Mf^. Co. 
R. N. Reynolds 



Frederick E. Brandis 

Ward A Howell 

A. Harvey ft Son 

Detroit Electrical Works... 
Union School Furniture Co. 



for Whsi PurpoM. 



Salarv account 

Freight and express. 

Diploma account 

Mowing lawn 

Organ olowing 



Rent of 8 telephones- 
Bell gong 

Extra labor 

Oeneral supplies 

Oftrpot llnlof snd tiiresd . 



Brooms 

Ink 

Orate for boiler.... 
Supplies for bells. . 
Slates and cartage. 



p»p' 



Salary account.. 
Pumping organ.. 



Teaching penmanship. 
Repairs 






Extra labor. 



Mubeum 

Repairs.. 

Freight and cartage. 
Pumping organ 



Apparatus. 
Advertfa 



Ivertising. 

Piano 

Desks 

Microscopes. 



Repairing telescope. 

MuseunL 

Grates 

Apparatus 

Desks ^ 



Apparatus. 



A. P. Oage 

Edgar Rexford , Services as Treasurer. 

Pencil AHllUs Repairs... 

Tpsllantl Postofflce I Poetage.... 

»• 4» I «* 



Tpsllantl Gas Co. 

Frauk Smith 

Smith A Powers.. 
Wallace A Clark. 
S. Sampson, Jr... 



R. C. Hayton.... 
Kberbaoh A Son. 



»« 



«• 



»k 



Lights 

Oeneral supplies. 

Printing 

Tables .• 

Supplies 



Organ ropairs. 
Chemicals..... 






Amount. 



88,889 00 

86 

78 

8 76 

800 

84 00 

800 

680 

60 87 

10 60 

800 

8 76 

16 00 

16 14 
460 

800 
490 

17 81 
8JBS9 00 

800 

76 00 

188 99 
40 08 
87 78 

800 

400 
468 
699 
1 60 
880 

114 40 

80 00 

880 00 

819 76 

60 00 

189 86 
60 00 
80 00 

780 
498 

4686 
160 00 

1 86 
80 00 

670 

78 00 

84 86 

676 

87 00 
188 

180 
1188 

88 89 
996 

6 68 
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Date. 



1880. 

ai. 

81. 
81. 
81. 

81. 
81. 
81. 
81. 

81. 
81. 
81. 
81. 



Sept. 80. 

80. 
Nov. 16. 

16. 
Dec. 20. 

29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 

29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
20. 

29. 
20. 
29. 
29. 
29. 



No. of 
Voucher 



66 

66 
67 
58 



60 
61 
62 

68 
64 
66 
66 



1 

2 
8 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



To Whom Paid. 



29.... 


21 


29.... 


22 


29.... 


23 


29.... 


24 


29.... 


25 


29... 


28 


29.... 


27 


29.... 


28 


20.... 


29 


29... 


80 


29.... 


31 


29.... 


32 


29.... 


83 


29.... 


84 


29.... 


35 


29.... 


86 


29...- 


37 



EberbachA Son 

it t( 

Walter Hewett.ll'.V.'.l'.. 

i» *• 

»* Ik 

J. M. B. S111.....".'"."."III 
Tpsllanti Oom. Pub. Co, 

Robt H.Morton 

C. C. Vroman 

Peninsnlar Paper Co.... 
Pay roll for December.. 



For What Parpow. 



GhemlcalB 

Apparatus 

Taning piano 

ft* i» 

Taninff organ & piluao' 

Expensee 

Printing blanks 

Repairs 

Carpet lining 

Paper 

Salary account 



II.— On Aeecunt of lAbrary 

John MacFarlane 

John MacFarlane 

JohnW. Wis^ 

John L. Atwater , 

Guatav E. Stecher 

H. R. Pattenffill 

Publishers Library Journal 

Publishers of the Nation 

Munn A Co 

A. Lodeman 

The North American Review 

Harper & Brothers , 

Popular Science News Co , 

A. C Armstrong & Son 

Science Co 

Magazine of American History 

Wra. W. Payne 

McCaUa<& Stavely 

Century Co 

D. Apnleton&Co , 

New England Publishing Co t 

F. W. Christern 

Leonard Scott Publishing Co 

Genn & Co 

Microscope Publishing Co 

A.M. Elliott 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

('atholic Publishing Society 

Florence (ioodison ^ 

Ypsilanti Commercial Printing Co 

kk tt »» ki 

John MacFarlane 

A. Lodeman 

Fronie L. Stevens 

John W. Wise 

Florence Ooodison 

Frank Smith 

Total 



Amount. 



188 10 

88 49 

75 76 

600 

600 
20 00 

785 
78 66 

880 

882 

82 70 

8;B64 00 



1125 47 

30 15 

550 

12 00 

8180 

1 50 
700 
800 
800 
800 



5 

4 
1 
8 
5 

5 
2 
4 

4 

5 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



5fi0 

11 70 

11 60 

300 

1 00 

1 00 

10 50 

4 00 

6 70 

14 00 

10 :« 

33 66 

205 



00 
75 



13 00 
10 61 



811,906 02 



405 70 



$12,308 72 
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1887. . 
^an. 17. 
April ». 



Jan. 17. 
April S8. 



Feb. 1. 
Mar. 81. 
Jane 80l 



April 2. 
Jane 2. 



■Jane 80. 
*• 80. 
*' 80. 



April 29. 



EXHIBIT II. 

S. a BABCOCE« TREASURER.~DR. 

L— On Aeeount of LegUiallvelApproxniatioru. 

To Part State Trea8arer*B oheok No. 23160 18,126 00 

Part Bute Treasurer's check 10,964 00 

II.— On Ae€Oui0L of Aormol School InUrut. 

To Part of SUte Treasurer's check 22160 |90B 00 

Partof State Treasurer's check 1,189 08 

III.— On Aeeount of AdmitBUm JFtoas. 

To Receired from B. L.*D'Ooge, collector. $1,200 00 

Received from B. L. D'Ooge, collector. 260 00 

Received from B. L. D'Ooie, collector. 128 60 

lY.— On .Recount of Laboralory Fu», 

To Received from E. A. Strong, collector $120 00 

Received from E. A. Strong, collector 43 00 

y.^On Aeeount of Diploma Fees. 

To Received from B. L. D'Ooge. collector $294 00 

Received from Olive M. Tibblte. 8 00 

Received from Joseph B. Estabrook 8 00 

VI.— On Aeeount of InUrext on Deposits. 

To Wayoe County Savings Bank paid $28 48 



CR. 

I.— On ileeount of Current ExpenBe, 



$10,009 00 



$2,127 02 



$1,678 60 



$108 00 



$900 00 



\ 



t28 48 



$£1,290 0» 



Date. 



1887. 

.Tan. 31. 

Feb. 3. 

2 

2. 
•> 

» 



«... 

IK... 

18 .. 
1«... 

IK.., 
18... 
1«... 
10... 
19.. 



19 
11» 
19 
March 



1. 
15 



I No of 
Voucher 



. I 



1 
3 
3 
4 
5 



8 

9 

lU 

11 
12 

i:t 

14 

J6 

15 

17 
18 
19 
2U 



15... 


21 


15..' 




15.. 


;:3 


•> 


'M 


o 


25 


31.. 


20 


31..! 


27 


31. . 


'M 


31.. 


29 


^ 31.. 


a) 


31.. 


31 


31 . 


lii 



To Whom Pftld. 



American Express Co 

('hasi. E. 8anip*»on 

Chas. K. 8ampp4>n , 

MichiKun Hell Telephone Co. 
E. A. Hovee 



Pay-roll for January 

Tel. un*1 Tolephoiio Const. Co. 

LewlM Howard 

ChttA. Fleming 

Chan. A.Norton 



Richmond & ilarrlH 

McKlchfTHn & .Mc And rows. 

Drury & Taylor 

K. A. Stronic 

Will Putnam 



Bamum & Earl... 

.1. M. H. Sill 

W. ('. Stewart 

Ffbrunry pu>-roll. 
Smith dc Powers . 



(tulley, Karnum & Co. 

• 'hHrlfH Norton 

PentHfiilar Paper Co.. 

KlHT^MttliA' Son 

Homer UriK^fH ^.. 

Pay-roll for March 



Frank Smith... . 

Barnrs Bh-h 

W. ('. Stevens... 
Yiwllantf (iaM Co. 
Waller Hi'wltt.. 
.1. M. B.Sill 



For What PorpoM. 



Express 

Apparatus 

Furniture 

Use of line 

liepairs 

Salary account 

Rent of phone 

Extra labor 

Hepaire 

Extra labor 

Furnitnn? 

Furniture 

Hani ware 

Expn'ws 

Puiupini? organ 

Repairing clock 

ExpenspH 

Hardware 

Salary account 

Printing Hupp lies... 

Printing supplies... 

Extra labor 

Supplies 

Apparatus & chemris 
Freiglit and express. 
Salary account 

Supplies 

SupplitH 

Furniture 

Lights 

Turiing piano 

Expenne^ 



Amoont. 


• 

$7 05 


1 50 


3 25 


2 85 


auo 


8.364 00 


12 00 


2 6.> 


22 1ft 


900 


14 00 


325 


lOltf 


b 40 


200 


200 


13 24 


12 77 


3,206 00 


500 


760 


4 50 


4 64 


122 73 


980 


8«266 00 


12 50 


1 70 


6 95 


76 20 


600 


14 90 
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Exhibit U.—Coniinued. 



D»t«. 



1887. 

March 81. 

April 80. 

May 14... 

U... 

u... 

14... 

14... 
14... 

81... 
81... 



Jane 



i 



8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
4. 
4. 

2. 
4. 

80. 
80. 
80. 

80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 

80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 

80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 



Feb. 18. 

18. 

June 8. 

8. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 

80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 



No. of 
Yoncher 



88 
84 
35 
86 
87 

88 
80 
40 
41 
42 

48 
44 

46 
46 

47 

48 
40 
50 
51 
62 

68 
54 
65 

66 
87 

68 
60 
60 
61 

62 

63 
64 
65 
66 

67 

68 
69 
70 



1 
2 

8 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


10 
11 
12 
18 



To ¥niom P&ld. 



P. R. Cleary 

Pay-roll for April 

Fillmore A ScovUle 

Charles C. Pnlford 

Ghas. Fleming 

Tel. A Tel. Const. Co 

Jolin Bibb 

Richmond & Backus Co 

Pay-roll for May 

Mich. Bell Telephone Co..... 

J. M.B.SiU 

E. A. Strong 

Normal News 

B. A. Strong 

Eberbach&Son 

A. Harvey A Son 

Penlnsalar Paper Co 

Calvert Lith. Co 

James Hobeon 

Fred Pease 

Frank Norton 

Union School Far. Co 

Pay-roll 

Walter Hewitt 

C. D. McLoath 

Fred Pease 

W. H. Brooks 

W. O. Stevens 

Ladies* Library AssooiaUon 
Ypsilanti Oas Co 

Coe Bros. 

J. M. B. Sill 

C. K. Renford A Sons 

C. C. Pulford 

Peninsalar Paper Co 

Frank Smith 

Smiths Powers 

Aldine Printing Co. 



For WbitPorpoM. 



Teaching. 

Salary aocoant 

Irnmber 

Extra labor 

Labor and materials.. 

Rent of telephone 

Extra labo^ 

Ink, etc 

Salary acooant 

Extra messages^ 

Express and freight... 
Chemicals A apparat*s 

Advertising 

Two desiccators. 

Apparatas. 

Repairing boilers 

Roagh paper 

Diploma blanks 

Bird perches 

Pamping organ. 

Taxidermist. 

Erasers 

Salary accoant 

Taninir organ A piano 
Extra teaching 

Pamping organ 

Writing DsmM on diplomu 

Rent of stoves, etc 

Commencem*t dinner. 
Lights. 

Printing 

Sandries 

Coal 

Extra labor 

Working paper 

Sandry sapplies 

Printing catalogue 

Printing invitations... 



II.~Aeeount of Library. 



Amount 



John MaoFarlane 

Ypsilanti Commercial Printing Co. 

John Mac Farlane 

Q. P. Index 



The Public Opinion Co 

Florence Goodison 

William A Murray 

Ypsilanti Commercial Printing Co. 



Jno. L. Atwater ... 

Coe Bros 

John MacFarlane., 
F. W. ChrisUen.... 
W. H. Beeohler.... 



Total disbursements 

Balance to new account 



IflOOO 

3,440 00 

868 

690 

008 

12 00 

800 

800 

8,440 00 

160 

2196 

470 

60 00 

10 00 

280 

20 80 
480 

62 60 
960 
400 

500 

000 

8,449 00 

26 00 

26 00 

200 
26 00 

21 87 
176 00 

44 80 

48 80 

19 97 

940 

620 

840 

16 62 

280 91 

12 00 



$16 76 

7 76 

22 86 

100 

800 



1 
1 



15 
00 



16 20 

600 
18 66 

800 
10 80 

800 



$21,606 71 



114 66 



121,628 88 
1,667 67 



128,290 96 
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EXHIBIT m. 

S. 8. BABCOCK.-DR. 

I.— CURRVNT EZPBR8B.' 
1887. 
Jaly 1. To balance from last quarter $1,238 C8 

L~On aeeount of ApproprialioM, 

Amc. 20. To part State Treasarer^s check No. 23830 I0.83S 00 

Nov. 10. ** '* " *• " " 28916 0,754 00 

1888. 

Feb, 8. " «• " " " " tsm 0,066 00 

April 30. »* ♦• " *• " " 20661 10,320 00 

$38,46600 

IL— On Account of Normal School Interett, 

1887. 

Axkg. 20. To part State Treasurer's check No.2a630 $1,166 00 

Nor. 10. " •* " •• *• " 20016 1«023 44 

1888. 

Feb. 8. 'i " " " " " 28567 944 00 

AprUSO. " •* *• •* " " 29661 1,180 00 

4,812 44 

IIL— On Account of Admistion Fees. 

1887. 
Dec. 2. To W. H. Smith, clerk, paid $2,146 00 

1888. 

Mar. 26. " »♦ " " " I,fi00 00 

June 30. ** 512 80 

4,157 60 

IV.— On Account of Laboratory Feet. 

Feb. 8. To W. H. Smith, clerk, paid $64 60 

June 80. " *• " " " 146 00 

210 50 

v.- On Account of Diploma Feet. 
1887 

Oct. *25. To N«»Uie Dally, paid $1 00 

Dec. 6i " W. H. Smith, clerk, paid^ 6 00 

1888. 

June 30. " " ** •• •• 842 00 

340 00 

VI.— On Aeeount of Sundries, 

Feb. 9. To Interest on deposits 8170 71 

** 18. ** Insurance premium returned 26 04 

June 0. ** Interest on deposits , 105 38 

301 98 

Total current expense $49,028 66 

II.— BuiiiDuro ASB Spicxal Purposw. 

J.^~On Aeeount of Library^ 
1887. * 

July 1. To balance on hand from last quarter $485 84 

Sept. 80. ** Transferred from current expense 600 00 

Dec. 81.." »* " " " 450 00 

1888. 

Feb. 8. " " '^ " " _ 500 00 

June 28. " " " *' " 560 00 

— ^ $2,886 84 

II.— On ^eeounC of BuUding Additions. 
1887. 

Auff. 9. To8tat« Treasurer's check No. 26531 $10,000 00 

Dec. 15. •• •• " " •• 27401 15,626 00 

1888. 

Feb. 8. " " " " •' 28567 10,000 00 

June 6. " '• •• •♦ " 80168 10,000 00 

45,626 00 

III.— On Account of Heating Apparatus, 

1887. 

Sept. 16. To State Treasurer's check No. 25778 4375 00 

Total buUdinff and special $62,385 84 

Total debits for aU purposes $101,418 99 

Deduct transfers. i,MO 00 

ToUl recelred. $90,468 90 
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EXHIBIT lll.'-Continued. 

OR. 
I.— On Account of Current Exptmu* 



Date. 



1887. 
July ». 
11. 
15. 
80. 
80. 

80. 
80. 
80. 
20. 
Aug. 1. 

1. 
Jnly 27. 

ao. 

80. 
▲ng. 17. 

16. 

81. 

Sept. 8. 

3. 

8. 

8. 

6. 
16. 
16. 
16. 

16 

16 

16. 

16. 

16. 

10. 

ao. 

30. 
Oct. 25 
25. 



25.... 
25... 
25...- 
25.... 
25... 

25.... 
25... 
35... 



31. 
"Nov. 22. 

23. 

24 
30 
Dec. 14. 

14. 

31 

14. 

14. 

14. 

14. 
14. 
14. 
81. 
31. 
31. 



No. of 
Voacher 



71 
78 
78 

74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

81 



84 
85 

88 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
96 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

100 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
134. 
125 

126 
127 
128 
120 
180 
131 



To Whom Paid. 



Evening News ABSOoiation. . 

Carrie H. Stanly 

DmryA Taylor 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
Telephone & TeL Const Co.. 



Ypsllanti Gas Co. 
*k tk 



Tpellantt Postofflce. 

Fanny H. Wood 

James H. Taylor . . . . 



8. S. Babcock 

E. H. Oreen 

James A. Bally 

0. C. Vroman... 

F. K. Rexford & Sons. 

Frederick E. Brandts. 

E. H. Green 

John Bibb 

C. C. Vroman 

Jas. H. Baily 



J.M.B.8I11 

Warren H.Smith 

Detroit Electrical Works. 
Educational Supply Co.... 
C Hennecke & Co 



Robt. Cnrtis 

Tribune Printing Co 

Evening News .\88ociation... 

Detroit Free Press 

Detroit Evening Journal Co.. 

Darlinar, Brown & Sharp 

Pay roll for September, 1887. 

Peninsular Paper Co 

W. W. Worderi 

Folmore & Scoville 



Toe Bros *... 

Walter IlewetC 

Archie FoHter..- 

The Richmond & Backus Co. 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 



Telephone & Tel. Const. Co. 

Drury & Taylor 

Frank Smith 

Payroll for October 

James W. Queen & Co 



The Richmond & Backus Co. 

The Peninsular Pai)er Co 

H. N. .Tenner 

Pay roll for November. 



O. N.Ellis 

Detroit Electrical Works. 

Ward* Howell 

Chaa. A. StrelinRer & Oo. 
Carl Schovenhef 



Educational Supply Co. 
James W. Queen & Co.. 

J. M. B. Sill 

Pay roll for December., 

Toe Bros 

W. C. Stevens 



For What Purpoae. 



Adv^t for coal. 

Visitor 

Hardware 

Rent of line.... 
Rent of phone. 



Li^hta. 



Postage... 

Salary 

Hauling coal. 



Services as Treasurer. 
Salary 



%k 



Salary, etc. 
Coal 



Mounting wires. 

Salary 

Cleaning vaults. 
Salary 



Expenses and sundries 

Salary 

Repairing elect, wks. 

Apparatus, etc 

Casts 

Rei>airin(; blk. boards. 
Advertising school 



it 
it 






Henry Ferguson Extra labor 



Apparatus 

Salary 

i*Hper 

Repairs to blk. boards 
Lumber for repairs. . . 

Printing and supplies. 

Tuning piano 

IHploma fee returned. 

School supplien 

Messages 

Rent of telephone 

KepalriuK conductors 

School supplier 

Salary account 

A pparatus 

Ink 

Pai)er 

Yiifrgy's.lnatomlcal Scadiefi 
Salary account 



Amount. 



Lumher and labor repairs 
Repairs in bell wire... 
Apparatus 






Exprenp, etc 

Salary account.. 

Blank forms 

Stove rental, etc. 



$11 76 

27 60 

83 

245 

12 00 

460 
1180 
66 00 

500 
125 65 

156 87 

21 00 
85 00 
60 75 

1,757 70 

505 

18 00 
800 

60 00 
a5 00 

35 06 

18 00 

277 

61 9t 

26 89 

860 
620 

10 60 
560 
4 90 

4 a*) 
8,512 00 

16 40 
800 
684 

22 44 

5 00 

3 00 
Vi 60 

65 

12 00 
34 28 
8:J 85 
8,512 K) 
22 50 { 

200 

4 08 
25 00 

3,512 00 

5 UO 

30 29 
1 15 

83 a5 
8 50 
3 14 

82 90 

11 75 
li 15 

3.538 00 
5 40 

27 46 
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EXHIBIT m.— ConWniied. 



Date. 


No. of 
Yoacber 


1887. 




Dec. 81.... 


132 


81.... 


133 


81... . 


134 


81.... 


135 


81.... 


130 


81.... 


187 


31,... 


138 


81.... 


138 


81.... 


140 


81.... 


141 


81.... 


142 


81.... 


143 


81.... 


144 


81.... 


145 


81.... 


146 


31-... 


147 


81.... 


144} 


81.... 


149 


81...- 


150 


81.... 


161 


81.... 


168 


81.... 


168 


31.... 


164 


81.... 


166 


81.... 


156 


81...- 


157 


81.... 


158 


81.... 


169 


81.... 


160 


81.... 


101 


81.... 


103 


81.... 


108 


81.... 


104 


81.... 


166 


81.... 


100 


81.... 


107 


81.... 


108 


81.... 


160 


81.... 


170 


^ 81..-. 


171 


81-... 


172 


81.... 


178 


81.... 


174 


81.... 


175 


81.... 


170 


81.... 


177 


31.... 


178 


81.... 


17B 


81.... 


180 


81.... 


181 


81 ... 


188 


81.... 


183 


81.... 


184 


81.... 


184V 


31.... 


mn 


81.... 


184X 


1888. 




Veb. 1.... 


186 


1.... 


186 


1.... 


187 


8.... 


188 


8.... 


180 


8.... 


190 


• •• • 


191 



To Whom Piid. 



The Peninsular Paper Co 

Ypsllanti PoBtofflce 

Telephone & Tel. Const. Co 

F.A.Norton 

McEkheran & Mc Andrews. 

F. R. Rexford A Sons 

Frank ftmith 

A. W.Kenny 

E. A. Strong 

Drury A Taylor 

Detroit MeUl A Heating Works. 

Eberbach A Son 

James W. Queen A Co 

The Edocatlonal Supply Co 

Bausch A Lamb Optical Co 

A. H. Andrews & Co 

Cha**. A. Strelenger A Co 

Bausch A Lamb Optical Co 

James M. Southwiok 

Lucy A. Oflband. 

Ypsilanti Gas Ca 

8. S. Baboock. 

James W. Queen & Co 

Ebeibach A Son 

»* »» 

t« «* 

«• ** 

»» •« 

»♦ t« 

tt »• 

Henry Ward 

Union School Furniture Co 

H. R. PatteDgiU 

Detroit Metal A Heating Works. 
C. B. Hall 

Walter Hewett 

Homer Briggs 

Ypsilanti Gas Co 

.Swift A Van Guison 

The Richmond A Backus Co 

B. H. Van Vleck 

C.J. Maynard ACo 

Michigan Paper Bos Co 

B. WesterroanACo 

Henry A.Ward 

James M. Southwick 

Dudley A Fowle 

John Bibb 

The Richmond A Backun Co 

Laoslng Iron A Engine Works... 
John Bibb 

Dean Bros 

C. F. Enders 

James B. Palmer 

Det. MeUl A Heating Works.... 

The Ypeilantian 

January pay roll 

Klng« Clough A Co 

The Rich moDd A Backus Co 

W. H. Smith 

C. King A Son 

A. W. Kenny 



For Wbst Porpow. 



Paper 

Postage... 

Rentof ^phone 

Museum 

i^oal 

School suppli(>8.. 

Bepalrs to wmdowa, etc.. 
Apparatus 

Steam pump 

ChemlcHls 

Apparatus 

Microscope 

Apparatus 

Museum 

Gas 

Treasurer's salary 

Apparatus 

Chemicals 

^ .............. 

Museum 

Training School App.. 

Printing 

A Iterations and repairs 
Visitors* fees and ezus 

Tuning piano 

Freight and cartage.. 

Gas 

.Erasers 

Cyclostile 

Museum 

I* 

»• 

Apparatus 

Museum 

I* 

Furniture 

Extra labor 

Sopplies 

Part pay on bgllers.... 
Moving coal 

Repairing stone work 

and steps 

Museum 

Extras on boiler house 
Covering steam pipes. 
Repsirlog pipes 4 tsItos.. 

Printing 

Salaries 

Furniture 

Sopplies 

Freight and express... 
AlterstloDS sod ropatni... 
Museum 



Amount. 



140 08 

2100 

12 00 

18 00 

900 

48 09 
970 

61 10 
400 
75 

130 00 

11 18 
262 90 

12 B6 
204 04 

80 00 
192 

1176 

100 

76 

84 00 

200 00 

168 08 

70 23 

11 21 

.16 45 

8&5 

686 

18 06 

6 48 

63 00 

13 28 
800 

850 00 
1190 

600 
22 41 

980 
16 00 

200 

25 00 

10 04 
426 

18 00 
000 

426 

79 OU 
00 00 

11 00 
1,400 00 

76 00 



1,886 00 




16 00 




216 00 




226 00 




142 87 




860 




8,687 00 




8 76 




400 




2 76 




2 16 




240 
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EXHIBIT Ul.^Cantinued. 



Date. 


No. of 
VoQcber 


1888. 




F*b. 8.... 


198 


8.... 


193 


a.... 


194 


28.... 


196 


28.... 


196 


23 ... 


m 


28. 


196 


28.... 


199 


28.... 


200 


89.... 


801 


Mar. 23.... 


808 


88.-.. 


806 


28.... 


804 


28..- 


806 


23.-. 


806 


23.... 


207 


28-... 


206 


28.... 


800 


28.... 


210 


88.... 


811 


88:... 


818 


81.... 


818 


81.... 


814 


April 7.... 


816 


16.... 


816 


81.... 


817 


84.... 


818 


84.... 


819 


84.-. 


280 


mnkm « * • 


281 


84..-. 


828 


• 84.... 


223 


84.... 


284 


84.... 


286 


84.... 


886 


84.... 


227 


84.-.. 


228 


84...- 


229 


84..-. 


880 


80.... 


281 


80.— 


238 


May 10.... 


838 


81.... 


884 


86.-.. 


886 


86.... 


286 


86.... 


287 


81..-. 


838 


81,... 


880 


June 6.... 


840 


6.... 


841 


80.... 


848 


80.-.. 


848 


80.... 


844 


80.-. 


8«6 


80.... 


846 


80.... 


847 


80.... 


848 


80..- 


849 


80-.. 


8fi0 


80.-. 


861 


80-.. 


8G8 


80— 


868 


80—. 


854 


80.... 


856 



To Whom Paid. 



Bansch Lamb Optical Co 

Ward & Howell 

John Bibb 

Tpsllanti OasCo 

J.M. B. Sill 

Ypoilanti Gasrjo 

H. R. Patteo^lU 

The Richmond & Backus Oo 

J. M. B. Sill 

February pay roll 

Hilda Lodenian 

A. H. Andrews & Co 

J. M. Ballou 

Frank Norton - 

Ypsllantl UasCo 

T. R. Rayl&Co. 

Homer Briggs 

W. C. Stevens 

F. K. Rexford A Sons. 

Frank Umtth 

O. E. Thompson 

March pay roll 

L.D. Norrls 

O. D. Stuart 

John Bibb 

Serle & Van Sickle 

B. H Dodge 

John Bibb 

The Richmond A Backus Co. 

J. M. B. Sill 

Johnson & Son 

Ypeilanti Postofflce 

Tel. &Telo. Cons*tCo. 

The Richmond & Backus Co 

J. M. B. SUl 

Walter Hewett 

Ypeilanti Gas Co 

Frank Smith 

B. Westerman&Co 

Pay roll for April « 

Dean Bros. 

A. (}. Lindsay, agent 

Van Leyen&Co. 

Ypeilanti OasCo 

Calvert Lith. and Engraving Co, 

John Bibb 

Pay roll for May 

Geo. T. Pencil 

Ypeilanti Postofflce 

F. K. Rexford A Sons 

Ypeilanti dFasCo 

Pay roll for June 

Van Leyen A Co 

W. C. Stevens 

Walter Hewett 

Detroit Tribune Co 

Frank A.Norton 

Peninsular Paper Co 

Frank Smith 

Coe Bros. 

Smith ft Osband 

S.S.Babcock 

Ladles* Library Association 

Normal News. 



For What Porpoie. 



Musenm 

Extra labor 

Lights 

Museum 

Llshts^ 

Advertising 

Supplies 

Sundries 

Salaries 

Diploma names 

Expen. to YpsL A Chi. 

Museum.. 

it 

Lights ..-1".'."."-"."I IIII 

Apparatus 

Freight and express.. 
Alterations and rep^rs. 

Fuel 

Supplies 

Alterations and rep^rs. 

Salaries 

Board of visitors 

Museum 

Extra labor 

Repairing piano 

Apparatus 

Extra labor 

Supplies 

Organ repairs 

Postage 

Rent of *phone 

Supplies 

Freight and express.. 

Organ 

Lights 

Supplies 

Apparatus 

Salaries 

Alterations and rep*r8. 

Insurance 

Contingent 

Lights 

Diplomas... 

Extra labor 

Salaries 

Alterations and rep^rs. 

Postage 

Fuel. 

Uarhts 

Salaries 

Contingent 

t« 

Piano and organ 

Advertising 

Museum 

Supplies 

Supplies and printing. 

Printing 

Salary of treasurer... 

Alumni dinner 

Advertising 



Amount 



182 50 

10 00 
680 
785 
495 

89 40 

86 00 

160 

19 85 

8,687 00 

500 

16 00 

160 

18 10 
68 80 

500 

5 61 

45 88 

6188 

86 06 

987 

8,687 00 

48 66 

19 80 

8 75 

64 85 
800 

11 10 
88 10 

800 

74 80 
10 00 

12 00 
600 
990 

600 

88 10 

16 99 

76 63 

8,587 00 

800 00 
60 00 

55 00 
86 40 
98 75 

455 
8,687 00 

8 75 
25 00 
95 78 

28 00 

8,5»7 00 

160 

84 80 
600 

50 00 

660 

18 64 

18 45 

56 00 

80119 
800 00 
175 00 

85 00 



•46,828 67 
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EXHIBIT IlL-^CrnHnued. 



o»t«. 



1887. 
Sept. 80.. 
Deo. 81.. 

1888. 
Vth, 8 .. 
Jane 28.. 



By Transferred to Library fund. 



4» 






M 









Total current expense. 



Amount. 



ISOOOO 
450 00 

600 00 
600 00 



IU860 00 
848,778 87 



II. -Qn AOOOUNT or BniI«DING and SPSOIAL PUttPOBKB. 



Dste. 



1887. 
Joly 16. 
Sept. 80. 
Oct. 85. 
Nov. 28. 
Dec. 9. 

18. 

14. 

16. 

15. 

81. 

1888. 

Jan. 10. 

17. 
Feb. 88. 
Apr. 24. 

84. 

84. 

80. 
May 8. 

81. 
June 19. 



«ept. 8. 
15. 
16. 
16. 
16. 

16. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
•Oct. 81. 

81. 



No. of 
Voucher 



Hot. 



U 
15 
89 
83 
41 

48 
44 

45 

48 
60 

64 
56 

60 
66 
66 

67 
68 
09 
78 
76 
77 



16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

80 

80H 

21 

88 

84 



87 

88 
80 

81 
88 
84 
85 
85 

87 
88 

89 
40 



To Whom Psld. 



l.~On Aeeount of ZAbrary, 



Coe Bros. 

Florence Ooodison ^ 

&mith A Powers 

John L. Atwater j 

UtteUACo , K. 



B. Westerman A Co. 
Isaac N. Demmon... 
D. Appleton A Co... 
B. Wieeterman A Co. 
John MacFarlane... 



Amoant. 



Frank Smith 

The Detroit News Co. 
B. Westerman A Co.. 
B. Weeterman A Co.. 
John Mac Farlane 



I. P. Index 

F. W. Chrlstiens 

J. C. Chilton 

John MacFarlane 

Uonghton, Mifflin A Co. 
D. Appleton A Co. 



8.— On ^eeount of BuUdif^ AddUiom. 



John Bibb 

John Bibb 

Charles Mnschatt 

Detroit Evenlnff Journal Co., advertisement. 
Evening News Association, advertisement... 



Tribane Printing Co., advertisement.. 

John Bibb 

James B. Palmer. 

Arthor B.Cram 

David Edwards 



The Detroit Free Pi 
Annie E. White.. 
Ootavia Daniels.. 
Hess A Baseman. 
E.C. Warner 



C. King ft Son.... 
James B. Palmer. 

Dean Broa 

O. B. Thompson- 
John Bibb 



W, J. Wray 

Lansing Iron and Engine Works. 

David Edwards 

James B. Palmer 



vss 


600 


80 06 


600 


10 60 


99 00 


95 95 


18 Q^ 
1176 


1,110 00 


860 


48 88 


10 68 


4 16 


88 40 


100 


8 10 


600 


84 67 


88 60 


600 



60 00 
60 00 
14 00 
860 
10 08 

660 

40 00 

600 00 

85 00 

48 80 

678 

500 

860 

600 00 

76 

140 
600 00 

8,014 78 
40 90 
1170 

84 40 
1,000 00 

68 00 
1,800 00 



81,668 08 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



EXHIBIT llI.^Continued. 



D»te. 


No. of 
Voucher 


To Whom Paid. 


Amoant 




Dec. 7 


42 
46 
47 
48 
61 

63 
66 
67 
68 
60 

61 
62 
68 
64 
70 

71 
72 
74 
76 

62 

f 


James B. Palmer . . ...... --.— . 


$400 00 

62 00 

10;311 90 

286 

86 00 

6,608 23 

600 00 

006 

64 00 

1,149 06 

60 00 
1.0O4 7O 
2,707 26 

64 00 
6,200 30 

200 00 

61 00 
64 00 

8,080 00 




Dec. 14.... 


David Edwards , 




14.... 


n<M-n R>*n«-.,,., ,-, ,,^, ,, ^--r^ ,- .. . .. ,-r,T 




81.... 


John Bibb 




81.... 


David Edwards ... 




1888. 
Jan. 11.-.. 


Dean Bros. .— . . .. — . 




26.... 


LansiniT iron and Engine Worlts- - 




?8.... 
Feb. 7.... 


John Bibb ^ 




D. Edwards. I 




26.-.. 


T^nsipg Iron and Eng^ln^ Wor¥<j_,_ 




Mar. 10.... 


• 
D. Edwards ^.' 




14.— 


Dean Broe.. ....b-......-........Tl.... .-.........._. ......... 




Apr. 13..-. 


Dean Bros...... - - .......................... 




16.... 


D. Edwards - - 




May 9..-. 


Dean Bros.... 




9.... 


Hess A Hafieman 


• 


10.... 


D. Edwards 




Jane 6 


D. Edwards..—. 




19.-.. 


Dean Bros. - - 






8.— On Aecount of Heating AppcuralXAS. 
Detroit Metal a&d Heating Works 


187,948 87 
1,850 00 


1887. 
Deo. 81.... 


$87,679 68 
11,784 46 




Total bnildintr and special parpoees 

Total for all pnrposes....... .......... .................... 


$40366 96 




Balance to new acooant ...... 








$90,468 00 







EXHIBIT IV.— Abstract of Inventory of property belonging to the Michigan State 

Normal SchooL 



6 tf86-1000 acres of land 

One brick building, nsed for oonserratory . 

Main Normal School building 

Boiler house 

Two outhonses.... 

Library of 9,883 volumes 1 

Fnmituro'from old Library 

Furniture in new Library, viz.: 

Five lon^ tables— felt top 

Flvedossen chairs 

Half dozen oak chairs— cane seats 

Half dozen oak stands 

266 square yards Linoleum floor. 

One organ 

One Reed organ 

One Reed organ 

One Grand piano 

One square piano...., 

One upright piano 

One piano , 



One piano 

Models for drawing. 
Maps and pictures.. 

Charts ~ 

Globes 



$7,600 00 

8,000 00 

146,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,600 00 

16,600 00 

76 00 



600 00 

230 00 

8,000 00 

90 00 

76 00 

660 00 

200 00 

200 00 

176 00 

86 00 

06 00 

800 00 

100 oa 

26 00 
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PHTnOAIi aOBHCH DKPAmmHT. 



Apparatus pertaining to astronomy. 



kt 



** mechanlos 
" aoooatlos.. 



(i 



i» 



«« 



" heat« : 

** opticg, inc. microfloopy. 



" mairnetlsm and electricity 

" " " meteorology 

Apparatus, chemical *. 

Chemicals 

Tools 

NATURAL BGIBWCS DBPABTMSNT. 



Cases and fiztnres 

Charts, models, basts T. , , 

Mammals, birds, fossils, minerals, etc 

Sarveying instmments 

Desks, chairs, tallies, recitation aeats and other school f amitnre. 

67S oi>era chairs in chapel 

New f amitnre in Miss King*sToom, viz.: 

One sofa, four chairs, table spread, two rags, etc 

Matting and carpets 

Clocks and electric bells 

Oas flxtnres 

Boilers, 3— 16 feet long, 6 foot shell 

Boiler, 1—18 feet long, 4 foot shell .'. 

One steam pomp g... 

Tools for steam fitting 

Tools in boiler house 

.Pifty-six boxes crayon 

Stationery 



$s,a8» 

1,900 00 
160 00 j 



M,100 00 
800 00 



( 



TRAIIONO SCHOOL. 



Anatomical apparatus... 

Pamphlet casss, etc 

Reading apparatus 

Object work apparatus... 
Kindergarten apparatus. 

Scales and measures 

Text books 

Drawing apparatus 

Penmanship 

Music 

Maps and globes 



roroo 

567 00 

161 75 

44 65 

80)46 
4SM 10 

WOO 
206 45 

78 60 
188 00 



400 00 

140 50 

8,208 66 

800 00 

6,688 80 

600 00 

60 00 

1,087 45 

6,000 00 

186 00 

86 00 

88 U5 

560 

74 40 



47 00 
18 OO 
57 00 
88 75 
18 68 

87 OQ 
47 70 
8100 

400 

88 85 
66 00 



Total W)4,Q0»7» 



66 
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QUESTIONS USED AT THE EXAMINATION FOR 
STATE TEAOHERS' CERTIFICATES, 



HELD AT LANSING, DECEMBER 26, 27 AND 28, 1888. 



ARITHafBTIC. 



1. Mj gain this year is $1,500, .which is 75 per cent, of my gain last year, and that 
was 125 per cent, of my gain the year before. What was my gain last year and the 
year before? 

2. The difference between the simple and annual interest for three years at 7 per 
cent, is $22.47. What is the principal ? 

3. The length of a rectangular field of twenty acres is twice its breadth. What is 
the distance around it ? 

4 Reduce 9-24 to a decimal fraction. 

5. A druggist bought op^um at avoirdupois weight and sold it at apothecary^s weight. 
What was the gain per cent. ? 

6. A tradesman marks an article $5, but sells it for 8 per cent, less for cash. If his 
profit was 15 pei' cent., what was the cost? 

7. Show that the greatest common divisor of two numbers must be the less number 
or the difference between the numbers, or some factor of the difference. 

8. What is the net cost of a box of glass listed at $8, with 60, 10 and 5 per cent, dis- 
count? 

9. What is the diameter of a globe whose volume is 64 times the volume of one 7 
inches in diameter? 

10. What is the first step in teaching numbers ? 

ALGEBRA. 

1. The sum of 5 numbers in arithmetical progression is 85, and the sum of the 
squares is 885 ; find the numbers. 

2. A purse holds 19 crowns and 6 guineas, 4 crowns and 5 guineas fill 17-68 of it. 
How many of each will it hold ? 

Given— 5x — 4y + 2z — 48, 
3x + 8y — 4z — 24. 
2x — 5y + 8z— 19. 

3. Solve by substitution. 
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4. Solve by comparteon. • 

5. Solve by addition and subtraction. 

6. Cind the cube root of . 

7. Divide 19 and fSd, each into two parte so that the difference of the squares of the 
first parts of each may be 72, and the difference of the squares of the remaining parts 
of each is 144. 

8. Find the equation whose roots are each more by three than the roots of x * — 27x 
— 86 — 0. 

9. What number is that whose i increased by its 1-6 is equal to its 11-20 diminished 
by 3-15? 

10. The sum of two numbers is 8, and the difference of their cubes is 98. What are 
the numbers? 

OBOMETRY. 

1. Theorem: The sum of any two sides of a triangle are greater than the third side. 

2. Theorem: From a given point one perpendicular can be drawn to a given straight 
line. 

8. Theorem: In equal circles, a greater arc is subtended by a greater chord ; and 
conversely a greater chord subtends a greater arc. 

4. Theorem: An angle formed by two secants is measured by half the difference of 
the included arcs. 

5. Theorem: The square described on the sum of two lines is equal to the sum of the 
squares described on the lines, increased bj twice the rectangle of the lines. 

6. Theorem: Triangles which have a line equal are to each other as the rectangles of 
the included sides. 

7. Theorem: If a line is perpendicular to a plane, every plane passed through the line 
will also be a perpendicular to that plane. 

8. Theorem: The area of a spherical triangle is equal to its spherical excess multiplied 
by a trirectangular triangle. 

9. Problem: To circumscribe a polygon about a circle which thall he similar to a 
reg:ular inscribed polygon. 

10. Through a given point in a given angle to draw a line so that the segment 
between the point and the sides of the angle shall be equal. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Name some of the most important results to be secured by the study of English 
Orammar. 

2. What is gained by formal parsing ? 

3. Write out in full your order of parsing a noun, pronoun, verb, adjective, adverb, 
participle. 

4. What use can be made of diagrams? 

5. Give your method of diagraming in the use of a complex sentence of your own 
construetion. 

6. It is natural for man to indulge in the illusions of hope; (1) analyze, and (3) parse 
emphatic words. 

7. Write the synopsis of the following verbs : lie (to recline), sit, heave. 

8. Give all the uses ot '* what* 

9. " ** ♦• •♦ " " that'* 

10. Qive an outline of your method of teaching language lessons. 
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LITEBATUBB. 

1. Name and define the periods of Ehiglish literature. 

2. What can you say of the poetical writings of Spenser ? 

3. Name three distinguished writers of the Elizabethan period and three of the mas- 
terpieces of each. 

4. Give some account of Lord Byron and three of his most renowned productions. 

5. What is the true aim of the novel? Name five of the most distinguished novelists 
of this century and the masterpiece of each. . 

6. Who constituted the Lake school and what has been their influence on literature ? 

7. In what does Milton's pre-eminence consist? Quote some passage from Paradise 
Lost and give a brief criticism of the same. 

8. Name five distinguished American poets, orators, Historians, essayists, and give 
their beet works. 

m 

RHBTOBIC. 

1. Define style and name three elements. 

2. Name and define four qualities of style. 

3. Name and define five kinds of composition. 

4. Qive and illustrate by examples three figures of speech. 

5. In what respects do prose and poetry differ? 

6. What are the requisites of a good description ? 

7. Qive the parts of an oratorical discourse. * 

8. What should the exordium contain, and what relation should it bear to the body of 
the speech? 

0. Name some of the characteristics of oratorical style. 

10. Write a brief argument for or against the township system of schools. 

OEOGRAPHT. 

1. Name the principal lines of railroads, lying wholly within the United States 
between Detroit and New York, Detroit and San Francisco, Chicago and St. Paul, New 
York and New Orleans. 

2. Which is the most direct all water route from Detroit to Calcutta ? 

8. Name and locate the course of the prevailing winds of the Atlantic Ocean. 

4. Name and describe the principal currents of the Pacific Ocean. 

5. What changes have been made in the political geography of Europe since 1860» 
and what was their cause ? 

6. What would be the effect upon the climate of the United States were the Rocky 
Mountains to be removed ? 

UNITBD STATES HI8TOBY. 

1. State briefiy the prominent events connected with the discovery and settlement of 
America by the Spaniards, French and English. 

2. Write an outline of the history of slavery in America, from its origin to its dose. 
8. What can you say of the foreign element in the war of the Revolution with 

regard to the Hessians ? The French alliance f Volunteer officers? 

4. What can you say. of the growth of the modes of communication since the 
Kcvolntion ? 
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5. Give an aoconnt of the coimection of one of the following with the war for the 
preservation of the Union : Sheridan, W. T. Sherman, U. S. Grant. 

6. What can you say of the foreign relations of the United States during the Civil 

War? 

7. What can you say of the rise, principles and leaders of the political parties in the 

United States? 

8. Describe the question of the right of the territories to admission on their having 
sufficient population for a State ; with reference to current issues. 

9. Write an outline sketch of the administration of Grover Cleveland. 

10. What are the principal industrial and political issues now before the people? 

GENBRAL HISTORY. 

1. Into what general periods is history usually divided? When does each begin 
and end? 

2. Name the principal causes leading to the downfall of the Boman Empire. 
8. Give a brief sketch of the rise, conquests and fall of the Saracens. 

4. Outline the rise of Spain to power, and the steps by which she reached her present 
inferior position. 

5. Briefly outline the steps by which the Kingdom of England rose to the present 
British Empire. 

6. Outline briefly the history of the government of France since the revolution. 

7. What can you say of the rise and progress in power of the Russian Empire? 

8. What is Federal Union ? What can you say of attempts successful and unsuccess- 
ful to form such union in Greece, Rome and in nations of Teutonic origin ? 

CIVIL OOVSRNMSMT. 

1. Define liberty; a general law; a private law. 

2. Deflne nation; state; government. 

8. What advantages does an absolute monarchy possess which a republic like ours 
does not? 

4. Why should the heads of departments and their subordinates be appointed rather 
than elected ? 

5. What is the chief beneflt derived from a constitution? Why? 

6. What are direct taxes ; what indirect ? 

7. Why should the State control banks and banking? ^ 

8. What is meant by Eminent Domain? 

9. What advantages are enjoyed by the people of a State of the United States which 
are not enjoyed by those of one of the Territories? 

10. When was the present constitution of Michigan adopted ? 

THSORT AKD ART OF TBAOHING. 

1. Describe your method of primary reading. 

2. Describe your method of advanced reading. 

.*). What is a graded school ? Its advantages as compared with an ungraded one ? 

4. Give five principles involved in grading a school. 

5. Name some principles that should determine punishments in schooL 

6. Should corporal punishment ever be inflicted in school? GMve reasons for or 
against. 
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7. Define education ; what is the true end to be attained ? 

8. Name three prevailing errors in school management. 

9. Name three prevailiog errors in conducting recitations. 

10. Give an outline of the mental faculties. 

PHYSICS. 

1. Define inertia; elasticity; density; porosity. 

2. Name, define, and give examples of the different kinds of motion. 
8. Define weight; equilibrium. 

4. How would you determine the specific gravity of olive oil, before a class ? 

5. How is sound produced? Explain its transmission in solids; in liquids. 

6. What is heat ? How is a thermometer made ? 

7. Define fusion; freezing; expansion; evaporation. 

8. What is light; vision; refraction? 

9. Explain the structure of an electro-magnet. 

10. Describe the'process of electrotyping. 

PHYSIOLOOT AND HTOIBNE. 

1. Describe the skin and its functions. 

2. What are the differences between the arteries and veins, both as regards structure 
and uses? 

8. Describe the nervous system. 

4. Describe the mechanism of respiration. 

5. What is the composition of the vital food stuffs? Why ? 

6. How do we see ? , 

7. How do bones grow? 

8. What methods are best to secure proper ventilation ? 

9. Why does exercise increase the temperature? 

10. Is the use of alcohol injurious to animal life and why ? 

TMJTANY. 

1. Describe the process of germination. 

"2. Give the characteristics of the order Sequinmosa. 

8. What is an order, a genus, a species? 

4. What is necessary to the healthy growth of plants ? 

5. Describe the process of analyzing plants. 

6. Explain the manner of circulation of sap in plants. 

7. Name the parts of the flower and give the oflSce of each. 

8. Describe the umbelliferae and give examples. 

9. Give a g^eral description of flowerless plants. 

10. Give your method of making an herbarium. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. Describe animal life. How does it differ from vegetable life ? 

2. Name and describe insects that are injurious to fruit. 

8. Describe the metamorphosis of an insect. « 
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4. Qive examples of anlmalB which are specially provided with nxeans of defense. 

6. Describe the Batraciuans. Give examples. 

a. What are the characteristics of true reptiles ? 

7. How is a mammal distingnished from a bird ? 

8. Give ten examples of the vertebrate. 

9. Describe the molting process of snakes. 

10. Into what general groups is the human race divided ? 

QEOLOOY. 

1. Name and give the constituents of the most common silicates. 

2. Name and describe the principal igneous rocks. 
8. Define the terms, strike ; fault ; geo^ynclinal. 

4. Name the divisions of Paleozoic timef and give the chief characteristics which 
•distinguish each division. 

5. What were the chief disturbances in North America at the dose of Paleozoic time ? 

6. What was the principal rock formation of the ReptUian age, and where does it 
occur most abundantij in North America? 

7. To what geologic age do the Michigan salt formations belong ? 

8. Which were first in order of time, the iron ore deposits or the salt deposits of 
Jfichigan? Why? 

CHEMISTRY. 

1. How do you know an acid from an alkali? 
2 Explain the process of distillation. 

3. State the nature and causes of fermentation. 

4. 3ow can you determine the atomic weight of Chlorine ? 

5. What are the products of the burning of the candle ? 

6. What is Ag NOt, Na« O, H Na OOt? 

7. Show that O is not the only supporter of combustion. 

8. Describe the blast furnace. 

9. Show how Na,, SOt + C« — Na„ 8+ 4 CO. 

10. By what process do plants prepare food for man ? 

SCHOOL LAW. 

1. Why does the law requires teachers to be licensed? 

3. What is the source from which the ** mill money,'* so-called, is derived? 

3. What are the duties of a school board ? 

4. Wbence'does the teacher derive his powers'? 

5. Has a teacher a right, inherent to his position, to infiict corporal punishment? 

6. Has the State a right to compel a parent to send a child to school, without furnish- 
ing the child all the appliances of study, including books ? MThy ? 

7. What control may a teacher exercise over a pupil when not on the school 
premises ? 

10 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

To the Board of Control of the Michigan School for the Blind : 

Gbktlembk — Herewith is submitted the report of the saperintendent of 
the institution in your care for the biennial period covered by the school 
years of 1886-7 and 1887-8 : 

LITERARY DBPARTMEKT. 

The vacancy caused by the declination of Miss Emma L. Kent to re-engage 
at the close oJ: year of 1887 was filled by the appointment of Miss Minnie S. 
Larwillj of Adrian, at the opening of the term in September, '87. 

Mr. Owen L. Miller, of Plymouth, was engaged to do special work with 
the blind, deaf mute, Reuben Asline, and with two boys, Loren Gates and 
Frank Demorest, who are very deaf, and also to do regular work in the 
school. 

STUDIES. 

Following is a list of the studies pursued by the various grades for the 
years of 1886-7 and 1887-8 : 

First Grade. 

School year ending June 30, 1887. — (General Knowledge, Geometry, Rhetoric, Phi- 
losophy. 

School year ending June 30, 1888— Grammar, Civil Government, Botany, Algebra, 
English Literatmre, G^logy, Political Economy. 

SecoM Orade, 

School year ending June 80, 1887. — Algebra, General Knowledge, Rhetoric, Phi- 

losopy. 

School year ending June 30, 1888.— Qrammar, Reading and Spelling, U. S. History, 

Arithmetic. 

Third Grade, 

School year ending June 80, 1887.— General Knowledge, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Literature, Reading and Spelling. 

School year ending June 80, 1888.— Arithmetic, Geography, Reading and Spelling, 
Grammar, Memorizing. 

Fourth Ghrade, 

School year ending Jane 80, 1887.— Memorizing, Geography and Objects, Arithmetic, 
Reading and Spelling. 
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School year ending June 80, 1888.— Arithmetic, Geography, Reading and Spelling, 
Orammar, Memoriadng. 

Fifth Grade. 

School year ending Jane 30, 1887.— Arithmetic, Beading and Spelling, Kindergarten, 
Geography, Memorizing. 

School year ending June 30, 1888.— Arithmetic, Reading and Spelling, Kindergarten^ 
portion of g^rade in G^graphy. 

Daring the year of 1887 instmction in the foregoing aabjects was given to 
seventy-nine (79) pupils, and during year of 1888 to seventy-nine (79) pupils. 

The kindergarten training continues to give satisfaction. It aids very 
much in overcoming the clumsiness of hands and fingers. This clumsiness is 
particularly noticeable in the hand of the blind child when received at the 
institution. As this class of persons is so dependent upon the sense of 
tonch the necessity for a dexterous use of the. hand and fingers is apparent. 

This dexterity can best be acquired in the kindergarten, at an early age, as 
then habits are easily formed. So there is an advantage in placing the child 
early in the school; hence the practice of receiving pupils at the age of six or 
seven years should be continued. 

• In the reading classes both the line and New York point systems are in use. 
The members of the classes started in point two years ago have become very 
good readers. The ''point" has been introduced into some of the younger 
grades where pupils read both line and point with equal ease. 

The pupils' libraries of embossed books consist very largely of books in the 
line letter point. As the books published from year to year under the con- 
gressional grant of 1879 by the American Printing House for the Blind are 
part in line and part in point, I advise the selection of at least as many books 
in point as in line. 

MUSIC DEPARTMBKT. 

No addition of musical instruments has been made during the two years 
covered by this report. One, at least, of the old pianos turned over to the 
tuning department, is getting very much worn for regular practice in tuning. 
It appears to me that this should be replaced by one of the older pianos and 
the parts that are of service used to repair other pianos. 

In this connection it seems proper to urge the necessity felt in the tuning 
department for an upright piano upon which the class may practice* 

The upright is growing more and more into favor with the public, conse- 
quently a greater proportion of the work of the tuner will be upon this 
instrument. 

At present the only practice which the department affords is upon our own 
good pianos, and of course it is not advisable, for the good of these instru- 
ments, that the class should practice upon them till they have gained con- 
siderable knowledge and skill in tuning. 

This affords the class insufficient knowledge of the mechanism and peculiar- 
ities of this instrument to attain that proficiency which otherwise would be 
attained, and to do the institution and themselves the credit which is the 
foundation of success for the whole class of blind tuners. 

I would therefore recommend that an upright piano be added to the tuning 
department. 

So far as can be learned the class of tuners who left the institution at the 
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close of the year 1886-7 are doing creditable work. There appears to be no 
reason why yonng ladies, as well as gentlemen, should not be able to learn 
the art of piano tuning and practice it Tith success. To those who will 
eventually give instruction upon the i '.ftuo, quite a field will open among 
their patrons. 

I would recommend that the young ladies, who show an aptness in this 
direction, be given instruction in this department. The other work of the 
Music Department continues the same as at the time of the last biennial report. 

I again renew the recommendation for an appropriation for a pipe oi^gan. 
Prof. Blakeslee, the head of the musical department, heartily concurs in this 
recommendation, and thinks the addition of a pipe organ to the musical re- 
sources of the school of the first importance. 

WORK DEPABTKEJ7T. 

* 

In this department the girls are taught plain and fancy sewing and knit- 
ting, also the use of the sewing machine. A very large portion of the sewing 
for the school is done by the girls. This work includes hemming of towels, 
napkins, sheets, and pillow slips. Other work, such as crocheted toilet sets, 
canvas work, lace, fancy baskets, crocheted shawls and skirts, etc., and needle . 
work of all descriptions is executed with neatness and precision. 

The work of this department is done with commendable success and dili- 
gence upon the part of both pupils and teacher. 

I suggest that if there were arrangements by which the teacher of girls' 
work should be relieved of a portion of the preparation and mending of house- 
hold articles, that the time thus gained could be very profitably spent in giv- 
ing instruction in more advanced needlework, knitting and crocheting. 

In the broom shop creditable work has been done. The methods continue 
the same as heretofore. A number of adults have devoted all or nearly all 
of their time to the learning of the trade. Besides these, all of the boys of 
proper age and size have received instruction in the trade. 

The reports that come in from those who have completed the trade, and 
have been or are working for themselves, are highly encouraging, and indi- 
cate that the training given is practical and profitable. 

FEBBLE- MINDED. 

Each ^ear the fact that there is great need of some provision for the care of 
feeble-minded young persons presents itself more strongly. Among the 
blind of the State there are a number of persons who would be fit condidates 
for such an institution. It would appear that the legislature must soon 
recognize the necessity of providing for this class. 

HEALTH. 

The general health of the pupils of the institution has been good. 

With the exception of one case each of diptheria and measles, there has 
been no contagious disease 4or the two years. 

The two cases referred to were brought to the institution by pupils who 
soon came down with the respective diseases. Prompt isolation of the 
patients prevented spread of the diseases. 
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Notwithstanding the general good health, two deaths are to be chronicled. 

On Dec d7th, 1886, Pauline Schrofl was taken with a fit, and, in the opin- 
ion of the attending physician, broke a blood yessel in the brain, and died. 

March 17th, 1888, Albert North died at the institution of acute jaundice^ 
with spasms. His sickness lasted but two days. Both bodies were deliyered 
to relatives for burial at Detroit. 

During the year 1886-7 four boys were sent to Ann Arbor for medical treat- 
ment, which was successful in part. During present month of June one boy 
was taken to Dr. Frothingham for advice concerning condition of eyes and 
ears. 
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Acknowledgments of the institution are cheerfully extended to the Detroit, 
Lansing & Northern Railway Co. ; the Michigan Central Railway Co. ; the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway Co. ; and the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railway Co., for two-thirds rates furnished for year of 1887, anl for half 
* fare rates for year of 1888. 

To the proprietors of the following newspapers : Flint Tri- weekly Olobe; 
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W. Va.. 

To the Society for Providing Religious Evangelical Literature for the Blind, 
for 28 copies of the International Sunday School Weekly. 

To ex-Governor Russel A. Alger for one hundred dollars for Christmas 
gifts, 1886, and for seventy-five dollars for same purpose in 1887. 
To Miss Mae Bishop, of Chicago, for elocutionary entertainment. 
To Mrs. M. A Uazlett, for address. 

Earnestly hoping for the welfare of the school, I have the honor to submit ' 
this report. 

Very truly, 

U. 6. RACE, 
Acting SuperintendetU. 
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EnroUment. —Boys, 



Names of Papils. 



Robert Etoberts. 
Frank Hann.... 

Fred Kurtz 

John Tuck 



Lewis Reglan 

Lester Beach 

Albert Houghtby. 
Charlie Green.... 



Assigned Cause of Blindness. 



Explosion of powder. . . 

Unknown , 

Inflammation .« 

or brain. 



tk 



Unknown 

Accident with fork 

a knife. 



k» 
it 



k4 



Reuben Asline. 
Charlie Olney.. 
James Bowen... 
Oscar M. Wicks 



Frank Simmons. 
Fred Bucknell... 
Fred Hickman.. 
Truman Perrlgo. 



John Donohue. 
Wm. Holton... 

John Foley 

O. E. Oatman. 



Typhoid fever 

Congenital 

Exposure J 

Whooping cough and scarlet fever. 



Measles 

Accident 

Inflammation 

Accident with scissors. 



Measles 

Scarlet fever. 

Cataract 

Unknown 



Phillip Raboin 

Fernando Ellsworth 

Gtoorge Hallack Unknown 

ThaaSlmmons Inflammation 



Unknown 

Inflammation 



Fred Hoar 

A. North 

Wm. J. Palmer. 
Dorr Rogers — 



Inflammation 

Struck with stone 

Paralysis of the nerve. 
Congenital 



Herman Nochtweih Brain fever 

NeilMcGlnnis Accident with chip 

T. Town Clark 

WiUieRich 



Vision defective, grew worse. 
Congenital 



Grin Nichols Neglect 

Loren Gates Unknown 

Dean Gray ' Inflammation. 

John Elder Spotted fever. 



Jos. Henretti 

J. Perrine Hamilton. 

Geo. Dean 

Thomas Loague 



Albert V. Miller 

Geo. Tr umble 

Kassmlr Balwlnsky. 
Bemhart Wagner... 



Explosion of percusbion cap. 

Accident with scissors 

Doubtful 

Inflammation 



Scarlet fever. 

Cataract 

Unknown 

Fits 



Wm. J. Kelly 

Albertus Frank.... 

Joe Wood 

Henry Cox 



Inflammation. 

Unknown 

Inflammation. 
Scarlet fever. 



Residence 
County. 



Marquette .. 
Houghton... 
Saginaw..:. 
Jackson 



Saginaw. 
Eaton .... 
Lenawee. 
Ottawa... 



Mackinac.. 
Charlevoix. 

Eaton 

Tuscola 



Muskegon . 
Livingston 
St. Clair..,. 
Montcalm.. 



St Clair. 
Clinton . 



Kent 



Menominee 

Alpena 

Genesee 

Ionia 



Marquette 

Wayne 

Ingham.... 
Tuscola 



Saginaw.. 
St. Clair. 

Eaton 

Ingham.. 

Otsego... 
Oakland . 
Sanilac... 
Jackson.. 



Menominee . 

Calhoun 

Berrien 

Montcalm . . 



Hillsdale. 
Saginaw.. 

Bay 

Wayne... 



St. Clair... 
Kalamazoo 

Oceana 

Kent 



Years* 
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EnroUmentSays.'-Continued, 



Nunes of Papila. 



Albert Main 

Ralph Perry 

JohnHoak 

Ralph Clark 

Geo. L. Donovan... 
Frank Demoreet... 

Willie Waters 

Frank Kenyon 

Adelbert Jordan... 

Lorel Baas. 

Jamee Running, Jr 
Harry Miller 

O.J. Hnnt 

John P. Smith 

Daniel Bracelin.... 
Geo. Hnff 

Otto Ernst 

Lynn Roberts 

Austin O. Wilson.. 
W. H. Brown 



Assigned Cause of Blindness. 



Residence. 
County. 



NMleot at birth 

Inflammation. 

A.tropheof thenenre 

Explosion of gun cap and rheumatism 

Accident '-... 

Unknown 

»« -..------.----J-—- .-.---------- 

Accident with steel filings 

Cataract.il 

Gunshot 

Congenital 

Iixploslon in mine. 

Inflammation .*. 

Scarlet ferer *. 

Granulation of lid 

Scarlet ferer 

Ophthalmia neonati 

Weakness of nerre and dyphina. 

Accident and inflammation 



St. Clair. 

Ionia 

Kalamaasoo 
Mon 



unaasoc 
tcalm. 



Ogemaw... 

Mason 

Clinton... 
Jackson... 



Berrien 
Kent.... 
Lapeer. 
OtUwa. 



Menominee 

Ionia 

Allegan 

Muskegon... 



Wayne 

Shiawasee , 
Calhoun.. 
Wayne.--., 



Years' 
Attendance 



1887 



1888 
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PUBUC INSTRUCTION. 
EnroUtnent.—OirlM. 



Nftmei of PuplU. 



TheraaBock.. 
IdaV. Keene. 
AnnaBirk — 
Retta Knight. 



Emma Hogan... 
Cora PlaTter — 
Maffgie Keiaer... 
Deua Moreland. 

Mary Forton — 
Annie DnPlanli. 

Anna Cross 

Minnie Croes 



Maggie Goggins. 



Wyi 



Gtortmde Wfrnun. 

Cella Durgan 

Ella Rider 



TlnaBarko\!^ 

Ada Habbard 

Kittle Simpson... 
Anna Donaldson. 



AMlgned Cause of BUndnws. 



Betld«ooe. 
CoQDty. 



Yean* 
Atteodance. 



Jaundice . . 
Congenital 
Optnalmla 



Sajrinaw ... 

Tnscola 

Cheboygan. 



Cerebro spinal meningitis Hillsdale 



Macomb 
Kent .... 
I Ottawa.. 
Congenital 1 Tuscola. 



Cold 

Congenital. 
Unknown. 



Inflammation [ Macomb 

Congenital Bav 

Congenital Washtenaw. 

Congenital I Washtenaw. 

Malpractice ! Kent 

Islancoma Macomb 

Inflammation. I Missaukee... 

Explosion gun cap '. Liyingston.. 



Inflammation ! Ingham.. 

Unknown i Kalkaska 

Scarlet fever Jackson.. 

Inflammation Jackson.. 



Huldah liischnewsky Conjunotivia I Charlevoix. 

Carrie M. Connor Unknown ' Ogemaw. 



Minnie Pickell. 
Rosa Morgan. 



Kate Catherman. .. 
Mollle Catherman.. 
Cornelia Kamhout. 
Minnie Regelin 



Jennie Sherman. 
Laura Telnios... 
Carrie Leidllne.. 
Adeline Otto 



Spinal fever i Montcalm. 

Inflammation , ' Saginaw.. 



Congenital ! St. Joseph 



Congenital 
Typhoid fever 
UnKnown 



Unknown 

Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 
Inflammation. 



Gussie Moyles 

Lavlna Richardson. 

Ollie Diokerman 

ViUette M. Dell 



Pauline Sohroff 

Ella Ranch 

Cora Farrington 

Mary Bertha Hetchler. 

Oracle Playter 

Mable Ollmore 

Louise Schon .. 

Al vilde Try ggsland . . . . 



Jessie Anderson.. 
Mary Ooupland.. 
Martha M. Philp.. 
Emily Stephens.. 
Jessie L. Seaman. 



Cataract 

Paralytic shook 

Measles 

Paralysis of optic nerve. 



Neglect at birth 

Scarlet fever 

Unknown 

Injured by drunken father. 



St. Joseph. 
Ottawa ... 
Ottawa .... 



Sanilac.. 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 
Cass 



Calhoun. 

Ionia 

Jackson. 
Genesee. 



Wayne 

Monroe 

Saginaw ... 
Livingston. 



Congenital 

Spinal meningitis. 

Inflammation 

Unknown 



Malarial fever..., 

Paralysis 

Cold 

Whooping cough. 
Pfltralysls 



Kent 

Washtenaw 

Lenawee 

Marquette... 



Calhoun... 
Genesee ... 

Huron 

VanBuren. 
Alpena 
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MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 



Hon. Joseph Estabbook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Dear Sir — Having been appointed by you as a board of visitors to the 
Michigan Mining School for the purpose of examining into its condition, and 
reporting to you the results of such examination, the undersigned, in com- 
pliance both with such appointment and with the direction of the law applic- 
able to boards of visitors, hereby submit our report: 

It is to be sinderely regretted that the Hon. Theodore Nelson, who was also 
appointed by you, could not arrange his business so as to go with us, and give 
us the benefit of his observation and criticism. 

We visited the school in June, and found the senior class under the imme- 
diate supervision of Director Wadsworth, hard at work among the iron 
mines at Ishpeming. 

The work consisted in tracing and locating the geological formations and 
ore deposits, and determining their relations to. each other. In connection 
#ith this work the students were taken into the mines and shown the prac- 
tical workings of methods and machinery for mining ores. The instruction 
given was to the last degree thorough, and was of a nature impossible to be 
given by schools not located among the mines. 

It was an unusual sight to see teacher and class, dressed in the garb of 
common laborers, with their hammers and dinner pails, specimen bags and 
memoranda papers at work, compelling nature to yield her secrets, instead 
of hunting them out of the writings of men, in the schoolroom ; and it was 
a still stranger sight to see the same teacher and pupils start to climb, with 
lamp on head,down ladders, into the mines, tp the depth of five and six hun- 
dred feet, and in the copper mines, much deeper ; and there, in the cold and 
the damp and the darkness, illuminated by their smoky lights, spend hours 
in hard work and incessant study ; for Dr. Wadsworth is a man who believes 
in getting a full day's work from every young man in his classes, and he 
gets it. 

Having spent a day and a half with the senior class at Ishpeming, we found 
the junior class at Houghton; but not in the schoolroom. In fact the school- 
ro?m does not seem to be in demand except in weather when outdoor work 
cannot be done. 

We found one section of the class with Prof. Edwards, hard at work deter- 

11 
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mining the trae meridian of Houghton. They had been up nearly all 
the preyiouB night making their stellar and lunar obseVvations. Another 
division of the class was engaged in practical surveying, doing work pre- 
viously assigned them. But a single adverse criticism can be made upon the 
work done by this class. 

A student not disposed to be thorough is not compelled to be, and there is 
no doubt that there are in the class at least two boys who are not making the 
progress which the excellent instruction they are receiving and the hopes of 
their parents would warrant. We are satisfied that the spur of a daily class 
test of the work gone over would soon shame them into better work or con- 
vince them that to proceed further would be a useless waste of time and 
money. We doubt if boys of sixteen and seventeen can, as a rule, be treated 
as students in the broad meaning of the term ; they must be treated as pupils 
until the habit of study, and desire to acquire knowledge, have become so 
fixed as to need no spur. To leave young minds without other motive to 
excel than that found in their own natures, is to put them in contest with 
the temptation strong in everyone, to do what is most agreeable — not what 
duty demands. We doubt if the time will ever come when some system of 
marking, which will compel pupils to nieasure their progress by a teacher's 
estimate, will not be a necessity, and specially to the naturally indolent. 

Prof. Edwards' instruction was of the highest order, and we were glad to 
learn from Hon. Thomas L. Chadbourne, Secretary of the Board of Control, 
that his services will be retained. 

Owing to the necessary absence of Prof. Packard we -saw no work in the 
department of chemistry, but from all we could learn it ranks well with that 
of the other departments. 

The annual catalogue will have given yon all the needed information of a 
statistical nature, which need not here be repeated. We desire, however, to 
invite your special attention, and, through you, the attention of the public, 
to some things of importance to the whole State. 

The school, since its organization, has done its work in detachments, one 
section being located in one place in Houghton, and another section in 
another place. The unity of a school has never been secured, and that the 
school has done so much real and meritorious work must be ascribed to the 
intelligent energy of the Board of Control, and the excellent men chosen by 
them for instructors. We have no hesitation in saying, that considering the 
facilities, no institution in the State has ever made a better return for the 
money expended. 

Again, the wisdom of the Legislature in locating the school at Houghton 
is made fully apparent by our visit. 

The school is in «very sense a mining school, and the mine owners of the 
Upper Peninsnla are affording facilities to students of this school which they 
refuse to all others. 

While the near location of the school to the mines renders the enjoyment 
of such facilities inexpensive, we found at Calumet and vicinity the senior 
class of the Columbia School of Mines studying the same matters as Dr. 
Wadsworth's senior class. They had come, and were staying, at large 
expense, and yet were unable to secure from the mine owners what was freely 
accorded to the pupils of our own Mining School. Indeed, the interest taken 
by mine owners in the school is not the least gratifying evidence ; we found 
that the school is a necessity. 
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We found the new school building under way. It is being very substan- 
tially built ; it will, however, be too small for the needs of the school before 
ten years haye passed. 

The Legislature should make provision for equipping the school in good 
shape ; and a full corps of teachers should be employed, so that the school 
may be put upon a three years' course of instruction. The act organizing 
the school should be so amended as to confer a degree upon its graduates; 
there should also be a liberal appropriation for a library. 

The conclusions we have reached are : 

1. There is a need for the school. 

2. It has been wisely located. 

3. It is doing better work than its conveniences would warrant. 

4. It should be wisely fostered. 

In conclusion we wish to say, that, in our opinion. Dr. Wadsworth cannot 
discharge the duty of President of the school, and at the same time retain 
charge of the geological survey of the State. 

Michigan requires that her schools should be of the best, and of such Dr. 
Wadsworth can make the Michigan Mining School, but it will require all his 
time and strength to accomplish this. 

S. S, BABCOCK, 
B. W. JENKS, 

Visitors. 



ADRIAN COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 



Hon. Josbph Estabkook, 

Superintendent of Public Inatrttetian : 

Dbab Sir — The committee of visitation to Adrian College for 1888 
respectfally sabmit their report. Two members of your committee spent 
Friday, May 18, at the institution. The visit of the third member was made 
later. 

The ordinary work of the college was in progress<at the time of oar visit, 
and through the courtesy of the president and faculty, we were enabled to 
form a good idea of the regular procedure in the institution. The building^ 
are pleasantly situated on extensive grounds in the outskirts of the city. 
They are large and well arranged for the accommodation of the young pien 
and young women, 160 in number, who are in attendance. The recitation 
rooms are of ample size, the dormitories sufficient for the present and future 
needs of the institution. There are three literary society rooms, a large 
museum, with valuable collections in zoology, geology, and paleontology, and 
a library. The college is fairly supplied with libraries and physical and 
chemical apparatus. Addition might profitably be made to the equipment in 
both directions. An enlargement of the library and the establishment of a 
biological laboratory would increase the efficiency of the college. However, 
there are abundant evidences that the aids possessed are well employed. 
Especially is this true in the department of physical and chemical science, 
where individual experimentation on the part of the pupil is demanded. 
The faculty are courteous and scholarly, evidently holding and deserving the 
confidence and respect of the students. Their self-sacrifice has enabled the 
institution to continue its work and enlarge its sphere of usefulness. They 
are effective instructors. The students are earnest and successful, evidently 
attending college with a purpose, aud inlproving present opportunities to the 
utmost. We were impressed with the good spirit prevailing. There is evi- 
dently a bond of sympathy between professors and students. The utmost 
harmony seems to prevail. The moral tone of the college is good ; every- 
thing is done to make the home influence and the Christian influence pre- 
dominant. We attended chapel exercises and recitations in the several de- 
partments, and found the work everywhere moving well. 

Mr. Hayden, of the committee, makes the following report concerning 
improvements: 

A new oil-burning furnace has, within the last year, been put into the 
main building and, in connection with it, two oil tanks, one of a capacity of 
200 barrels, the other with a capacity of 8 barrels. The oil is pumped from 
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the larger into the smaller tanks. About $1700 have been expended during 
the past year in perfecting the heating apparatus. The design is to heat all 
the buildings with steam generated by new oil furnaces. During the past 
year a large refrigerator building has been put up and about $1400 have been 
laid out in repairs upon, roof and organ, damaged by tornado two years ago. 
It is hoped that a gymnasium will be erected during the coming summer. 
Funds for it have been partly raised. A base ball ground has recently been 
graded. 

L. R. HAL8EY, 
N. H. HAYDBN, 



ALBION COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Fvblie Instruction. 

Sir — I have the honor to submit my report of the condition and work of 
Albion college for the year ending Jane 21, 1888. 

The attendance of students has been larger than eyer before, the number ^' 
reaching 451, an increase of about ten per cent, over the preceding year. We 
are glad to be able to state that the increase is specially in tbe higher classes; 
we are receiving many times more graduates of the high schools than a few 
years ago. 

The institution is under the control of a board of trustees appointed by the 
Detroit annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Michigan 
annual conference and alumni association of the college, each conference 
appointing six trustees, and the alumni association three, of which board the 
president of the college is ex-officio a member, making 16 in all. To 
inspect the work, not only does the State appoint visitors annually, but both 
of the conferences and the society of alumni. 

The board of instruction consists of 19 professors and teachers. 

DEPARTMENTS OF THE INSTITUTION. 

College of Liberal ^r^«.— Candidates for admission to the Freshman 
class must be at least sixteen years old, must pass examination in the pri- 
mary English branches, and in all the studies of the preparatory course, or 
studies equivalent thereto, as taught in the high schools, unless admitted on 
diploma or certificate from high schools under special conditions. 

Candidates for advanced standing must, in addition to the foregoing, pass 
examination on advanced studies for which credit is sought, unless coming 
from other colleges whose work is accepted by us. 

We have arranged four distinct and radically unlike courses of study : the 
Classical, the Latin Scientific, the Scientific and the English. 

The degree which the student will receive on graduation is determined by 
the course he has pursued up to the jTunior year. The two years which fol- 
low are devoted wholly to elective work, except psychology, logic and one 
term of chemistry, which are required of all students who are candidates for 
degrees. 
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Several Btudies in the Freshman and Sophomore years have recently been 
made elective. 

Preparatory School. — The object of this school is to provide yoang people 
who desire to fit themselves for college with the most complete advantages 
to make such preparation. It is not an academic department for general 
stady^ but is conducted parely in the interest of those who intend to parsne 
studies required for admission into college. One of the chief features of the 
curriculum of the preparatory school is that the modem languages are intro- 
duced at the very beginning of the coursci in order that the student may be 
prepared to study the ancient languages, when reached, more successfully 
than it is possible otherwise to do. The entire work of the institution is 
based upon the principle that a considerable portion of the present in lan- 
guage, in history, in science, in philosophy, should be taught before the past, 
in order that the student may have the problem of knowledge clearly before 
him, so that he can intelligently study the development of truth. We begin 
with the neary the concrete, the eimph, the empirical, and gradually proceed 
to the remote, the abstract, the complex, the rational. This is the natural 
and necessary order of mental growth, and the tasks to which the student 
is put should be in harmony with the laws of mind, instead of being in con- 
flict with them. 

Academic department. — We hold that no scholarship is symmetrical and 
complete without the study of the languages. Many, however, feel that they 
cannot take the time to pursue a f tRl course. For this class we propose to 
provide the most ample opportunities to acquire a knowledge of such branches 
as they desire to master without taking up the languages. Therefore, an 
academic department — distinct from the preparatory and the college — ^has 
been organized. Students are admitted into this department whenever they 
are prepared to take up and successfully carry forward the work. 

Conservatory of Music. — It is the chief aim of the conservatory to teach 
both the science and the art of music in such a thorough and, systematic way 
that they shall be, what they so often are no/, of available and practical use to 
the student after having completed a course. Oreat care is taken to secure a 
correct technique ; also a proper position of the person, hand and arm, while 
the pupil is seated at the instrument. 

Careful attention is given to the development of the muscles of the hand 
and fingers, and in acquiring fiexibility of fingers, wrist, etc. In short, the 
methods which have for so many years made the German conservatories fam- 
ous, are closely adhered to. Much time is given to the cultivation of a taste 
for the best forms of classic music. 

The course in music consists of seven grades, each based upon sntfh studies 
and selected pieces as form the standard of the various degrees of proficiency 
at the best institutions of a similar kind. Upon entering, each student is 
examined and graded accordingly, while promotion is not limited by time, 
but depends entirely upon the progress of the student In most oases four 
years is sufficient to complete the course. 

Instruction is given both in private lessons and by ''class teaching," accord- 
ing to the preference of the student. The classes consist of either two or 
three pupils. 

The courses have been arranged so as to secure the greatest thoroughness 
and proficiency in music as a science and an aru Students are admitted for 
a single term, but all will see the advantage of taking a full course of 
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instrnction, inclnding^ not only the ordinary lessons given on the piano, 
organ or yiolin, bnt also harmony and connterpoint. The literary stadies of 
the course have been selected with reference both to sound and varied scholar- 
ship and the accomplishments of learning. 

Aside from the regular lessons given at the instrument, there is a weekly 
drill of the entire conservatory in the catechism of music. At these gather- 
ings instruction is given which there is no time to impart in connection with 
individual or class lessons. There are also weekly rehearsals to drill and fit 
for public playing. The student thus gains confidence, his faults are cor- 
rected, and he is prepared to use to the best advantage the knowledge 
acquired. 

Instructors of superior ability are employed to teach in connection with 
any of the instruments used for orchestral or band music. It is our aim to 
make the college a centre of interest and culture for the music-loving public, 
providing the best instruction for ail who aspire to proficiency in any line of 
musical excellence. 

As a part of the educational facilities of the conservatory, there is also 
maintained, in efficient organization, a complete orchestra. In this orchestra 
there are at present nearly fifty performers. 

Daring the year there are several public recitals which are especially 
intended to improve the taste for, and promote the appreciation of, the best 
masters: Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, ^ch, Mendelssohn and Schumann, 
furnish the broadest subjects to express tne depths and grandeur of musical 
conception. The students are required to take an active part in these exer- 
cises. Also recitals are given at the college by some of the most eminent 
musicians of Boston and other eastern cities, so that the student shall not fail 
to come into relation with the highest power of the art of music. 

For an students desiring to study the principles of vocal music, a rudimental 
class is organized, continuing through the year, the tuition for instruction be- 
ing merely nominal — to provide music for the most efficient movement of the 
class. After completing the study of the rudiments the students are admit- 
ted into the general chorus in which there is no tuition. The work of the 
chorus consists of the rendition of the higher forms of vocal music. 

Voice culture is made a specialty. This department is very rapidly grow- 
ing. Very many persons who enter upon the study of the principles of vocal 
music or join the chorus class, come to appreciate the desirableness of special 
voice training. All who desire to fit themselves for singing in church choirs, 
for teachers of vocal music, or for professional singing in any capacity, can 
here obtain the instruction and culture desired. 

The music students are organized into a Theory Glass, which meets each 
week for special instruction. 

Students intending to teach music receive thorough instruction in the art 
of teaching, a special class being organized for that purpose. 

I have, it will be seen, drawn out to greater length my report of the work 
of the conservatory of music than of the college of liberal arts, as the latter 
has in previous reports received more attention. 

School of Painting. — The aim of this department is to conduct the pupil 
with thoroughness from the simplest rudiments up to a knowledge of the 
higher branches of art, giving, as far as possible a perfect understanding of 
all the work entered upon. The time has come when every body is expected 
to have some knowledge of the fine arts. 
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The student receives special instruction in free-hand and illustrative draw- 
ing, mechanical drawing, sketching from nature^ fine map drawing, object 
drawing, linear and aerial perspective; landscape, figure, flower and fruit 
painting in oil, water-colors, and French pastel; decorative painting and 
designing; the mixing of all shades from a few primary colors to all the art 
requires. 

Great emphasis is put upon sketching and drawing, both in preparing 
pictures for the paint, and in sketching from nature, life, and objects. 

Commercial Department. — The object of this department is two-fold : 

1. It gives to idl who may wish to engage in business pursuits an oppor- 
tunity to fit themselves in the most practical manner possible. 

2. It affords an opportunity to all students at their option to take com- 
mercial studies as a part of a literary course, and receive credit for the same. 

In our school we ube no text-book. The student becomes a business man 
the moment he enters school and is thrown entirely upon his own resources. 
What he learns by experience he will never forget. He sees the transaction 
as it occurs, and associates the entry with the transaction. Every entry to 
be found in a student's book has a counterpart in some other student's book. 
There are no fictitious transactions. The student handles the goods which 
he buys and sells, giving and receiving checks, notes, drafts, and all the 
various forms of commercial paper. By this method the student is taught 
self-reliance. There are no two sets of books in the school that are alike and 
hence there can be no opportunity for copying results. Each student must 
think and act for himself. In our school only the shortest methods are used. 
We follow no one style of book-keeping but take advantage of the good points 
of all. Only real values bring out and test the ability and sagacity of the 
person concerned. In the preparation of our course we have had in mind not 
simply a trained book-keeper, but rather a trained business man. The course 
is designed to cover a period of nine months. 

Our Course of Study has been arranged with the aim of developing the 
business capacity of the student by a thorough course of training. Its object 
is not simply to make book-keepers, but also to impart a knowledge of the 
laws which govern the business world ; a knowledge of penmanship, gram- 
mar, mathematics, and business forms ; so that by a broad and systematic 
training our students may become successful business men and worthy citi- 
zens of our great Republic. 

School of Oratory, — The college has just established a department of 
oratory. As we have not had time to test its workings no report can as yet 
be made in regard to this important line of work. 

FURTHER BXDOWMBNTS. 

For the prospective endowment of another chair in the college. Rev. John 
Morrison ^id, D.D., of New York, has given to the college property with a 
present value of $25,000. Some small bequests have alsd been realized. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

L. R PISKE, 
. President, 
12 



ALMA COLLEGE, 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 



Hon. Joseph E^tabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib — Your committee appointed to Tisit Alma College respectfully sub* 
mit the following report : 

We made separate visits on the 1st and 12th and the 13th days of June, 
1888. 

A most cordial reception was given the committee, and the fullest oppor- 
tunity afforded to see the working of the college in all its departments, 
including chapel exercises, class recitations, the inspection of premises and 
buildings, a visit to the library, museum, laboratory and dining hall. 

Your committee take pleasure in stating that the instruction given in the 
classes visited was of a high order, showing ability on the part of the faculty, 
also that a spirit of self-reliance, thoroughness, and manly independence 
seems to be engendered in the students. It was noticeable that the students, 
in large part, are young people who would never have availed themselves of 
the benefits of higher education had not the college been located near them. 

It is the opinion of the visitors that Alma college, in this, the first year of 
her history; has well demonstrated the wisdom and far-sightedness of her 
founders and benefactors, and established her right to live, and be received 
among the institutions of this commonwealth whose high aim is to promote 
Christian education^ This youngest member of the family of denomina- 
tional colleges in this State is not to be considered as in any sense a menace 
to the older and more liberally endow,ed institutions. On the contrary she 
will doubtless prove a means of diverting so much more of the wealth of the 
citizens of the State from the channels of business to the means of culture 
for those desiring it ; wealth too, that for the most part, would never have 
found its way into the treasuries of any of the older colleges. 

Nearly one hundred students have been enrolled during the year, and 
larger numbers may be confidently expected when the high moral tone of the 
college and the character and worth of the instructors become better known. 

The library, laboratory, apparatus and general outfit of the college seem 
meager to those familiar with our older schools, and yet Alma, i^t the end of 
her first year, has more of these appliances than some of our oldest colleges 
accumulated in the first ten years of their history. We may reasonably ex- 
pect that time, and a fuller acquaintance with the aims and methods of the 
school, will secure public confidence and enlarged endowments, till Alma 
college will become an important factor in the forces for promoting Chris- 
tian education. 

E. P. CHURCH. 

H. N. M. CUTOHEON. 

Visitors^ 



DETROIT COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Joseph Estabbook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir — In compliance with the law^ I have the honor of presenting the fol- 
lowing report of Detroit College for the academic year, ending Jane 27th, 
1888: 

Board of Trustees of Detroit College for 1887-8 : 

Eev. John P. Prieden, S. J., President. 

Rev. Thomas A. Hughes, S. J., Secretary. 

Rev. Joseph G. Zealand, S. J., Treasurer. 

Ber. Charles Coppens, S. J. 

Rev. Hugh M. Finnegan, S. J. 

The Faculty for the same session was as follows: 

Rev. John P. Frieden, S. J., President. 

Rev. Cornelius B. Sullivan, S. J., Vice-President, and Prefect of Studies. 

Rev. Joseph G. Zealand, S. J., Chaplain. 

Rev. Charles Coppens, S. J. , Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Lecturer on the Evidences of Religion. 

Rev. Herman Meiners, S. J., Professor of the Natural Sciences and of the 
Higher Mathematics. 

Rev. Francis J. Berberich, S. J., Professor of Chemistry and Mathematics, 
Lecturer on Commercial Law. 

Rev. Thomas A. Hughes, S. J., Professor of Rhetoric and Lecturer on 
English Literature. i 

Mr. William Homsby, S. J., Professor of Poetry and Lecturer on English 
Literature. 

Mr. Thomas F. Brown, S. J., Professor of Humanities. 

Rev. Hugh J. Erley, S. J., Professor of First Academic. 

Mr. Edward P. Coppinger, S. J., Professor of Second Academic. 

Mr. Cornelius Shyne, S. J., Professor of Third Academic. 

Mr. James P. Monaghan, A. B., Professor of Third and Fourth Commercial. 

Rev. Michael Comely, S. J., Professor of the Preparatory Department. 

Rev. Charles Coppens, S. J., Professor of French. 

Rev. Hugh J. Erley, S. J., and Rev. Herman Meiners, S. J., Professors of 
German. 
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Bev. Francis J. Berberich, & J., and Mr. Thomas F. Brown, S. J., Pro- 
fessors of Elocution. 

Mr. William H. Machen, Professor of Drawing. 

Mr. Allen L. Bonrs, Professor of Book;-keeping. 

Mr. John M. Tice, Professor of Penmanship. 

Mr. Gregory Freytag, Professor of Vocal Music. 

The following members of the Faculty maintained the discipline of the 
College : 

Mr. Thomas F. Brown, S. J. 

Mr. Edward P. Coppinger, S. J. 

Mr. William L. Hornsby, S. J. 

In the last report reference was made to the new course of studies adopted 
by the Colleges of the Jesuit Province of Missouri. For a full account of 
the course of studies I must refer to our catalogue for the session 1887-8, pp. 
9-24. Several copies of the catalogue are sent to your ofiSce, together with 
the present report. 

This course was carried out fully in Detroit college during the past year^ 
and the results are satisfactory. The professors of the college found it of 
great assistance in marking clearly for them the amount of matter in the 
various branches to be treated during the session. The students of the 
various classes easily attained the standard appointed for each class. 

An event, which redounds greatly to the proficiency of the students of 
Detroit college in Latin, was the honor won by two of them in the ''Inter- 
collegiate Latin Prize Contest." The contest was open to the rhetoric and 
poetry classes of the following colleges : St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri; St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Ignatius College, 
Chicago, Illinois ; St. Mary's College, St Mary's, Kansas ; Detroit College, 
Detroit, Michigan; Creighton College, Omaha, Nebraska; Marquette Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

A committee composed of non-residents of any of these colleges was ap- 
pointed to select the subject and to revise the composition. Subject chosen 
by the committee — a paraphrase of Adelaide Procter's poem, "Now." The' 
subject was made known to the contestants at 9 a. m., May 18, and on the 
same day, between the hour just named and 4 p. h., the composition was 
written within the precincts of the competing colleges. The only assistance 
permitted was the use of a Latin dictionary. 

The prize was awarded to a student of Detroit College, Aleysius F. Frum- 
veller, of the Class of Poetry, and the honor of being next in merit was 
shared equally by Charles F. Higgins, of the Shetoric Class, and a student 
of St. Ignatius College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Among the various College societies connected with this institution, the 
Philomathic Society deserves a special mention for the excellent work done 
by it during the past academic year. It is a society intended to foster a taste 
for eloquence and literature. It is open to the students of the three higher 
clases, and last year it had a membership of thirty-five. The high order of 
its exercises during the last session won for its members many encomiums 
from persons not connected with the College, who were present at its meet- 
ings by special invitation. 

The work done by the students in free-hand drawing has also merited 
praise from the State Board of Visitors, and from all to whom the specimens 
of drawing, executed by them, were exhibited. 
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The GoUege Library has been increased by many yalaable works which 
were donated by friends or purchased by the College. We mast also acknow- 
ledge the courtesy of the various departments of the general goyernment at 
Washington for many installments of XJ. S. Ooyernment documents. The 
Gollege is specially indebted to Hon. William H. Maybury for the assistance 
giyen by him in procuring these documents from the yarious departments 
and also for many priyate donations from the gentleman himself. 

The number of students attending the course of studies afforded by Detroit 
Gollege during the past session was 263. Of this number 60. were in the 
Gollegiate Department, 113 in the Academic Department, 39 in the Gommer- 
cial Gourse and 51 in the Preparatory Department. * ""*— ' 

It is the common opinion of the Faculty that the past session has been one 
of undoubted success. 

The work done by the professors and students during its course giyes 
promise of the best results. 

I haye the honor to remain, very respectfully yours, 

J, P. FRIEDEN, S. J., 

President. 



GERMAN AMERICAN SEMINARY. 



REPOBT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 



Hon. Joseph Estabbook, 

SuperinteTident Public Inatruetion: 

Dear Sir — As chairman of the committee appointed by yon to visit the 
German American Seminary^ I submit the following report. I yisited 
the institution on May 4, and after a most cordial reception on the part of 
Director Oeorge Herman^ was shown through the various departments of the 
Seminary^ where I found the students busy with their studies. 

I was much pleased with the thoroughness of the work done^ as well as 
with the general good order of every room. The discipline of the Seminary 
is somewhat different from that of other institutions. While everything was 
done in the most informal manner^ there was cheerful obedience and polite 
address, while the best order prevailed. This it seems to me deserves special 
mention. 

I would also commend the good work done in history, arithmetic, and 
geometry. 

In my opinion the institution is thoroughly well equipped for the work it is 
designea to do, and well worthy the patronage and support cf the people. 

Very respectfully, 

CONSTANTIN WATZ, 

Chairman Board of Visitors. 



HILLSDALE COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Public InBtruction. 

Sir — Referring to sec. 5195, Howell's statutes, I have to report that 
Hillsdale College is holding on its way. It is its aim to do thorough work. 
Preparatory students are pat under careful training, to the end that the col- 
lege classes may show better results. From lowest to highest class the aim 
is at thoroughness and quality of work rather than quantity. We seek the 
development of real character. Body, soul and intellect are included io the 
plan. The class room, the prayer meeting aud the gymnasium each has its 
place in our scheme of work. The teachers are of that age when enthusiasm 
And judgment most happily combine, and each is trying ^ make his depart- 
ment the best. 

Among recent improvements may be noted gratifying additions to the 
endowment fund, the election of an alumni professor, and of a fourth pro- 
fessor to the theological department, tho making the college courses (classical 
And philosophical) of equal length, the addition of a course in history, the 
strengthening of the normal department, and a general advance along the 
line of good work that the college has been pursuing in the past. The 
alumni trustees and friends of the institution are awakening to a more active 
sense of the responsibility and privilege placed upon them. 

The departments of the college are academic, theological, art, musical, 
oommercitd, normal and a preparatory. Each of these is presided over by 
the best available teachers, with competent assistants. 

We are proud of the educational reoord of the State, and we want Hillsdale 
to help to make that record still better. 

OEOBOE F. MOSHEB, 

President. 



HOPE COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Jnatruction: 

Sir — The following is a detailed report of Hope College, at Holland, for 
the year ending June 30, 1888. 

THE COUNCIL. 

Rby. Charles Scott, D. D., President of the College. 

Term Eocpiring in 2889, j Term Expiring in 1892. 

Rev. O. H. Mandeville, D. D., N. Y. City, i Arend Yisscher, Holland, Mich. • 
Rev. Peter De Pree, Grand Rapids, Mich. Rev. J. S. Joralmon, Norwood Park, 111. 

Rev. Henry E. Dosker, Holland, Mich. Rev. Wm. H. Phraner, Irving Park, 111. 

I 

Term Expiring in 1890, Term Expiring in 1893, 

Rev. James F. Zwemer, Alton, la. { John C. Benham, M. D., Hudson, N. Y. 



Rev. Peter Lapeltak, Overisel, Mich. 
Rev. Derk Broek, HoUand, Mich. 

Term Expiring in 1891, 



Rev. John Br6ek, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. Balster Van EIss, Roseland, 111. 

Term Expiring in 1894, 



Isaac Oappon, Esq., Holland, Mich. \ Rev. William J. R. Taylor, Newark, N. J. 



Rev. Ale Buursma, Orange City, la. 
Rev. William Moerdyk, Pella, la. 



Rev. Peter Moerdyke, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rev. Ame Yennema., Kalamazoo, Mich. 



OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 

President, Rev. Peter Lepeltak. Secretary, Rev. Peter Moerdyke. 

Vice President, Rev. William Moerdyk. Treasurer, Isaac Cappon, Esq. 

Executive Committee. 

President, Charles Scott; C/iatrman, Rev. Derk Broek; Rev. Peter Moerdyke, Mr. 
Isaac Cappon, Rev. Peter Lepeltak. 

The Council meets regularly in April and in June. The Executive Commit- 
tee has monthly meetings, anda(2 interimis invested with many of the duties 
of the Council. 
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THE OOBPS OF INSTEUOTION". 

Rev. Gharles Scott, D. D., President, Instractor in Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, and Professor of Chemistry and Natural History. 

Gornelins Doesbnrg, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages and Litera- 
ture, and of Art. 

G^rrit J. Eollen, A. M., Professor of Applied Mathematics, Physics, Politi- 
cal Economy and Logic. 

Rev. Nicholas M. Steffius, D. D., Professor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology. 

Henry Boers, A. M., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
and Rhetoric. 

John H. Eleinheksel, A. M., Professor of Pure Mathematics. 

James 0. Sutphen, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language and Literature* 

Rev. John J. Anderson, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature.* 

Rev. Henry E. Dosker, A. M., Lector in Ezegetical and Historical 
Theology. 

John B. Nykerk, A. M., Tutor and Instructor in Vocal Music. 

Prof. P. A. Latta, in charge of Normal Instruction. 

Mrs. G. Van Raalte Gilmore, Lady Assistant and Matron. 

At the April meeting of the Gouncil, Rev. John H. Gillespie, A. M., was 
elected Prof essqr of Greek, and is expected to enter upon his duties in Sep- 
tember, 1888. Subsequently Prof. J. W. Humphrey, formerly of Wayland, 
Mich., was elected to take charge of the Normal Department. Hence there 
is no Taoancy in the Gorps of Instruction. 

The Theological Seminary has only had fi?e students during the year, all 
graduates of the College. The course of study, however, is as full as in the 
Sister Seminaries of the Ghurch at New Brunswick, N. J., and is completed. 
This department is entirely under the Superintendence of the General 
Synod, R. G. A. That body has elected Rev. John W. Beardslee, D. D., aa 
Professor of Biblical Languages and Exegeses, and he has accepted. 

TAB OOLLBOB. 

1. Seven of the Professors already named compose the faculty. Any 
studies not directly belonging to the yarioas classes are assigned as may be 
most practicable ; and the carriculum is in no way neglected. 

2. The Gollege students have numbered 37, as follows : Seniors, 7 ; Jun- 
iors, 8 ; Sophomores, 9 ; Freshmen, 13. The degree of A. B. has been con- 
ferred on the seven Seniors, and that of A. M. on six members of the class of 
1885. 

3. The course of study remains practically as when it was last published in 
the State Superintendent's Report. Instead of giving a list of texc books, it 
may be better to sum up our plan of education. In order to enter the Fresh- 
man Glass the preparation required in the Glassies and Mathematics is not 
the ''high standard'' which is coming into use, but the amount of English, 
History, etc , necessary for a good general scholarship, is deemed a greater 
essential. The time given to Latin is equivalent to daily recitations for two 

* ProfMSor Anderaon resigned In January and his place wa« anpplicd bjr MiM Sarah E. Satter- 
thwaite, A. B., Instractor in Latin and Greek. 

13 
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years, and that given to Greek> to two years and one-half of daily recitations. 
The object is to enable the student to read at sight in these langaages^ and to 
translate in some degree from one into the other. Beginning in the Sopho- 
more year, French and Qerman are studied through the rest of the course, as 
if daily for two years. Mathematics are continued to the Calculus, and are 
applied to Surveying, Engineering, Mechanics and Astronomy. Meantime 
English, Belles-letters, Science and Philosophy are attended to in order; and 
all make the '^regular course'^ which entitles to our degree of A. B. A few 
select a course, as by substituting French and German for the Glassies, or by 
dropping one or more of the branches, but our graduates are, in general, lit- 
erary, classical and scientific as above, and the results have been satisfactory. 
Zodlogy and Biology have been introduced during the year. 

THB OBAMHAB SCHOOL. 

1. AH the Professors and Teachers, except the Theological, compose the. 
Faculty, and assist in giving instruction. In this Department, there is an 
average of 25 recitations per week to each pupil, and not less than 18 are 
required. 

2. There have been 106 students in attendance, viz : in the A class, 23 ; in 
the B, 22 ; in the G, 35 ; in the D, 21 ; and unclassified, 5. These added to 
the others, as previously given, make a total of 148. 

3. As in the College, the Course of Study is unchangad. Latin is studied 
for three years and Greek for two years. German may be substituted for Greek, 
but all are advised to take Latin. Mathematies are continued through Alge- 
bra, and into Geometry. The Grammar School Course is for four years, 
and IS intended to be thorough in English studies. Grammar, Bhetoric, His- 
tory, Givil Government, Natural Philosophy, etc. An average of 20 graduate 
annually from the Grammar School, a number of whom engage in the pro- 
fession of teaching, but the majority enter upon some course of higher edu- 
cation, perhaps in the State University. 

A Normal Department has been introduced. Those who desire to be 
teachers will pursue more or less of our regular course, and append thereto 
a special training needed for their school work. The full Normal Course 
will begin with the "0*^ class, and extend through the Freshman. An 
experienced instructor from the Public Schools will have charge of this De- 
partment, as has Prof. P. A. Latta, during the current years, 1887-88. 

A summer school for the preparation of acting teachers will be held dur- 
ing the months of July and August in each year. Arrangements have 
been completed for the present season. The school will open July 10th and 
Prof. J. W. Humphrey will have charge thereof as Conductor. 

FINANCES. 

I.— Contingent fVAnd. 
BeeeipU: 

Bal*noe on hand April, 1887 |8» U 

Interest from the fanda 0,876 00 

Rents from real estate 884 60 

Students* fees 2,836 84 

Donations J?,fll5 50 

Mlscellaaeons 116 00 



Total $18,234 04 



i 
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Expenses: 

Salaries 110.888 41 

Expenses of the ooancll 128 88 

Expenses of the treasury 874 96 

Bailalngs andffroands 375 89 

School requisites 68 41 

Faeiand light W 60 

Printing and advertising 200 60 

Care of real estate and taxes 437 68 

Books and sundries 228 66 

Interest 808 00 

Balance on hand, April, 1888 6W 41 

Total $18,284 04 

« ■ 

IL—Permanent Fund, 

Receipts: 

From David Terhnne, Uaokensack, N. J 81,000 00 

From sundry donations 884 18 

Total 11,884 18 

Which amount has been invested. 

III.— Amount of Funds, 

Held in trust by the General Synod (R, O. A.) 166,402 00 

Heldintrustby the Board of Education..^ 1,000 00 

field in trust by the *«Classical Board** 10,000 00 

Mortgages held by the Council 86,006 67 

Notes paying interest 4,008 80 

Real estate, paying rent 7,660 00 

Total of productive funds 81111,060 07 

IV.-Fiolue of Other Real Estate. 

Value of the Campus and buildings $40,000 00 

•• " separate city loU 8,000 00 

" •* lands on *'PointSupeHor" 9,000 00 

Total $67,000 00 

LIBRARY. 

Three hundred and seyenty-aiz bound yolnmes have been bought or pre- 
senteJ ; also a large number of periodicals and pamphlets. Some of these 
have special value. About two hundred volumes have been donated to an 
academy in Iowa and the Library numbers over 7000 books. 
. There is no charge for the use of the Library and its Beading Boom, but 
they are not open so much, nor made ao beneficial as they might be if a small 
annual fee were required of every student 

1SXFBK8B8. 



Board is obtained in private families at from t2.25 to t2.76 per week, 
including furnished rooms; the rooms in the Van Vlick Hall have a charge of 
$5 for the year. The regular fees are 1 15 a year and a graduation fee of t5tOther- 
wise there are no charges in the institution, and, in general, an amount less 
than t200 per annum will meet all the necessary expenses at Hope Collie. 
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THE BKDOWMBNT. 

The funds of the College need a considerable increase and should reach at 
least $200^000. Two financial agents will go into the field during the coming 
year^ and endeavor to add (5000 or over to the permanent investments ; and 
the future of the College is much connected with their success. For the first 
time iu ten years the income of the Council has been insufficient to meet the 
expenditureSy but it is hoped that the deficit may not be long continued. 

I add with regret that during the year no member of the '' Board of Visit- 
ors'' has been able to attend any of the exercises of the Institution. 

BespectfuUy submitted, 

CHAKLES SCOTT, 

President. 



KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Joseph Estabbook, 

Superintendent of PiMie Inatrueiian: 

Dear Sib — The following is the report of the Kalamazoo College as 
reqaired by the proyisions of Sec. 5195^ Howell's Statutes : 

Amoont of Real Estota '. 8 buildings 

Estimated ralae of Real EsUte $118,000 00 

Amoant of other funds 107,180 05 

Yearly Income from all sonroes 1T,0(S 70 

Number of Instructors 11 

Number of students In Senior Class - 4 

Number of students in Junior Class 4 

Number of students in Sophomore Class... 12 

Number of students in Freshman Class. 10 

Students pursuing select studies 14 

Students in the Preparatory Department 06 

Stvdiea pureued,-~LAiia, Greek, Mathematics, Natural and Physical Science, French, 
German, English literature. Psychology, Theology and Philosophy, Rhetoric, Music 
and Painting and Drawing. 
Tuition in any Department, $8.50 per term. 

MONSON A. WILCOX, 

President. 



MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 



Hon. Joseph Estabbook, 

Superintendent of Publie Instruction : 

Deab Sir — We, the undersigned members of the State Board of Visitors to- 
Michigan Female Seminary^ visited the same in Jnne. 

We found the different departments in a prosperous condition generally. 
The grounds^ consisting of an enclosure of thirty acres, are situated on the 
hill OYerlooking the beautiful city of Kalamazoo. The building consists of 
a four-story brick, with a wing built of wood. The school is modeled after 
the Mt Holyoke Seminary, founded by Mary Lyon. The pupils board in the 
building and assist one hour daily in the domestic work of the family The 
faculty of teachers are attached to their departments and live with the 
students at the school. The course of study is well adapted to the wants of 
a preparatory school for young ladies. The school has not been able to do as 
good work during the past few years as it might have done, on account of an 
annual change of teachers, putting in each year nearly all new teachers with- 
out experience or special preparation in methods, or in the theory and art of 
teaching. 

The seminary is provided with a well selected library of about fifteen 
hundred volumes. The reading room is supplied with many of the leading 
newspapers and magazines for the use of the pupils. The museum contains 
specimens of birds and insects and herbariums of the flora of the immediate 
section. A telescope* a skeleton, and some philosophiciU apparatus are in 
use to illustrate the science work. The art department is receiving special 
attention. We desire to commend the feature of bible study which is one of 
the studies of each year of the course. Jffe listened to one of these recita- 
tions by the seniors and were greatly pleased to find both teacher and students 
so earnest in the lesson. 

The needs of the seminary are a fuller supply of apparatus for the science 
departments^ a teachers' library for use of the teachers and a better salary for 
the teachers, so that the present corps might be retained for a term of years. 

Since our last visit some needed improvements have been made. The 
li reception room has been changed to the first floor, the steps in front have 
been removed, and an elevator put in, which adds very much to the conven- 
ience of all. 

J. M. BALLOU. 
ABBIE PEAROE, 

Visitors, 



MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



Hon. JOBEPd ESTABBOOK, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Deab Sib — I have the honor to present this my tenth annual report of 
the Michigan Military Academy. 

The academic staff for the year 1887-8 was as follows : 

Ool. J. Sumner Rogers, Saperintendent. 

William H. Butts, A. M., Principal, Mathematics. 

Thomas Bertrand Bronson, A. M., Modern Languages. 

Delos Dan Jayne, B. S., History and Literature. 

Lieut Frederick S. Strong, 4th XT. S. Artillery, Military Science and 

Tactics. 
Samuel F. Hawlby, Ph. B., Latin. 
William Otis Waters, A. B., Greek and English. 
Iryah Lester Winter, A. B., Elocution and Bhetoric. 
Assistant Engineer, Frank W. Bartlett, U. S. Navy, Science and Manual 

Training. 

In the academic work the courses of studies remained unchanged, with the 
following exceptions: 

The English course was incorporated into the Academy course, which 
requires three years of Science, one-half year of Political Economy, one-half 
year of Law, one year ot Latin, French or German, and special work in Eng- 
lish masterpieces, in addition to the usual English, Mathematical and His- 
torical studies. 

The mathematical work was so modified as to require hereafter in all courses 
one and one-half years of Algebra and six weeks of Plane Trigonometry in 
addition fco Plane and Solid Geometry. 

In Greek the fourth book of Xenophon's Anabasis and three books of 
Homer's Hiad were added to the requirements for graduation. 

Two courses in Elocution were offered as optional studies: Blocntion B., 
giying drill in simple narratiye and descriptive reading, during the first 
semester; Elocution A.,deyoted to voice culture and platform speaking, dur- 
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ing the second semester. Gold and silver medals were awarded for ezoellence 
in public declamation. 

Mechanical Drawing was continued as an optional study and instruction in 
the use of mechanical appliances^ with practical work in the shop, was given 
to the Physics class during the last six weeks of the year. 

Facilities were offered for the study of Stenography and Type- writing under 
an experienced teacher. 

The number of cadets enrolled during the year was 141, an increase of 25. 
Of the whole number 48 per cent, were from Michigan, and the remainder 
represented fourteen States and Territories and one foreign country. In 
their courses of study they were classified as follows : Preparatory, 36 ; Clas- 
sical, 5 ; Latin, 6; Scientific, 25; Academy, 69. 

The i^aduating class had seventeen members, of whom eight enter college, 
eight follow business pursuits, and one returns to the Aci^emy as a post- 
graduate. 

The alumni of the Academy now number 114; classical, 16; Latin, 7; 
Scientific,36; Academy, 21 ; English 34. Sixty have continued their studies 
in colleges and scientific schools, and fifty-four have chosen business. 

The <^et barracks have been extended so as to accommodate fifty more 
students. A kitchen and a mess hall, seating two hundred cadets, have been 
built and furnished with the most approved appliances. 

The good health of the cadets and their systematic physical development 
testify more strongly every year in favor of the location of the Academy and 
of the excellence of its military system. The graduates of the Academy are 
admitted to the University of Michigan in all courses on diplomas bearing 
the recommendation of the faculty, and a similar courtesy is of ten extended by 
other colleges and scientific schools. 

I am very respectfully your obedient servant, 

J. SUMNEE ROGERS, 
Superintendent. 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Publie Instruction: 

Sir— In accordance with my appointment as one of the State Visitors to the Michi- 
gan Military Academy, I have to report that I was present at the annual examinations, 
June 7th and 8th. I visited the classes in Mathematics, History, French, German, 
Civil Oovemment, and others, both advanced and elementary, and was highly pleased 
with the evidences of good work on the part of both teachers and pupils. An atmos- 
phere of manliness pervaded the place. If any one is indifferent to the value of such 
Aistitutions in the State, let him visit the Academy and become enthusiastic over it. It is 
worth much to a boy, during the growing period, whether in respect to physique or to 
character, to be placed under military discipline. The habits of punctuality, the sense 
of honor, the erect and manly bearing, courtesy not only towards superiors, but 
among themselves, advancement in rank by excellence, both in the class-room and in 
military drill,— all conspire to develop full men. These influences, and the high 
moral tone pervading the institution, can not fail to produce good results in the young 
men who attend there. The two performances which I will cite as illustrating the 
double work of the Academy were the review at the close of the day, and the prize 
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declamations in the evening. Training was shown in every movement, both on the 
campus and on the platfonn;lbat it was a training that evidently aimed at the develop- 
ment of individuality, as well«s*at promptness and uniformity of movement. In the 
recitation room, at chapel, in the barracks, in the mess-room; everywhere the deport- 
ment was such as pleased me. The teachers are enthusiastic in their work, in 
sjrmpathy with the young men under their charge, and proud of their institution — ^as 
they ought to be. The barracks are being enlarged, which is a good evidence of the 
value and growing popularity of the school. 

GEOBGE F. MOSHER. 

Vintar. 



14 



OLIYET COLLEGE. 



REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Joseph £stabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dbab Sib — The laws of the State reqaire me** annually to report to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction the names of the Trustees and Faculty 
of the College^ its courses of study, and any other facts that may help show 
its condition. In accordance with this requirement I present the report for 
the Academical year of 1887-8. 

The corporation of the college consists of twenty-five trustees, and is self- 
perpetuating. Four members are elected annually. The President of the 
College is ex officio the head of the corporation. 

CORPORATION. 

Rev. Horatio Q. Buttsrfibld, D. D., President. 



Term Expiree 1888. 
David Whitney, Jr., Esq., Detroit. 
Hon. Sullivan M. Cutcheon, Detroit. 
Hon. Oramel Hosford, Olivet. 
Hon. Asa K. Warren, Olivet. 

Term Expiree 1889, 
Rev. James L. Patton, Greenville. 
Rev. PhUo R. Hurd, D. D., Detroit. 
Harvey J. Hollister, Esq., Grand Rapids. 
Hon. Alanson Sheley, Detroit. 

Term Expiree 1890. 
Homer O. Hitchcock, M. D., Kalamazoo. 
Fitz L. Reed, Esq., Olivet. 
Philo Parsons Esq., Detroit. 
Dexter M. Ferry, Esq., Detroit. 



Term Expiree 2891. 
Rev. Wolcott B. Williams, Charlotte. 
Rev. Leroy Warren, Lansing. 
Rev. Abram B.. Allen, Hannibal, Mo. 
Rev. A. Hastings Ross, D. D., Port Huron. 

Term 'Expiree 1892. 
Rev. Joseph L. Daniels, Olivet. 
Henry Fralick, Esq., Grand Rapids. 
Hon. Jacob S. Farrand, Detroit. 
Rev. John H. Barrowg, D. D., Chicago, IlL 

Term Expiree 1893. 
Hon. Jas. McMillan, Detroit. 
Rev. Henry H. Northrop, Flint. 
Frank S. Belcher. Esq., Charlotte. 
Rev. Job Pierson, D. D., Ionia. 



The immediate care of the College is entrusted to these officers and committees: 
Executive Committee.— U. Q. Butterfleld, O. Hosford, J. L. Daniels, F. L. Reed, A. 
K. Warren. 
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Library Committee.—H, Q. Batterfield, J. Estabrook. 
IVeflWurer.— P. S. Belcher. 

Aasiatant Treasurer and Secretary,— -Q. W. Keyee. 
Financial Agent.^Bsv. W. B. WilliamB. 

FACULTY. 

Rev. Horatio Q. Batterfield, D. D., President, Drury Professor of Mental and Moral 
J^hilosophy. 

Rey. Oramel Hosford, A. M., Stone Professor of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, 
and Instructor in Mathematics. 

Rey. Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Parsons Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture. 

Rev. Joseph Estabrook, A. M., Professor of Logic and English Literature, and Prin- 
cipal of the Normal Department. 

Stewart Montgomery, A. M., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology. 

Rev. Jean Frederic Loba, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and Modem Langaages. 

Allen W. Gk>uld, A. M., Rutan Professor of the Latin Language and litentere. 

Hermon C. Bumpus, Ph. B., Professor of Biology and C^logy. 

Hermon W. Dubee, Professor of Music. 

Hamilton King, A. M., Principal of the Preparatory Department and 
Qfteek and History. 

George N. Ellis, A. M., Instructor in Latin. 

[To be filled January 1, 1888.] Instructor in English, Penmanship,; 

Catharine E. Hatchings, A. B., Principal of the Ladies' 
Foundation. • 

Alice Mary Warren, B. L., Instructor in Mathematics. 

Ella M. Kedzie, A. B., Instructor in Painting and Drawing. 

Miss Anna B. Shepard, Instructor in Vocal Music. 

Miss L. L. Hosf ord. Teacher of the Piano and Organ* 

Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Librarian. 

SUMMARY OF BTUDESHB FCIS «K 

Oollase— 

OlMsical COarae 

Hoientiflo Courae 

Literary Oourae _ 

Prepanttory— 

ClAMioal Goarsa ^ « 

Literary Coane - 

Selentiflo Ck>ar8e i - *» 

Normal and Eleoti^e _ "5 

Oonaervatory of MatJr _ _ ^ -i. 

Art ♦ 

iiedaot for names inserted tirlee...^« 

Total 

OlaaiioallOoaree x 

Literary Conne 

Soientiflo Oonree 

Masterof Arrp.lnCm««» . 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 

COLLEGE. 

CLASSICAL COUBSE. 

Freshman Year-^Firat Term, 

Latin : Livy. Studies in the Military and Political Antiquities of Rome. 

Greek : Homer— The Odyssey. Lectures on the Homeric Poems. Greek Prose Com- 
position. 

Mathematics: Algebra completed. 

Oratory:* Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, DiscuBsions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Latin : Horace— Odes. Catullus — Selections. Lectures on Roman Literature. 

Greek : Selections from Herodotus and Thucydides. Lectures on Greek Histoxy. 
Greek Testament. 

Mathematics: Geometry completed. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Greek : Plato — The Ai)ology and Crito. Greek Testament. 
Natural Scieqce : Botany — Ph^enog^ams, with Labolatory Work. 
Mathematics : Trigonometry --Plane and Spherical. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Sophomore Year, — First Term. 

Latin (8 h.): Terence — Andria. Exercises in Latin Conversation. 
Greek (2 h.): Xenophon— Memorabilia. 
English: Rhetoric. 

Mathematics: Analytical Geometry, j 
French: Grammar , ChardfinaVs First French Course. 
German: Chrammar. Stem's Studien und Plaudereien, First Series. 
Nat. Science: Inorganic Chemistry. 

Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Latin: Tacitus— Agricola. Pliny —Select Letters. Lectures on Philology. 
English: History of English Literature. 
Nat. Science: Inorganic Chemistry, Qiuilitaiive Analysis. 
French: Grammar, Sauveur*s Causeries. ChardenaVs French Exercises. 
Q«rman: Grammar, Stem's Studien und Plaudereien, Second Series, 
Oratory: Lectures on Composition ayd Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 



* Lessoos in the Bible or Greek Testament, and Oratory, weekly thronghoat the coarse. 
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Third Term. 

Latin: Juvenal — Select Satires. Studies in the Institutions and History of the Roman 
Empire. 

Greek: iBschylus —Prometheus. Lectures on the Greek Drama. 

French: Chardenal continued, Knapp^a Modem French Prose. 

German: Classics. 

Mathematics: Surveying and Field Work. 

Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Junior Year.—First Term. 

Latin (2 h.): Horace— Epistles and Select Satires. 

Greek (8 h.): Sophocles— Antigone. 

German: Nathan der Weise^LesHng. 

French: Picciola. 

English: Study of English Classics—Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare Milton, unth 
Lectures. 

History: Ancient and Mediceval History. 

Physics: Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 

Oratory: Lectures on CompositiQn and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Qreek: Demosthenes— De Corona. Lectures on the Greek Orators and Oratory. 
German: Herman and Dorothea — Chethe. 
French: La Triade Franoaise. 

Physics: Pneumatics, Acoustics, Light, Heat, and Electricity. 
BMoTj I History of England. 

Nat Science: Human Anatomy and Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Latin: Cicero— De Natura Deorum. Lectures on Roman Religion and Mythology. 
Metaphysics: Logic. 
German: Faust — C/oethe, 
French: VAllemagne—De StaU. 
Physics: Astronomy, 

History: History of France and Qermany. 

Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Senior Year.-^First Term, 

Metaphysics: Elements ot Intellectual Science. 

English: Study of Later English Authors, with Lectures. 

^Bi. Science: Oeology, 

CSvil Polity: Lieber on CivU Liberty. 

Oratory: Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

f The subjects printed in italics are elective. 
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Second Term, 

MetaphyBics: Elements of Intellectual Science (half term). 
Civil Polity: Political Economy. 

Qreek: Sophoclea—OEdipua Tyrannus, Plato — PJwedo, Lectures on Oreek Philoa-' 
ophy. 
History : Constitutional History of the United States. 
Natural Science : Advanced Work in any of the Sciences, 
Hebrew: Davidson's Orammar (half term). 
Oratory : Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Third Term. 
Ethics : Moral Philosophy. 

Hebrew : or ) Davidson's Grammar continued. Selections from Genesis. 
Christiainty f ETidenoes of Christianity, with Lectures. 

Art : Outline History, with Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy of Art, 
Latin : Lucretius, Lectures on Boman Schools of Philosophy, 
Pedagogics : Lectures—Development of the Human Faeulties, Organization, Oradr 
ing, and Management of Schools, History of Education, 
History : OuizoVs History of Civilization, 
Oratory : A Thesis for Graduation. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman class who have pursued their preparatory 
studies elsewhere are examined in the following books and subjects, or their equiva- 
lents : 

Latin Grammar, including Prosody. 
Ceesar, two books. 
Cicero, seven orations. 

Vergil, three Bucolics and six books of the JSneid. 
Jones's Latin Plrose Composition, or equivalent. 
Smith's SmaUer History of Greece, and of Rome, or equivalent. 
Greek Grammar, including Plrosody. 
Xenophon, Anabasis, three books. 
* Homer, Iliad, two books. 
Higher Arithmetic, including the Metric System. 
Algebra, through Quadratic Equations. 
Plane Geometry. « 

English Grammar and Geography. 
CivU Government and United States History. 
All candidates for advanced standing in this and the following courses are examined, 
in addition to the preparatory studies, in those already pursued by the class which they 
propose to enter. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

FYeshman Year—First Term, 

History (8 h.) : Roman History and Geography. 
Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Writing. 
Mathematics : Algebra completed. 



* In place of the Homer, the iMt six books of Vergirs ^neld or 2,000 lines of Ovid will be 
accepted. 
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* English : Easays, DiBCussions and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

History (3 h.) : Qreek, History and Geography. 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. 

Mathematics : Geometry completed. 

English : Essays, Discussions and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. 

Natural Science : Botany— Ph»nogams, with Laboratory work. 

Blathematics : Trigonometry ^Plane and Spherical. 

English : Essays, Discussions and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Sophomore Year— First Term. 

English : Rhetoric. 

Natural Science : Inorganic Chemistry. 

Mathematics : Analyiiodl Cteomttry. f 

F^noh: Qrammar. ChardenaTs First French Course, 

German : Ghrammar. StenCs Studien und Plaudereien^ First Series, 

ESngUsh : Essays, Dtscussions and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Nat. Science: Inorganic Chemistry. QuaUtative Analysis. 

Zoology. 
French: Grammar, Sauveur's Catueries, ChardendCs French Eaeercises, 
German: Grammar, Stem^s Studien und Plaudereien, Second Series, 
English: Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Mathematics: Surveying and Field Work, 

Nat Science: Organic Chemistry. Qualitative Analt/Hs^ with a Course in the Deter- 
mination of Minerals. 
Nat. Science: Zoology,— Advanced Work. 
French: Chardenal continued, Knapp^s Modem French Prose, 
German: Classies, 
English: Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Junior Year, — First Term, 

Physics: Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 

Nat. Science: Botany— Physiological and Cryptogamic. 

English: Study of English Classics^Chauoer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton with 
Lectures. 

German: Nathan der Weise—Lessing, 

FVench: Picciola. 

History: Ancient and MedUxval History. 

Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 



* Lmmds In the Bible and Enslisb, or oratory, weekly tbrooghciit tbe coarse, 
t Tbe sabjecta printed In italics are elective. 
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Second Term. 

Physics: Pneumatics, Acoustics, Light, Heat, and Electricity. 

Nat. Science: Human Anatomy and Physiology, and Hygiene. 

German: Herman und Dorothea-^Ooetkei 

French: La Triade Franeaiee. 

History: History of England, 

Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 

Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Metaphysics: Logic. 

Physics: Astronomy. 

German: Faust— Ooethe. 

French: VAUemagne—De Sta&l, 

History: History of France and Germany. 

Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 

Elocution. 

Senior Year,— First Term, 

Metaphysics: Elements of Intellectual Science. 

Nat. Science: Geology. 

CirU Polity: LiOyer on Oitni Liberty. 

English: Sttuiy of Later English Authors, with Lectures. 

Oratory: Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Second Term, 

Metaphysics: Elements of Intellectual Science (half term). 
Nat. Science: Advanced Work in any of the Sciences. 
Clyil Polity: Politioal Economy. 
History: ConstitutioneU History of the United States, 
Oratory: Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Third Term, 
Ethics: Moral Philosophy. 

Christianity: Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. 
Art: Outlir^ History, with Leciureti on the Principles and Philosophy of Art. 
History: Ouizofs History of Civilization, 

Pedagogics: Lectures^-Developmsnt of the Human Faculties. Organization, Qrad' 
ing, and Management of Schools, History of Education, 
Oratory: A Thesis for Ghraduation. 

Candidates for admission lo this department must sustain a satisfactory examination 
in the subjects outlined in the Scientific and Literary Courses, Preparatory Depart- 
ment (see page 88). 

LITBRART COUB8B. 

Freshman Year— First Term, 

History (8 h.) : Roman History and G^graphy. 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Writing. 

Mathematics : Algebra completed. 

English : * Essays, IMscussions, and Declamations. DriU in Elocution. 

* Leaaons in the Bible and English or Oratory, weekly, thronghont the csoana. 
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Second Term. 

Hifltorj (8 h.) : Greek History and Gtlbgraphy. 

Latin : Cicero. Exerciaes in Composition. 

HathematicB : Geometry completed. 

finglish : Ebb&jb, DiBcaaeions, and DeclamationB. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. 

Natural Science : Botany— PhsBnogams, with Laboratory work. 

Mathematics : "^igonometry — Plane and Spherical. 

English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Sophomore Year^Fir»t Term, 

English : Rhetoric. 

Latin : Vergil. Reading at sight. Composition. 

French : Orammar. ChardencWa First French Couret*^ 

German: Grammar, SterrCe Studien und Plaudereien, Fir$t Serie»» 

liathematics : AnalyUcal Oeometry. 

Natural Science : Inorganic Chemistry, 

English : Essays, Discusaions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

English : History of English Literature. 

Latin : YergU. Reading at sight. Composition (Poetry into Prose). 

French : Orammar, Sauveur's Causeries, ChardenaVs French Exercises, 

German : Qramm/or, 8tem*s Studien und Plaudereien, Second Series, 

Natural Science : Inorganie Chemistry, Qualitative Analyeis, 

English : Essays, DtBOuasions, Declamations and Orations. Drill in EUooution. 

Third Term, 

Latin : Vergil. Reading at sight. Reviews. 

IVench : Chardenal Qoniinued, Knapp's Modem French Prose, 

German: Claseics, 

Natural Science : ZoSlogy^ Advanced Work, 

English : Essays, Discussions, Declamations and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Junior Tear^First Term. 

German : Nathan der Weise-'Leeeing, 

French : Pieeiola, 

Ph3rsics : Mechanics and Hydroatatics, 

Latin : Livy, Studies in Military and Political Antiquities of Borne. 

English : Study of English Classics-^Chaueer, Spenser, Shakeepeare, Milton, with 
Lectures, 

History : Ancient and Mediaval History. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 



t The ■abject printed in italics are elective. 

15 
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Second Term. 

m 

German : Herman und Dorothea^^Qoethe. 
French : La Triade FranQaiee. 

Physics : Pneumatics, AcovsticSf Light, Heat and Electricity. 
Latin : Horaoe^Odee. CattUlus^Selections. Lectures an Roman Literature. 
Natural Science : Human Anatomy and Physiology, and Hygiene. 
History : History of England. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Metaphysics: Logic. 

German: Faust— Ooethe. 

French;^ lAA^Uemtigne^De StalU, 

Physics: Astronomy. 

Latin : JuvenalSdect Satires, Studies in the Institutions and History of the Boman 
Empire. 

History: History of France and Germany. 

Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Senior Year. — First Term. 

Metaphysics: Elements of Intellectual Science. 

Nat. Science: Oeology. 

Civil Polity: Lieber on CivU Liberty. 

English: Study of Later English Authors, with Lectures. 

Oratory: Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Second Term. 

Metaphysics: Elements of Jntellectual Science (half term). 
Ciyil Polity: Political Economy. 

Natural Science: Advanced Work in any of the Sciences. 
History: Constitutional History of the United States. 
Oratory: Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Third Term. 

Ethics: Moral Philosophy. 

Christianity: Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. 
Art: Outline History, with Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy of Art. 
Latin: Lucretius, Lectures on Roman Schools of Philosophy. 
History: Ouizofe History of Civilization. 

Pedagogics: Lectures-^Development of the Human Faculties. Organization, Orad" 
ing, and Management of Schools. History of Education. 
Oratory: A Thesis for Graduation. 

Candidates for admission to this department must sustain a satisfactory examination 
in the subjects outlined in the Scientific and Literary Courses, Preparatory Department. 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 
FREPAEATORY DBFARTMEKT. 
CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Junior Year^^First Term. 

English: Qrammar and Analysis. 

Latin: Grammar and Lessons. 

Mathematics: Arithmetic. 

English:* Spelling, Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Second Term, 

BlngUsh]: Grammar and Analysis completed. 

Latin : Grammar and Lessons. Selections from Caesar. Exercises in Writing. 
BCathematics : Anthmetio completed, including the Metric System. 
English : Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Third Term, 

History : History and Geography of the United States. 
Latin : CiBsar. Exercises in Writing. 

GoTemment : Civil .Government of the United States, with special reference to 
Michigan. 
English : Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

* 

Middle Year-^Firet Term. 

Latin : Cicero— Selections. Exercises in Writing. Reading at sight. 
Greek : Grammar and Lessons. 
Mathematics : Algebra. 

lish : Essays, Written Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution* 



Second Term. 

Latin : Cicero. Ebcerolses in Composition. Reading at sight. * 

Greek : Grammar and Lessons. 

Mathematics : Algebra through Quadratic Equations. 

English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. Reading at sight. 

Greek : GKrammar and Lessons. Xenophon— Ooy's First Reader, forty pages. 

Mathematics : Geometry (Plane). 

English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Senior Year^Firet Term. 

Latin : Vergfl. Exercises in Composition. Reading at sight. 

Greek : Review of the I^essons. Xenophon— Coy*s First Reader completed. Ana- 
basis, Books I, n. Reading at sight. Composition. 
History (8 h.) : Roman History and Geography. 
English : Essays, l>isou»sions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

* LeMona In the Bible and Eagllsb, weekly, throaghoat the conne. 
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Second Term. 

Latin: Vergil. Composition (Poetry into Prose). Heading at Sight. 
Greek: Xenophon — Anabasis, Books III, IV. Herodotus— Selections. Reading at 
sight. Composition. 
History (8 h.): Greek History and Geogrophy. 
English: Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Latin: Vergil. Reading at sight. Reviews. 

Greek: Homer— Iliad, two books. Selections from Attic Prose. Reading at sights 
Reviews. « 

English: A Thesis for Graduation. 

SdEimFIC AMD LITBRABT C0UB8B. 

Junior Year.-^First Term. 

English: Grammar and Analysis. Penmanship. ' 

Mathematics: Arithmetic. 

Geography: Political Geography. 

English: * Spelling, Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Second Term. 

English: Grammar and Analysis completed. 

Mathematics: Arithmetic completed, including the Mel^ric System, and Book-keep- 
ing. 
English: Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Third Term. 

History: History and Geography of the United States. 

Government: Civil Government of the United States, with special reference ^to 
Michigan. 
Drawing: Free-Hand and Geometrical Drawing. 
English: Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

Senior Year—Firet Term. 

Latin : Grammar and Lessons. 

Mathematics: Algebra. 

Natural Science : Physical Geography. 

English : Essays, Written Discussions and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Latin : Grammar and Lessons. Selections from Caasar. Exercises in Writinf^^ 

Mathematics : Algebra through Quadratic Equations. 

Physios : Natural Philosophy (Elementary). 

English : Essays, Discussions and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Latin : Caesar. Exercises in Writing. 
Mathematics : Geometry (Plane). 



* LeasonB io the Bible and English, weekly, throagbont the ooane. 
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Natural Science : ThjBkAogy and Hygiene (Elementary). 

Engliah : Eesays, Discoasions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

» 

All candidates for advanced standing in these courses are examined in studies 
already pursued by the class they propose to enter. 

ENGLISH COUB8E. 

Fir$t Year^Firat Term. 

English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. * English— Spelling, 
Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Second Term, 

English Grammir and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. English — Spelling, 
Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Third Term. 

History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. English — Spelling, 
Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year'-First Term. 

. Physical Geography. Rhetoric. Algebra. English— Essays, Written Discussions, 
Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Natural Philosophy. Zo51ogy. Algebra. Vocal Music. English— Essays, Discus- 
sions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Geometry. Physiology. Botany. English— Essays, Discussions^ Declamations, and 
Drill in Elocution. 

Third Year— First Term. 

Algebra. Botany. Chemistry. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and 
Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Geometry. English Literature. ^Chemistry. Anatomy and Phyaiologif, English 
—Essays, Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Logic. Trigonometry, Chemistry. Advanced Methods, English— Essays, Discus* 
sions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year— First Term. 

Analytical Geometry. History. Oeology. Mental Philosophy. French. German. 
Oratory— Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elo- 
cution. 

Second Term. 

History. Geology, Mental Philosophy. Political Economy, FYeneh. German, 
Oratory— Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elo* 

•cution. 



* Leasonii Id the Bible and English or Oratory, weekly, throoghoat the ooarae. 
t The snbJecU printed In Italics are elective. 
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Third Term. 

Astronomy. Hiatory, Art, Surveying. French. German. Oratory— Essaye,. 
Discussions, Declamations, and Elocution. 

NORMAL COURSES. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 

First Year.^Firet Term. 

English Grammar. Arithmetio. G^graphy. f Penmanship. Methods — Elemen- 
tary Sounds, Primary Reading, and Language Lessons. ^English— Spelling, Punctu- 
ation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Second Term. 

» 

English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping English ~ Spelling, 
Deyelopment of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Third TeHn. 

History of the United States. Civil Govemment. Drawing. English—Spellings 
Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year.—Firet \Term. 

Algebra. Physical Geography. Rhetoric. Methods — Class Work- English- 
Essays, Written Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Algebra. Natural Philosophy. Zoology. Vocal Music. English— Essays, Discus- 
sions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Geometry. Physiology, Botany. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and- 
Drill in Elocution. 

Third Year, —Fir st Term. 

Algebra. Methods— School Organization, Grading, and Management. \Chemi8try. 
German. Latin. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Geometry. CTiemietry. English Literature. German. Latin. English— Essays, 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Logic German. Latin. Chemistry. Methods— Development of the Human Fac- 
ulties; Organization, Grading, and Management of Schools, and History of Education- 
English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

•LeesonB la the Bible and English, weekly, thronglont the oonrae. 
tXhe sabjeots printed in italics are elective. 
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LANGUAGE COUB8B. 

First Year^Firat Term. 

English Qrammer. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. Methods— Elementary 
Sounds, Primary Reading and Language Lessons. * English— Spelling, Punctuation, 
Dictation and Declamations. 

Second Term, 

English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. English— Spelling, 
Development of Simple Themes and Declamations. 

Third Term. 

History of the United States. Civil GoTemment Drawing. English— Spellings 
Essays and 'Declamations. 

Second Tear— First Term, 

Algebra. Latin. Methods— Class Work. English — Essays, Written Discussions, 
Declamations and Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Algebra. Latin. Vocal Music. English- Essays, Discussions, Declamations and 

Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Geometry. Physiology. Latin. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations and 

Drill in Elocution. . 

Third Tear^Firet Term, 

Algebra. Methods — School Organization, Grading and Management, f Latin, 

French, Greek, Oerman. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations and Drill in Elo* 

cntion. 

Second Term, 

Geometry. JJatin, Frencfi, Chreek, Oerman, English — ^Essays, Discussions,, 
Declamations, Orations and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Botany. Latin. French, Oreek, German, English— Essays, Discussions, Deola^ 
mations, Orations and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year— First Term, 

Latin. Greek, JR^nuxn History, Geology. Bhetoric. Mental PhUosophp, Oratory 
^Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Latin, Greek. Greek History, Chemistry, English Literature. Mental Phir 

losophy. Oratory— Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, 

and Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Latin, Greek, Art, Chemistry. Moral Philosophy, Methods-^Development of the 
Human Faculties ; Organisation, Grading, and Management of Schools, and History 
of Education. Oratory— Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, 
Orations, and Elocution. 

* Lmmds Id the Bible uid English or Oratory, weekly, throaghont the ooaree. 
t The enbieots printed In Itmlloe are electlTe. 
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BIBLB STUDY. 

All students are required to attend weekly exercises for the study of the Bible 
These exercises are held every Monday, 6:80-7:30 p.m., and the course of study is as * 
follows : 

First Year, 

The study of the Bibld in its more material form, as a part of evctry scholar's educa- 
tion. Origin, preservation, grand divisions, and subdivisions, with relations of each 
to the other ; authors, ]3ooks, and relative position, with name and brief analysis of 
•each ; also a simple presentation of such questions as the term day, length of life, 
unity of the race, deluge, miracles, plagues, etc., to the end of founding the student in 
the Chnstian faith, rather tnan for the simple historical study. 

The analysis of books this year is confined to the Old Testament. 

Second Year. 

The same general and special work in the New Testament ; together with the histori- 
cal and logiciad connection between the Old and New Testaments. 

Third Year, 

The study of the principal characters of the Old Testament in the light of the Old 
Dispensation ; and the study of the characters of the New Testament, except Christ. 

Fourth Year, 
The study of Christ as set forth in the Oospels. 

Fifth Year. 

The planting and developing of the Jewish and Christian church, Covenants, and 
Ordinances. 

Sixth Year. 

Internal and external evidences of Christianity. 

Seventh Year, 

.Doctrines and duties as set forth in the Old Testament and Pauline Epistles. The 
Shorter Catechism. 

THE OLIVET CONSERVATORY OF MU810 

was under the oare of Prof. H. W. Dubee, as directoFi who fally justified 
the high expectations his coming raised. He aimed to cultivate the best 
music, classical and modern^ and to raise the standard of achieyement all 
along the line of his instruction. Through his influence a students' musical 
society was formed. Their main object is to make themselves acquainted 
with the best music. 

THE ART DEPARTMENT 

continued to prosper under the care of Mrs. Ella M. Eedzie, A. B. Pencil 
drawing in 24 lessons is free to all students. Those who wish to go farther 
can have instruction in perspective drawing, in charcoal drawing from casts 
and still life, in crayon drawing, embracing pictures and portraits; in oil and 
water colors, comprising studies in still life, landscapes, flowers and figures; 
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in ohina colorsi embrfioing the decoration of china, ysses, tiles and the like. 
A portable kiln is in ase for the firing of porcelain. The department has 
4ihown steady progress from year to year. 

THB LIBBABY 

now contains abont 16,000 well chosen Tolnmes and about the same namber 
of pamphlets. The increase is 1,000 volames a year. By the will of the late 
Oapt Leonard Barrage, of North Leominster, Mass., the college is to receive 
^20,000 for a library building. To this a friend of the institntion has added 
$5,000. A plan has been accepted and the building will go up in 1889. It 
will at the outset furnish room for 60,000 volume^. By slight changes in the 
interior, without enlarging its walls, its capacity can be increased to 110,000 
volumes. And, later, when the growth of the library shall demand it, 
another book room can be added in the rear quite as accessible as the present 

one, giving a total capacity of 200,000 volumes. 

« 

MATHBB HALL 

for the first time afforded facilities almost ideally complete for studying 
the Natural Sciences. 

The Chemical Laboratory is furnished with all modern appliances for 
experiment and investigation. The Olivet Museum holds a wealth of geo- 
logical and mineralogical collections scientifically arranged. The Zodlogical 
Laboratory is furnished with cases proof against insects and dust, and con- 
tains one of the most complete zoological collections to be found in the west. 
The student there finds simple aod compound microscopes, microtomes, 
polarizing instruments; in short, every appliance that he needs. The 
Meteorological Department is supplied with instruments which record the 
movement, direction and velocity of the air, its temperature, weight and 
moisture. 

The financial report you have already received ; thirty thousand dollars 
came to the College in gilts and legacies. 

Very respectfully yotrs, 

UOBATIO Q. BUTTBBFIBLD, 

President. 



REPORT OP THE BOARD OF VlSITORa 

Hon. Joseph Estabbook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dkab Sib— Two members of yoor committee appointed to viait Olivet College were 
able to inspect the Institution during its term work, and to spend a brief time in 
Tarious classes. It would seem to us that tbe excellent record for carefulness in 
fostering the moral development of its students is fully maintained by the College. The 
thoroughness and breadth of the teaching, notable in the departments of Greek, 
Biology and Normal work, cannot be too highly commended. So long has Olivet 
College miiotained itself before the public as a conscientious and efficient trainer of 
youth that less emphasis need be lain ou its routine work in these recurrent reports. 
What seems to your committee as worthy of more special mention, as a contribution 
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to the public encouragement, is the gratify mg and phenomenal advance made by the- 
CoUege the past year in its equipments and endowments. 

Our commonwealth may well be interested in those permanent academic foundations 
that will survive the age and life of their donors as working factors for the rising sons 
and daughters of the State. Hence we gladly report to that wider patronage of our 
fellow citizens that the large library, the admirably arranged and costly museum of 
natural history, the working laboratories of science and the general endowment alL 
seem to have taken a stride forward the past year that becomes a matter of common 
weal and State pride to chronicle and enjoy. Your committee beg leave to put this 
single fact on record, in the belief that such factors in our State are civilizing and 
enlightening influences that we are not likely to overestimate. 

Reepectf uUy submitted, 

D. M. FISK, 

J. W. HUMPHREY, 

Vititors* 



SOMERVILLE SCHOOL. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 



Hon. Josbph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Pitblio Instruction : 

Dear Sir — The undersigned members of the committee appointed to yisit 
the Somerville School daring the academic year 1887-8, beg leave to sabmit 
the following majority report, the t^ird member of the committee being 
nnable to act: 

The school was yisited on Friday, the 25th of May. Its site, upon high 
ground overlooking the St. Glair river, is unrivaled both in beauty and in 
healthfulness, and the extensive grounds are very attractive. The buildin^i:, 
though in need of some repairs, is well adapted to its design, the rooms beiug 
large and comfortable. The heating is by steam, and all the household 
arrangements are unusually good. The dormitory is worthy of special men- 
tion for the taste and beauty displayed in its furnishing. The homelike 
atmosphere pervading the entire institution was very marked, and its moral 
tone seemed excellent. 

Music and art are the specialties to which most of the energies of the 
school are directed. In each of them the equipment is unusually good and 
the teaching force superior. The art studio is the best we have seen, in all 
its appointments. It is to mijeic and art, too, that most of the students are 
devoting themselves, to the exclusion of nearly all other lines of work. For 
a school having a ifull curriculum of academic studies, there seems to be 
decided over-development in that direction. Though there is nominal w'ork 
done in academic studies, its general character is poor and its teaching 
inferior. The committee would recommeud, for the interests of the school 
and its patrons, either that all academic work be dropped from the catalogue, 
and its development into a school of music and art be still further perfected, 
or that a vigorous effort be made to strengthen the teaching, raise the grade 
of work, and improve the facilities in those branches needing it, so as to 
make their excellence proportionate. 

Bespectfully submitted. 

B. L. D^OOGE, 

MBS. CORA D. MARTIN. 

Board of Visitari. 



SPRING ARBOE SEMINARY. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 



HoK. Joseph Est^brook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sib — I have just returned irom the annual examinations and clos- 
ing exercises of Spring Arbor Seminary, commencing June 12, closing June 
19. The examinations, both oral and written, showed thorough teaching and 
training on the part of the teachers and faithful work done by the pupils, 
in the higher grades nearly all examinations were written. The questions 
were not puzzling, but required answers showing knowledge of principles, 
skill in solution and acquaintance with facts. I examined a number of 
papers, asking for some from the best and poorest students, then took others 
at random. I have never seen papers exhibiting on an average more thor- 
ough instruction and acquirement. The public exercises, including those of 
the preparatory, under graduates and graduates, were creditable to head and 
heart of teachers and students. The graduating class comprised one young 
lady and two young gentlemen. Their themes were well chosen and handled 
with simplicity, seriousness and dignity. The week closed with an able 
address to the Alumni on '^ Modern Greatness," by Mr, Barkworth, an ear- 
nest Christian, and one of the leading lawyers of southern Michigan. 

The school is of a deeply religious character. The majority of the pupils 
sre active Ghristians; their social meetings are a school of Christ. Simplicity 
of dress and manner is the rule. More genuine courtesy, from facalty down 
to smallest primary, would be hard to find. The school and most of the sur- 
rounding community are radically temperance. Daring my eight days' stay 
I neither saw nor smelt tobacco. No one using tobacco in any form is 
admitted to membership in their church. Students who use when entering 
find themselves in such a hopeless minority that they soon drop it. 

I am so much pleased with the thoroughness of culture, simplicity of dress 
and manners, and genuine religious tone of the school that I shall heartily 
recommend it to patronage. 

In rating my time I counted only the days of active work. I was cordially 
invited to remain at the public exercises, and, at something of a sacrifice, I 
did so that I might make a more complete estimate of the character of the 
school. 

Mrs. Monroe was not in attendance, and Supt. Estabrook wisely took the 
«very day working of the school. 

This report is respectfully submitted for your consideration. 

HARRIET B. JAYNE8, 

Visitor. 
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SUPEEME OOTJKT DEOISIOlirS. 



I. 

FORMATION OP NEW DISTRICT. 

'Oentle v. Board of School Inspeetora, 

1. Schools and School DiatricU'-Annexaiion and DieiHonr^Condusivenesa of Inspect" 
ors* Return. 2, Notice^Waiver. 3, Certiorari—Laches. 

LONG, Justice. 

This iB a certiorari to the board of school inspecton of the township of Colfax, Wex- 
ford county, and to the clerk of said board, in the matter of their proceedings in setting 
-off a new school district in said town, to be called ''School District No. 8." The peti- 
tioner alleges that he is the assessor of School District, No. 8, and that said school 
district has heretofore been composed of the following territory, viz. : All of sections 1, 

2, and 8; the E. i of the K i of section 4; and the E. i of the E. i of section 9, all of sec- 
tions 10, 11, and 12; the W. i of the N. W. i of section 14; and the entire N. i, and the 
N. i of the S. i of section 1,5. That no question of the legality of school district has 
ever been raised. That on the 10th day of December, 1887, the board of school inspect- 
ors of said township met and proceeded to form a new school district out of the terri- 
tory formerly comprised in School District Ko. 8, and one other school district numbered 
two, and then and there pretended to form a new school district to be known as " Dis- 
trict No. 8," composed of sections 8, 4, 9, and 10; and the N. i of the N. i of the S. i of 
«ectk>n 15; the E. i of the N. E. i; and the N. E. i of thel3. E. i of section 16. That 
•said board then ordered that said new school district should elect its officers on the 20th 
day of December, 1887. That in pursuance of the action of said board of school 
inspectors certain parties assembled on said day and pretended to elect school officers 
for said new district, and who now daim to hold such offices. That by the action of 
said board of school inspectois said district Ko. 8 will be deprived of a large amount of 
money necessary to maintain the school therein during the present year. The petitioner 
then alleges that the action of the said board of school inspectors is illegal for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1). That no petition or application signed by a majority of the 
Tesident taxpayers of said districts numbered 2 and 8 was filed requesting such action. 
(2) That no consent from a majority of the resident taxpayers of said school district or 
either of them has ever been obtained by said board of school inspectors for a division 
-of said district (8) That no notice, such as the law prescribes, was ever posted in the 
districts to be affected by the action of said board. The board of school inspectors 
make return to the writ, and allege that on the 10th day of December, 1887, they organ- 
ized the new school district No. 8, and that it is composed of the territory taken from 
•districts Nos. 2 and 8, and by consent of a majority of the resident taxpayers of said 
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districts. The^retum then states: "This will appear by Exhibits 2 and 3 hereto- 
attached, which'exhibits are true copies of the files and records now in the office of the* 
derk of the board of school inspectors; and we do certify and return that the persons 
whose names are attached to such Exhibits 2 and 8 are resident taxpayers of said school 
districts, respectively > and a majority thereof. We do further certify and return that 
Exhibit four is a true copy 'of the original petition filed with the respondents, and that 
Exhibits 2 and 8 were considered therewith. We do further certify and return 
that on the 2l8t;day of November, 1887, a notice of which Exhibit number 5 attached' 
is a true copy, was posted in the most public places in each of the said school districts,, 
and also in the territory proposed to be erected. We do further certify and return that 
the certificate of L. W. Gates, township clerk, was before said board, showing the 
posting of one notice each in the school districts to be affected by the change, and also- 
one in the territory proposed to be erteted into a new district, as appears in Exhibit 
No. 6, annexed. We do also certify and return that after the organization of school* 
district No. 8, to-wit, on December 20, 1887, the voters of school district No. 8 met and 
elected officers of said school district, and that such election was held prior to the ser- 
vice of the writ^of certiorari in this cause. We do further certify and return that » 
meeting of. the voters of said school district No. 8, held on the 14th of January, 1888, 
and prior to the writ of certiorari in this cause, a resolution was passed authorizing the 
purchase of one acre of land for a school house site in said district, and a further resolu- 
tion passed, authorizing the issuing the bonds of said district for one year for the sum 
of $800, as appears by Exhibit 8, attached; and that ever since the 20th day of Decern- 
her, 1887, said school district has exercised the franchises of a school district under the 
laws of the State of Michigan.*' 

The first and second allegations of error may be considered together. Section 6041« 
Howell*s Statutes, provides: "The inspectors may, in their, discretion, detach the 
property of any person or* persons from one district and attach it to another, except that 
no land which has been taxed for building a school house shall be set off into- 
another school district for the period of three years thereafter, except by the consent- 
of the owner thereof, and no district shall be divided into two or more districts with- 
out the consent of the majority of the resident taxpayers of said district, and no two- 
or more districts can be consolidated without the consent of a majority of the resident 
taxpayers of each district.'* The first objection made to the proceedings is that the- 
petition is not signed by a majority of the resident taxpayers of said districts two and? 
three. This objection has no force. The statute does not require that the board or 
inspectors shall proceed only when a petition shall be presented. Section 6040 confers 
upon the board the right to act and provides: " Whenever the board of school inspec- 
tors shall contemplate an alteration of the boundaries of a district, the township* 
clerk shall give at least ten days* notice of the time and place of the meeting of the 
inspectors, and the alterations proposed, by posting such notice in at least three publia 
places in the township or townships, one of which notices shall be in each of the dis- 
tricts that may be affected by such alteration." It appears, however, that a petition 
was presented to the board, dated November 7, 1887, signed by thirteen legal voters ot 
district No. 8, as appears by their consent afterwards filed with the board. 

On November 12 a remonstrance was filed with the board signed by 17 legal voters* 
of the school district No. 8. On the 21st of November the board took action upon the- 
petition and required a notice to be posted as required by section 6040, aupra^ fixing the- 
place of meeting of the board, and the time, as of November 80, and on that day set 
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off the territory from the two districts and erected district No. 8, and on December 10 
caused a notice to be served on the taxable inhabitants of the new distri ct as provided 
by law, fixing the boundaries of such district and describing the territ ory contained 
therein* On December 11 both of the districts 2 and 8 filed with the board their con- 
sent m writing to the formation of district No. 8, signed by a majority of th» legal vot- 
ers of each district, as appears by the exhibits presented on this record. The objection 
is that such consent filed by each of these districts does not state that the parties are a 
majority of the resident taxpayers of such district, and are therefore not in compliance 
with the statute. The returns made by the board of school inspectors, however, 
state that these persons are a majority of the resident taxpayers of these districts* 
This return is conclusive. 

It is also objected that no legal notice was given of the meeting of the board of 
school inspectors to form such new district and no proof of such notice before the board 
at the time of its meeting. The notice was dated November 21 and posted on the 
same day, for a meeting of the board to be held November 80, at 1 o'clock P. M. This 
would not give the full 10 days required by section 5040 of the statute ; but after such 
meeting was held and district eight erected, each of districts Nos. 2 and 8 consented 
to the action of the board in the formation of the new district, and filed such consent 
in writing with the board, signed as returned by the board by a majority of the resident 
taxpayers of each district. It is contended by counsel for the respondents that a 
majority of the resident taxpayers of the two districts having filed their consent in 
writing to the formation of the new district, and approving the action of the board of 
inspectors, it constitutes a waiver of any irregularity in the proceedings and in giving 
the notice required by the statute. The object of this notioe is to enable parties whose 
interests may be affected to be heard before any action is taken, and such persons are 
entitled to 10 full days' notice of the time and place of the meeting. It will not do to 
say that, because a majority of the resident taxpayers have consented to the action 
taken by the board upon a notice fixing the time and place of meeting which faUs 
short of the statutory requirements, the minority have no right to complain. The 
minority had a right to be heard before the board and had a right to the full 10 days' 
notioe to appear. The notioe of the meeting was jurisdictional, and should have been 
given, as required by law, for at least 10 full days before the day of meeting, and proof 
made of the posting in time and place specified in the statute. Paa9age tw. In9pectar$t 
10 Blich., 880; Preteott va. PatierBon, 44 Mich., 525, 7 N. W. Rep., 827; Coulter v». 
Inspectoral 59 Mich., 891, 26 N. W. Rep., 649. It appears also that the notice designated 
sections three, four, nine and ten as all the land to be placed in the new school district, 
whUe the order made on November 80, at the formal meeting of the board, placed a 
large amount of other lands in the new district, some portions of which were not 
theretofore contained in either of the school districts two and three, and no notice was 
posted in the district out of which this was taken. The same question arose in Paaaage 
vs. InepeotorSf aupra, and such proceedings held bad. This is not alleged as error on 
the affidavit upon which the writ is issued, and therefore need not be considered here. 

Some claim is made by counsel for respondent, that petitioner having delayed taking 
his writ until January 9, 1888, and his neglect in serving it until the 17th of January, 
after the organization of the new district was complete, the case should be ruled by 
Ptirman v. Inepeotora, 49 Mich., 68, 12 N. W. Rep., 910. But in that case it was held 
that the objections against the proceedings did not appear to be jurisdictional but 
seemed to fall under the head of irregularities. Here the notice was jurisdictional, 

17 
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and the time to be stated therein fixed by the statute. The action of the Board of 
School Inspectors must be set aside, quashed, and held for naught. Petitioner will 
recover costs. 
The other justices concurred. 

II. 

CONSOLIDATION OF DISTRICTS— AUTHORITY OF ELECTORS TO 

DISSOLVE A DISTRICT. 

Briggs v. Borden et cU, School Inspectors. 1, Schools and School Districts— Dissolving 

Districts— Consent of Taxpayers. 2. Same—IUegal Vote^It^nction. 
MORSE Justice. 

The complainant is a resident and taxpayer of fractional school districts No. 6 and 7 
of the townships of Brighton and Green Oak, and filed his bill against the school 
inspectors of Oreen Oak, in which township the schoolhouse of said district is located, 
to restrain them from selling the said schoolhouse and school site, and also the wood 
and furniture belonging to said district. The property had been advertised for sale by 
the said inspectors, who claim that the school district has been disbanded and destroyed 
by the vote of the electors of the district and the action of the joint boards of school 
inspectors of the two townships. It appears from the record that, pursuant to a notice 
for a special school district meeting to vote upon a proposition to " dissolve *' the dis- 
trict and attach its territory to surrounding districts, the electors of the district met on 
the 10th of May, 1887, and voted by ballot, 18 to 9, to disband the district June 7, 
1887, the boards of school inspectors of Green Oak and Brighton met, and upon a i>eti- 
tion presented for that purpose, and upon the reading of the minutes of the school 
district meeting, showing the vote as aforesaid, resolved to grant the request of said 
petitioners and attach the property of said district, after giving notice of a meeting to 
be held for that purpose, to several other districts. The boards again met In joint 
session June 80, 1887, and proceeded to divide up the territory of the district and attach 
it to five other districts in Green Oak and Brighton. The complainant alleges that this 
action was illegal and unauthorized, and that the district, in law, still exists the same 
as if no action looking to Its dissolution had ever been taken. His averments to sup- 
port his claim of illegality are : 

First. That the school district meeting was held without the authority of law ; that 
the electors at such meeting had no authority to disband said district ; and that at said 
meeting many persons voted on the motion to disband who were not resident taxpayers 
of the district ; and that the vote was taken without proper or legal form, and that two 
ballots were taken, the result of said ballots materially differing. 

Second. That the boards of school inspectors had no authority to disband said school 
district without the consent of a majority of the resident taxpayers of the distriot, which 
they did not have ; and that the apportionment of territory to the other school districts 
was without the consent of a majority of the taxpayers of said school districts, and 
therefore null and void. The defendants in their answer defend their selling of the 
property upon the ground that their action in detaching the lands comprising said 
school district and attaching the same to the other districts was legal and proper, and 
that the consent of the taxpayers of that district, or any of the districts, was not neces- 
sary ; but deny that a majority of the resident taxpayers of the disbanded district did 
not consent. They admit that they are proceeding to sell said school site, schoolhouse 
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and other school property, and claim that they have the right lo do so because of the 
legal dissolution of said district. A demurrer clause is contained in the answer, and 
they claim the benefit of this defense as if they had demurred to the bill. The demurrer 
is general 4Uid denies that a case has been made by the bill. Upon hearing on plead- 
ings and proofs, the court below dismissed the complainant's bill. He appeals to this 
court. 

The power of the boards of school inspectors t6 destroy this district, by dividing it 
into two or more districts, is found in the statute. See Howeirs Statutes, §§ 5033, 5041. 
In such case the board of school inspectors cannot act without the consent of a ma- 
jority of the resident taxpayers of the district, nor can two or more districts be con- 
solidated into one without the consent of the resident taxpayers of each district to be 
80 consolidated. Id. § 5041. The school inspectors have power to alter boundaries of 
districts, and attach or detach persons or the property of any person or persons to or 
from any district; but no power is anywhere granted them to disband, dissolve or 
destroy a district save as restricted under section 5041, above referred to, as intimated 
in Doxey v. Inspectors^ 35 N. W. Rep., 170-172. The school inspectors have no 
authority to divide up the district, and destroy it, without the consent of a majority of 
the resident taxpayers; nor can they destroy it by cutting it up into pieces, as in this 
case, and attaching all the territory to other districts, without such consent. The 
<K)mplainant claims that the action of the school district in voting to '* disband*' the 
district was illegal because there was no legal notice given and posted of such a. meet- 
ing. We think the words ** dissolve'* and ** disband** are of similar import, and that a 
vote taken to disband is supported by a notice of a meeting to be held to vote upon a 
proposition to dissolve the district. But we are satisfied with the truth of the allega- 
tion in the bill of complaint, that the consent of the majority of the resident tax- 
payers to the dissolution of the district was not obtained. At the school meeting a list 
of persons voting was kept. The vote was taken by ballot. There were 27 votes cast 
in all; 18 for the proposition to disband, and 9 against it. Every person present who 
had any of the qualifications of a voter at any school meeting, as named in the school 
laws, seems to have voted, without reference to sex, or whether he or she was a tax- 
payer resident in the district. Eleven women voted. From 10 to 15 persons who were 
not legal taxpayers voted, and most of them voted for the proposition to disband. 
Some of the legal voters of the district were not present, and some went away without 
voting. It is plain to us that the consent of a majority of the resident tax-payers of 
the district to this destruction of the district has never been obtained. In view of this' 
fact it is not necessary to determine whether proper notices were given and posted of 
the meeting, or whether under our constitutiou as it now is, women oould legally vote 
at the school meeting. We have no doubt of the right of the complainant to file this 
bill. The action of the school inspectors was void, and entirely without jurisdiction, 
and they were proceeding to sell the property of the district without authority. The 
complainant is a resident taxpayer of the district and interested in such property, and 
if the school inspectors are permitted to take this last step in the destruction of the 
district, the mischief and damage to him may be irreparable. 

The decree of the court below dismissing this bill is reversed, and a decree granted 
complainant in this court restoring said district, and declaring the prooeedings of the 
said inspectors to dissolve or disband the said district null and void, and perpetually 
restraining them from selling any of said district property under or by virtue of such 
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proceedings, or any other, save those that may have been legally taken heretofore to 
that end.- Costs of both courts to complainant. 
The other justices concurred. 

III. 

SPECIAL CERTIFICATES. 

Lee V. School DUtrict No. 2. 

1, Schools and School Diatricta^Tecuihera^SpecicU Certiflcate—POwer of Secretary of 
Board of Examiners. 2. Same^Examination—Constitution of Board. 

MORSE, Justice. 

The plaintiff in this suit on the 14th day of October, 1884, entered into the usual 
written contract with the officers of the defendent school district as a teacher. She 
was to teach nine months and receive therefor the sum of $315. When she commenced 
teaching under this contract the plaintiff had no certificate received at a regular exami- 
nation of the county board of school examiners, but was granted a special certificate by 
the secretary of the board, one J. E. Fair, under the statute as it was at the time and 
before the amendment of 1887; The statute provides as follows: ** The secretary of the 
board of school examiners shall have power, upon personal examination satisfactory to 
himself, and subject to such rules and regulations as the board of school examiners 
may establish, to grant special certificates which shall license the holder thereof to 
teach in a specified district for which it shall be granted; but such certificate shall not 
continue in force beyond the time of the next public examination by the board of 
school examiners, and it shall not in any way exempt the teacher from a full examina- 
tion before said board," How. St. § 5154. A general examination of teachers for tHe 
county was held October 80, 1884, of which plaintiff had notice, and which she attended. 
At such examination only two of the examiners were present. The place of the absent 
member was filled by one Mr. Stecker, who acted in his stead and took part in the 
examination. The plaintiff was on that day examined with others. After the exami- 
nation was over the plaintiff was instructed by the secretary to go on with her school 
imtil she heard from the board, as it was undecided who should receive certificates. 
The board refused to grant her a certificate upon such examination, but on the 80th day 
of November, 1884, Mr. Fair, the secretary, without the knowledge or consent of the 
board, issued to her another special certificate upon which she taught until the 21st of 
the same month, when she was dismissed by the officers of the school district, and 
another teacher employed. Evidence was produced to show the ability and willingness 
of the plaintiff to continue the school until the end of her term, and of her inability to 
procure other employment. She was paid for the full time she actually taught the 
school, but she brought this suit to recover the balance of the $315, claiming that she 
was entitled to the full contract price, as the district had no legal right to discharge 
her. It does not appear that she was discharged for any other cause than the lack of a 
proper certificate. The circuit judge instructed the jury to find for the school district, 
and judgment was entered for the defendent. 

The judgment is right. The secretary had no authority, four days aftor the refusal 
of the board of examiners to grant plaintiff, upon examination, a certiilcato, to issue a 
special certificate to her. The certificate so issued was invalid. The school district had 
a right to the services of a competent teacher, and one who received the proper license 
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to teach under law. We cannot agree with the counsel for plaintiff that the State 
authorizes the secretary at any time, where no rules and regulations to the contrary 
are established by the board of school examiners, upon a personal examination to grant 
a special certificate, and that the second special certificate issued by him to the plaintiff 
was good until another public examination of teachers was held. To hold this, would 
authorize the secretary at any time to nullify the action of the board, and to make him 
in effect, the sole person under the law to judge of the qualification of teachers and to 
issue certificates. The object of the statute, evidently, wa§ to bridge over the time 
between the commencement of a school and the next meetlhg of the board, as in the 
case of the first certificate issued to plaintiff. The. intention is also plain that such 
certificate shall have life only to the time of such examination ; and that if the appli- 
cant for a certificate is rejected, though holding a special one, she shall not be granted 
another special certificate immediately uix>n the heels of such examination. 

The fact that oi;e of the examiners did not participate in the exaniination of plaintiff 
or that an unauthorized person filled his place and took part in the proceedings of the 
board, cannot effect the situation of the plaintiff. A majority of the board acted and 
decided against her, and she cannot question the validity of such action in this suit It 
cannot be said that no legal public examination took place, and it is not shown that the 
action of Hr. Stecker had anything to do with her failure to obtain a certificate upon 
such examination. The judgment is affirmed with costs. 

The other justices concurred. 

IV. 

TEACHER'S CONTRACT— NORMAL SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 

Smith V. School District No. 2 of Pleaaant Plairu^SehooU and School DiBtricts-^ 

QualiflecUion of Teachers. 
MORSE, J. 

The plaintiff was hired by ^the proper officers of the def endent school district as a 
eaoher, and the contract prescribed by law in such cases was duly executed in writing, 
and signed by the proper persons. Under such contract the.* defendant taught the dis- 
trict school from September 13, 1886, until the 8d day of March, 1887, at which time 
the schoolhouse burned. She was employed for a term of nine months and was to be 
paid $60 per month; such payment to be made on or before the 14th day of June, 1887. 
The next day after the burning of the schoolhouse the plaintiff notified the school 
officers that she wished to go on with the school, and held herself in readiness to per> 
form her contract. At the time of the fire she had been paid 9388, a sum more than 
sufficient to cover the time she had taught The school board notified her that she 
should not continue the school. She obtained no employment elsewhere and made no 
effort to secure any. On the 15th of June, 1887, she demanded the balance of her 
wages for the full term, $207. Payment was refused. She brought suit in the Circuit 
Court for the County of Lake. The sole defense was that she was not a qualified 
teacher at the time of her employment and therefor could not recover. When she 
entered into the contract she was a graduate of the State Normal School and had in 
her possession a certificate from the Board of Instruction of said school, of which fact 
the School Board were informed. But this certificate was not filed in the office of the 
county board of school examiners until about October 80, 1886. At that time she 
was informed by one of the Examiners that it must be filed and handed it to him, and 
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he rttcorded it in the record book kept for that purpose by the Board of School Ezami^ 
ners. Ihe statute provides* that such certificate '* shall serve as a legal certificate of 
qualificatibn to teach in any of the schools of the State wheiv a copy thereof shall have 
been filed or recorded in the office of the le^al examininfi; officer or officers of the 
county, township, city, or district." HowelFs Statute, §'4069. This certificate cannot 
be annulled save by the board of instruction of the- Normal School; but its effect c&n 
be suspended and the holder thereof stricken from the list of qualified teachers, by 
the legal ezaminging officers. The Circuit Judge instructed to find for the plaintiff 
facts being undisputed; sZhd she recovered judgment for $212.80, the full amount of 
her wages, and interest, less the payments made before thefire. 

It is claimed by the counsel for the defendant that this statute is mandatory ; that 
she was not a qualified teacher when the contract was made, and that therefore the 
contract was void in its inception, and that no subsequent filing of such contract nor 
ratification by the district officers of the contract could give such contract life or valid- 
ity. In his brief the counsel reviews the legislation of this State from 1857 to the 
present time, and ably and ingeniously argues therefrom that the intention of the 
Legislature, as a matter of public policy, was to make this requirement a condition 
precedent to the right to teach ; that the holding of the certificate is not enough, and 
confers no right as a qualified teacher upon the holder unless tbe same is filed with the 
proper officers. We do not consider it necessary to discuss this point, however. The 
plaintiff was paid by the district for the month and a half she taught before the filing 
of her certificate, and for nearly four months after. During the time for which she 
seeks to recover she was a qualified teacher under the strict terms of the statute, and 
she is as much entitled to her pay as she would have been had she actually taught unti^ 
the end of her term. If she had actually taught the whole term the school district 
would not have been permitted to raise this technical point that her certificate was not 
filed until October SO, 1886. See Crane v. Bennington, 28 N. W. Rep. 107. Neither 
will they be allowed to do so under the circumstances of this case. We do not think 
the plaintiff was bound to look up any other school or endeavor to find other employ- 
ment during the remainder of her term. It was not her duty to find work out of her 
vocation, and it was out.of the season to obtain a situation as a school teacher. The 
judgement is affirmed with cost 

Sherwood, C. J., and Champlin, J., concurred ; Campbell and Long J. J., did not sit. 

V. 

INABILITY OF DISTRICT BOARD TO SECURE QUALIFIED 

TEACHER. 

State ex reU Hale v. RUHey, Moderator. 

Schools and School Districts^Employment of Unqualified Teachers — Mandamus, 

Mandamus will not lie on the action of one who has approved of the act complained 
of, to compel a moderator to bring suit on an assessor's bond for paying an order for 
the salary of a teacher not legally qualified and employed in case of necessity by a 
school board which is satisfied with her capacity to teach. 

Petition for mandamus. 

Prior to the fall of 1886 school district No. 1, Ross township. Kalamazoo county, had 
employed teachers without certificates, paying them from moneys raised by the district,. 
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and at a special meeting held in November, 1883, on the statement of the relator, 
Luther V. Hale, who presided as moderator of the difficulty of ^hiring legally qualified 
teachers, the district board was instructed to employ such a qualified teacher if to be 
found, and if not, one not legally qualified. At the annual school meeting in 1886, oyer 
which relator presided, ft was resolved by more than a two-thirds vote, *'that if the dis- 
trict board hired a teacher who gave satisfaction, but failed to procure a certificate, he 
or she should be retained and paid out of any moneysraieedin the district.'* Thereupon 
the board advertised for a teacher, and being unable to find one having the required 
certificate, and being anxious for school to opeut employed a lady on trial for two 
weeks, during which time the patrons of the school were invited to visit the same and 
judge of her qualifications. She had taught in the public schools of the State for eight 
years and was intending to apply for a certificate of qualification at the first examina- 
tion of teachers. 

At the expiration of two weeks she had given entire satisfaction, and was employed* 
by the board for four and one-half months, and continued to teach for three months,, 
giving like satisfaction. Soon after commencing to teach she passed a satisfactory 
examination in all the required branches, only failing in arithmetic because 
she could not give the analysis, of which fact the school board was ignorant,, 
her general standing being 90 out of a possible 100 per cent., and supposed a 
certificate would be granted until two or three weeks after the examination^ 
On being informed of her failure the teacher was re-examined in arithmetic, 
the district board accompanying her for that purpose; and the inspector announced 
himself as perfectly satisfied with her competency to teach that branch of study, and 
that he would meet the other inspector on the following Saturday; and if he was. 
satisfied a certificate would be issued, and requested the presence of the school board 
at such meeting. The members of the board attended and found that a petition had 
been filed against the granting of such certificate and were informed by the examiners 
that if a counter petition containing a greater number of names was filed, it would be 
granted; which was done, but on account of the disturbance thus created in the 
district the examiners finally declined to issue the certificate. In the meantime the 
teacher had continued her work and given satisfaction, the final decision of the exami* 
ners not being given until about the middle of December, 1886. On September 14, 
1886, there remained in the district treasury $50.61, of moneys raised in 1885 for 
teacher's wages, and on that day, $114 was raised for a like purpose and $ld for the 
contingent fund, making $176.61 outside the primary school and one mill tax. On 
December 20, 1886, an order was drawn for $120, the amount due said teacher, where- 
upoD relator and others applied to the township board for the removal of Uie membera 
of the district board for paying out such money, who appeared in answer to citation. 
A hearing was had and decision rendered that the money had not been improperly 
used and the proceeding was dismissed. Thereupon relator and six others applied in 
writing to the respondent, Geo. Risley, as moderator of said district, to bring suit on 
the assessor's bond for breach of its conditions in paying said order, and on his refusal 
made this application for a mandamuB, 

Pbh Curiam. Mandafnu9 is a discretionary writ, and will be allowed only in 
furtherance of justice upon a proper case presented. It will not be allowed where it is 
apparent that it is applied for to gratify the spite of a private individual, nor where the 
relator has instigated, authorized or approved of the act complained of. The relator in 
this case was moderator of the school district, and presided at a school district meeting 
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where the act was authorized for which he now aske a mandamus to compel suit upon 
the a88e88or*8 bond, because such act, as he aUeges, was unlawful. It does not appear 
by his petition or from the return that he entered any protest or objection, but 
declared the resolution carried. We are not prepared to say that the payment of the 
school teacher under the circumstances was unlawful. The liability of a school district 
to pay a teacher for services actually rendered has been maintained by the following 
authorities : School Diet, vs. Brown, 55 Vt., 61 ; School Diat. t». Eatea, 18 Neb., 52, 18 
N. W. Rep., 16 ; Stockdale va. School Diat, 47 Mich.. 326. 10 N. W. Rep., 849 ; Crane 
va. School Diat, 61 Mich., 299, 28 N. W. Rep.. 106. The general policy of the school 
law is that schools shall be taught by qualified teachers, but necessities may arise 
where this cannot be done. A district may be unable to find a qualified teacher. 
Where the employment of an unqualified teacher is a necessity, the school district is 
authorized to employ one who has not the proper certificate, if the school board are 
satisfied that the teacher is otherwise qualified, and to pay such teacher out of the 
moneys belonging .to the district. But the primary school moneys and mill tax cannot 
be applied to that purpose. We think the return shows such a case of necessity, and 
the mandamua is denied with costs. 
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THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 

AISTNUAL MEETING. 



Lansing^ Tuesday, December 26, 1888. 

EYEKIKQ SE8SI0K. 

Chorus, by Lansing High School Choir. 
Prayer, Bev. C. H. Beale, Lansing. 
Music, ''Those Evening Bells/' High School Qaintette. 
Address of Oreeting, Pres. Jas. B. Angell, of the State Uniyersity, who 
gave a most eloquent and happy speech. 
Besponse, Snpt. C. T. Orawn, Traverse City. 
Music, Oentlemen's Quartette. 
President's address, Supt. E. P. Church, Oreenville. 
Music, ''When My Ship Comes In," High School Quartette. 

THUB8DAT HOBKIKG. 

Prayer, Hon. Lra Mayhew, Detroit. 

Music, North Lansing Choir. 

Paper, '*Belation of Intelligence to Crime," Hon. Edwin Willits, Presi- 
dent of Michigan Agricultural College. 

Discussion, Supt. H. M. Slauson, Coldwater, Pres. Willits, Pres. Fiske, of 
Albion, Prof. Haynes, of Hillsdale, Prof. Barr. 

Music, Lansing School. Chorus, "Vine Gatherers." 

Recess. 

Gov. and Mrs. Luce invited teachers to informal reception in executive 
parlors this evening. Invitation accepted. 

Supt. D. Howell explained difSculty of the workings of Beading Circle, 
and introduced the following resolution in behalf of the council : 

Resolved, That the subject of Reading Circle be referred to the County Board of 
Examiners and Supt of Public Instruction. Tabled. 

Paper, "The Pupil in Society," Supt W. D. Clizbe, Ionia. 
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Disonsaion, opened by Mary E. Fish^ Greenyille high school. Mr. Wal- 
bridge, Pros. Fiske^ Prof. Fall, of Albion ; Snpt. Walker, Snpt. Slauson, 
Snpt. Ransom, Prin. Hathaway. 

Committees appointed : 

Resolutions — Prin. Hathaway, Raisin Valley ; Snpt. J. A. Stewart, Port 
Hnron; Miss H. T. Fuller, Oreenville ; Prof. J. H. Drake, Ann Arbor; Snpt. J. 
B. Estabrook, Montagne. 

Nominations — Prof. D. Fall, Albion ; Snpt. E. M. Rnssell, Battle Creek : 
Snpt. H. 0. Rankin, Lapeer; Prin. L. 0. Oorton, Detroit; Snpt. 0. A. Gower, 
Lansing. 

Reception — Pres. E. Willits, Agricultural College ; Prof. H. King, Olivet; 
Supt W. S. Perry, Ann Arbor ; Snpt. G. W. Walker, Adrian. 

Music, Lansing School Ghorus. 

APTEBNOOK. 

Music, Instrumental Solo, '^Saltarella," Miss Juna Todd. 

Paper, ''Moral Training in our Public Schools,'' Pres. Charles Scott, D. 
D., Pres. Hope College. 

Discussion, Supt. J. G. Plowman, White Pigeon ; Supt. George Barnes, 
Supt. W. S. Perry, Pres. L. R. Fiske, Prof. Haynes, Prof. J. Montgomery, H. 
K Warren, Prof. George. 

BBGB88. 

Paper, ''The Natural Method in Teaching Language," Prof. Lewis Stuart, 
Alma College. 

Discussion, Prof. B. L. D'Ooge, State Normal School; Prof. Lutes of 
Albion. 

BVENINO. 7'M P. M. 

Music, Mrs. Sophie Knight. 

Address, "The Value of Classical Stuaies," Dean Alfred A. Wright of 
Boston. This was a yery entertaining presentation of an old subject, the 
lecturer taking the ground that the ultimate end of education should be 
the up-building of christian character ; that the value of a study should be 
measured by this canon. That the study of New Testament Greek yielded 
this result and should be pursued. No copy of this paper was received for 
publication. 

Music, " Annie Laurie," Ladies' Quartette, Mrs. Rarrick, Mrs. Knight, 
Miss Nora Towne, and Mrs. Keyes. 

FRIDAT MORNING. 9:00 A. H. 

Music, " There Were Shepherds.'' 
Prayer, Supt. J. G. Plowman, White Pigeon. 
Music, Ladies' Quartette. 

Secretary Thompson read the following message from Indiana Teaoherb' 
Association: 

" Four hundred Hooders in council assembled send greetings to their fellow workers 
in Hiohigan. Lewis H. Jones, president** 
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On motion President Church sent the following reply : 

Four hundred Michigan teachers gathered in convention return greeting to their 
co-workers in Indiana. 

Paper^ *' Kindergarten Methods in Our Public Schools ; What and How 
Much/' Mary Lockwood, Alma. 

Discussion, Supt. A. S. Hall, Cadillac; Prbf. J. Goodison, Supt. Howell, 
Snpt. McLean, H. 0. Jonesr Detroit ; Supt. Glizbe, Supt. Burkhead, H. B. 
Pattengill. Miss Vandewalker, Tpsilanti; Miss Boss, Alma; Prof. A. 
George, Miss Mary Sherman, Mason ; Supt. Howell, Supt. G. A. Parker, 
Fort Gratiot ; Mrs. D. E. Wood, Englewood, Miss Orpha Satter ) . 

Music, Ladies' quartette. 

Mr. Pattengill explained briefly the object of the Young Folks' Beading 
Circle. 

. Supt. Howell of Lansing, spoke of changing time of holding meeting to 
summer's vacation. 

Prof. Strong not being able to be present the subject < f Alcohol and Nar- 
cotics was presented by Miss Emma Loughnane, of Lapeer. Prof. A. E. 
Haynes, Supt. 0. D. Thompson, Prof. Ira Mayhew, Prof. D. Fall, Supt. 
Glizbe, of Ionia ; Miss Sherman. 

In Senate Chamber, the College Men's Section in charge of President 
Angell. 

Paper, "The Study of Physics," Prof. A. E. Haynes, Hillsdale College. 
Discussion opened by Prof. J. Montgomery, Kalamazoo College. Prof. A. 
E. Haynes, Prof. Montgomery, Prof. D. Fall, President Scott, of Hope 
College; President H. Q. Butterfield, Mr. A. J. Volland, of Grand Bapids; 
Mr. C. W. Carman, C. T. Grawn. 

Paper, " Synthetic and Analytic Criticism. Prof. C. M. Gayley, Ann 
Arbor. 

Besolution presented by 'President L. B. Fiske. 

Betolvedt That we express our appreciation of the plan inaugurated at this meeting 
of the State Teachers* Association of having a session for those engaged in the work of 
higher education, and recommend its continuance. 

Adopted. 

Adjournment. 

GENERAL SESSION— AFFERNOON SKU O'CLOCK. 

Music, Duet, Mrs. Barrick and Miss Nora Towne. 

Paper, Supt. J. W. Simmons, "Summer Normals, their place in our Edu- 
cational System.^' 

Discussion, Secretary Orr Schurtz, Eaton county; Supt. J. G. Plowman, 
White Pigeon ; Supt. Burkhead, Hon. S. S. Babcock, Detroit; Bey. Dr. 
Fiske, Albion ; Supt. Howell. 

BECBS8. 

Paper, "The Township Unit in Our School System,'* Prof. S. D. Barr, 
Albion College. 
Discussion, Supt. B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor. 
Mr. Pattengill offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the State Teachers' Assooiatiou of Michigan, in con- 
vention assembled, that the Township District System would be advanta^BOUS to the 
public schools of this State, and we earnestly recommend this system to the favorable 
attention of the legislature of our State, and ask them to pass a law looking to that end. 
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Adopted by a large and ananimoos rising yote. 

Besolation to pass reading circle work over to Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and county secretaries was tabled^ and funds in its hands voted 
to the treasury of this association. 

Beport of Gommittee on Resolutions : 

Beaolved, That we, as an association, extend our sincere thanks to the president and 
other officers of the association for their efforts in making this meeting a success; to the 
Board of Control of the Capitol, and to the citizens of Lsuosing for courtesies extended. 
Resoived, That we expres" our hearty appreciation of the eloquent and instructive 
address by Dean Alfred A. Wright; and of the excellent music furnished by the young 
people of Liansing. 

KeBolved, That we extend to Got. Cyrus G. Luce and wife our thanks for the cordial 
reception given by them to the members of the State Teachers' Association. 

Reaolvea, That we commend the Young Folks' Reading Circle to the pupils of the 
State. 

Beaolvedt That in accordance with the recommendation of the President of this asso- 
ciation we invite the officers of the Charitable and Reformatory Institutions of Michi- 
gan to take part in the annual meetings of the association; further, that we instruct our 
representative to the National Association to seek to bring the various State organiza- 
tions into closer relation with the National Association of Teachers. 

F. R. Hathaway. 
J. A. Stbwabt. 
j. b. estabbook. 
Miss H. T. Fdllbb. 
J. H. Drakb. 

Preamble and resolutions offered by A. E. Haynes and passed unani- 
mously: 

In view of the fact of our learning that ex-OoT. Austin Blair has been 
thinking of writing his experience during the civil war^ as Oovernor of Mich- 
igan, and because of his intimate relations during that interesting period 
with the immortal Lincoln and his cabinet, — under the title of ''The Recol- 
lections of a War GoTemor/' be it therefore 

Retolved, By the Michigan State Teachers' Association assembled in its 88th annual 
session, that recognizing ue eminent services of Mr. Blair for the preservation of lib- 
erty and union and his exceptional advantages for securing valuable historic informa- 
tion, we most respectfully and sincerely request him to carry out this worthy purpose. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS* A880CIA. 

TION, 1888. 

Mr$, C. O, Chaffee in cueount toith Michigan State Teachen^ Association, Db. 

1888. 

March 87. To amoant from former treasurer 9187 74 

Dec 88. '* annual fees received. 108 60 

** ** ** Interest on naeooiation fanda. 8 7& 

|889 W 

3frs. C. O. Chaffee in account with Michigan State Teaeheni' Anodation, Ca. 
Dec. IX. By biU paid E. P. Chnroh (Pres.) for oircnlara, programs, R. R. certiflcatee, 

poetege, ezpreee and telegrams 188 80 

** 88. '* bUI paid D. D. Thorp for membership cards £60 

4. 2g^ ,. »» »i £ p QimpQ]} (Pret.) for R R. certlflcatee, poatage, atationery 

andclrcalare 9 88 

*• * paid Dean Wright (lecturer) 88 80 

** ** for mualc for State Teaohera* Aaaociatlon 85 00 

.4 M i» M «. H. R. PattenglU for local noUoea 8 00 

'* •* ** '* " for exchange. 86 

•* '• " *• " for ezpreea and poatage 36 

** '* '* ** ** E. O. Thomaon (Secretary) for poatage, maUlng, ezpreaa, etc... 11 06 

** '• *• balance in traaaury 184 63 

9889 99 

MRS. C. G. CHAFFEE, IVeaaurer. 
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Election of officers: 

As it was apparently the unanimous choice of the convention, the Secre- 
tary was instructed to cast the ballot for Dr. L. B. Fiske, of Albion, for 
President of the Association. 

The committee on nominations presented the following report which was 
adopted: 
Your committee on nominations submit the following report : 
For First Vice-President — A. E, Haynes, Hillsdale. 
For Second Vice-President — J. W. Simmons, Dowagiac. 
For Secretary — H. M. Slauson, Goldwater. 
For Treasurer — Miss Mary E. Tilton, Lansing. 

Fzecutive Committee for three years — Dr. Geo. F. Hunting, Alma ; J. N. 
McCall, Ithaca; Orr Schurtz, Charlotte. For one year to fill Tacancy 
caused by removal from State of L. R. Halsey, Miss Mary E. Fish, Green- 
ville. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DEL08 FALL, 
E. M. RUSSELL, 
H. 0. RANKIN, 
MR. GORTON, 
0. A. GOWER, 

Committee. 
Supt. Perry moved that the question of holding the meeting of the as- 
sociation in the summer at Bay View be left to the executive committee. 
Not concurred in. 

On motion of Supt. Howell the association voted to print its proceedings 
and distribute usual number to members. 

President Church thanked the association for their support and introduced 
the next president. Dr. Fiske, who spoke a few timely words, after which 
the association adjourned. 

E. P. CHURCH, 

President. 
E. C. THOMPSON, 

Secretary. 
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PBBS. JAMBS B. AKQELL OF THB STATE UKIYBRSITT. 



The president of the assooiation has devolved on me the pleasant duty of 
welcoming the teachers of the State to their annual meeting. The greeting 
is already apparent. I am but the voice to speak the word of mutual welcome 
that comes from the heart of every one present and trembles on the lips ready 
for utterance. We have come already to enjoy ourselves. All have come 
from the Christmas festivities, and I sincerely hope that every one found his 
stocking full. We are all as glad as the children are that Santa Glaus 
has been along. We are better off than our political friends who hung up 
their socks with the flattering prospeoty in a majority of cases, of getting 
nothing in them. 

We all are ready to take the good things of the papers and discussions which 
will be given here, but the social intercourse in store for us is of no less profit, 
and I say this with all due respect to the learned ladies and gentlemen who 
are to favor us with papers. 

Mr. President, I believe that there is no class that has more right to be joy-' 
ful — and none is more joyful — than has the teacher. The business man finds 
it almost impossible to lay aside the pressing cares of investments and business, 
but the teacher is not burdened beyond what he is able to bear as to what to 
do with his surplus earnings. The time is too short even to name the causes 
or consider the materials of the teacher's joy. 

Let me for a moment call your attention to the material upon which we 
work. No artist ever had the like; no sculptor such marble, no painter 
such pigments. What can be equal to the mind and soul of children? As 
sensitive to speech as the sBolian harp to the breezes of as ummer evening. 
The slightest word may leave a lasting impression, like the ripples on the 
sand which thousand of years since were caught in the rocks, and to-day are 
fixed in the stones of the walks on which we tread. 

Again what are the implements we use? What are the instruments in our 
art? The thoughts of the wisest men, and with reverence, we may say, the 
thoughts of God. 

Teachers, what have yon been doing in teaching the child* the multiplication 
table? Yon have been giving him the material with which he can climb the 
loftiest heights of thought ever reached by Newton or LaPlaoe. 

The log*cabin teacher who is now giving the little one his first lessons in 

^Abstraot of addrats at the 88th »nnaal meeting of the 8t»t« Teaohera* AaaooUtlon. Deo. S7, 1MB 
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the a h dbSf is teaching him a language by which he may interrogate Socrates, 
PlatOy Shakespeare, and Milton. What are the achievements of Raphael or 
Angelo, what is a Madonna, a David or a Moses compared with the products 
of our art? Ours is a nobler instrument than the artist's or the sculptor's and 
our work is nobler. 

Our calling also serves to keep us young. We live with the young, think 
their thoughts, and look at things from the child's point of view — if 
you can't do this you are not fit to teach and should be turned out. The 
true teacher lives on the sunrise side of life ; he never passes high noon. 
There never was a true teacher who became entirely old. Some grow gray, 
occasionally one is bald, but they are always young. They all catch the glow 
of happiness reflected from the beaming faces of the y.outh. 

The teacher should moreover be happy as he considers the reflex influence 
of his calling. The good teacher ever strives to lead his pupils to high and 
lofty purposes, and these endeavors have their reflex influence on the teacher. 
Teacher's names are not numerous in police records, and few appear in 
columns of our papers among the reports of vice. Persons of low moral 
training are not drawn to this calling, but they are elevated by the in- 
influence of the profession. Our calling is then a peculiarly happy one. Let 
us acknowledge this always. I voice the welcome that everyone gives to all 
the rest. 



RESPONSE. 

8UPT. 0. T. ORAWK, TRAVERSE CITT. 

To you, sir, in the name and on behalf of the State Teachers' Association, 
I would tender our sincere and grateful thanks for your eloquent word of 
greeting. From all parts of the State, we have assembled at this our Jerusa- 
lem in order to receive intellectual food and inspiration for the all important 
duties of the profession of which we are the representatives. We have 
come from the district schools, the village schools, the city schools, the 
denominational colleges, the Normal school and the University to sit in 
council upon some of the great educational problems of the day. We are 
here for enjoyment, for inspiration and for work. Some of us have come with 
the view of going into the pumping business for a few days, and can assure 
those who are to present papers at this meeting that we hope to pump them 
dry before the session closes. 

The topics to be presented at this meeting cover a wide field, and are of 
interest to teachers of all grades, from the kindergarten to the University, 
and our deliberations cannot but result in great good to the cause of eduoa- 
ion. 

And now, Mr. President, in responding further to the earnest greeting just 
voiced by the honored president of our great University, I speak in behalf of 
a body of men and women who have in their keeping the deepest and widest 
interests of this country. The time has at last come when the vital relation 
of education not only to the highest interests of society but also to material 
prosperity and civilization is recognized by all intelligent men and women. 
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The great value of oar system of public schools lies in the fact that they 
awaken and intensify human desires, and not only this, these desires when 
once quickened impel men to effort in order to secure the means of their 
gratification. It has been said that the American people are the most indus- 
trious, enterprising and ingenious people on the face of the earth. I attri- 
bute this to the general culture and inspiration which our public schools give, 
worth infinitely more to the individual and to society, than any technical 
skill these institutions can give. 

Education is the parent of industry and material prosperity, and as a result 
of its benign influence our land is filled with the hum of varied and multiply- 
ing forms of labor. In this age of marvelous inventions and improvement 
in all departments of human industry, we are apt to forget that before any of 
these material results came into existence they were born in the minds of 
men who had toiled and thought under the inspiration caught from the lohools 
of our land. Out from our public schools have come the men who have made 
this nation the most industrious, the most prosperous, the most versatile 
nation on the earth. Yet in the face of these obvious facts we hear the 
charge which Bacon made against the schools of England in his time, that 
they were ''filling the realm with idle, indigent and wanton people, '^ repeated 
against the schools of the United States. No grosser misrepresentation was 
ever made, for statistics show that where education has done its work most 
universally and effectually there will be found the least idleness* the intensest 
industry and the greatest wealth. 

Mr. President, we hope to go from this annual gathering to our respective 
fields of labor impressed with the importance of training our pupils to become 
strong, self-reliant, independent and free. Let us make education broad and 
generous, remembering that a broad and generous culture is often the ante- 
cedent cause that makes success in specific callings possible. Let us make 
education thoroughly human by developing all the God-given faculties and 
sympathies symmetrically. Let us make the broad foundations of our com- 
mon schools full of vitality and energy. Let us labor to strengthen the rela- 
tion existing between our common schools and our magnificent State institu- 
tions, happy in the thought that in this noble State there is no break in the 
chain from the kindergarten to the University. We are proud of our com- 
mon schools, our Normal school, our colleges and our great University, 
broad, solid, and rearing high her pinnacles into the pure air of liberal 
thought and culture. We are proud of the institution under whose auspices 
we have assembled, because here teachers of all grades are brought into sym- 
pathy with each other ; here the district school teacher can shake hands with 
the college professor ; here we are made to feel that, however humble may be 
the position we occupy, we belong to the great brotherhood of teachers, the 
final result of whose labors will be the highest happiness of the individual^ 
the peace and prosperity of nations, the dignity and glory of humanity. 
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SUFT. S. P. CHURCH, GREBNVIIXB. 

Ladies hnd gentlemen, members o; the Michigan State Teachers' Association.' 

The completioD of another year finds the teachers of our great common- 
wealth again assembled in annual convention. This yearly gathering of the 
educational forces of a State is a matter of profound import to our people. 
Influences will, or certainly should, go forth from these meetings that will 
affect our whole school system. As the devout Jew^ assembled from year to 
year in ** the city of their solemnities/' so earnest, thoughtful, progressive 
teachers in this State make an annual pilgrimage to our capital city. We 
come in part to sit at the feet of the doctors of the law, our seniors and 
superiors in the educational work ; and in part to feel the hearty hand grasp 
of men and women who are earnest workers in a common cause. We come 
to see the friendly light of their benevolent countenances, that we may par- 
take of their spirit and emulate their virtues. We come conscious of our 
individual defects, but reaching forward for something better. We gather 
with hearts loyal to our peninsular State, and equally loyal to our whole 
nation. To a full participation in the deliberations of this association we 
welcome the veterans of many years' experience, and the new recruits just 
donning the teacher's vestments. This is no secret order; there are no 
private sessions : thete are do mysterious grips or passwords. " Welcome " 
is written over all our portals and inscribed on all our door-posts. To all, 
from the president and faculty of our State University, to the toilers in logf 
schoolhouses, the invitation is " Oome I " We all need advice, consultation 
and concert of action. As teachers in Michigan, our thoughts naturally turn 
first to our own State. It is probably safe to assert that t^is commonwealth 
is yet but in its infancy in respect to population, manufactures, commerce 
and in the development of its material resources. It is also as true, doubt- 
less, that our schools and institutions of learning are as yet not far removed 
from an embryo state. '' We know not what we shall be." With an exten- 
sive water-front affording large facilities for commerce; with a mineral 
wealth scarcely surpassed by any other of our sisterhood of States, and with 
forests equaled by none of them ; with a soil rich in natural adaptation to 
yield abundantly all the products of this latitude^, with a climate healthful 
and invigorating; and with a habitable area larger than that of some of the 
kingdoms of Europe, Michigan has within itself almost the possibilities of an 
empire. In addition to these favoring circumstances, the very position of 
our State will bring us into intimate relations with the east, west and the 
great northwest. Our natural water-ways furnish means of chenp and rapid 
transit for the products of the west to the sea-board and to Europe. The 
great systems of railroads connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific already 
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1)elt onr State. The great traDB-oontinental lines of travel between western 
Earope and eastern Asia and the continent of Australia pass through onr 
borders. We are easily connected with every part of onr own land, and of 
the habitable globe. The products of the Occident and the orient come to 
our doors, and their people walk our streets and make their homes among us, 
taking part in our business and affecting our social, political, intellectual and 
moral life. If a line were drawn across this State from east to west, passing 
through the city of Lansing, it would be found that nearly half of our popu- 
latioa resides south of that line. All of our colleges, except the one most 
recently founded, are south of the same line. To the north of this line is a 
vast area capable of supporting a population more dense than is now found 
on our southern border. Already the population of Michigan, which is about 
2,000,000, exceeds that of Massachusests, and when our people shall be as 
numerous per square mile as hers, we shall number twelve and one-half mil- 
lions. The area of this State is nearly as large as that of England, and her 
population is estimated at about 24,000,000 ; and when this State shall be as 
thickly peopled per square mile as is the average in the British Islands, our 
enumeration will exceed 15,000,000. And this probably does not exceed the 
possibilities of the case. 

Now, the important face connected with all this is, that this is a republi- 
can government, a government by the people, and one of the essential condi- 
tions of success and perpetuity in a popular government is intelligence in the 
mass of its citizens. It is not sufficient that a few prominent leaders be 
intelligent. Every voter needs the clear insight and foresight acquired by 
thoughtful culture and mental discipline; for every voter is in a sense a legis- 
lator, and a part of the judiciary and executive departments of the State. 
Few things are so cosily, so wasteful, so lacking in economy to our people as 
ignorance. As the population of our State enlarges this will be increasingly 
true. Right here the power of able teachers, good schools and sound 
learning must be felt Our schools must be in great part the agency that 
will avert the dangers that threaten us on every han^. 

Although this is the 38th anniversary of this Association, we are still laying 
foundations. Already the misguided, wasteful contest between labor and 
capital distracts and paralyzes almost every great industry, and seriously im- 
perils all smaller ones in many of our neighboring States, especially in the 
great cities. We, as a State, have enjoyed a fair degree of exemption from 
this evil, partly because we have no large cities, and partly because we have 
not yet a crowded population. With increasing numbers, and the introduc- 
tion of a large foreign element, this calamity will surely come within our 
borders, unless we prevent it by more general education, showing both parties 
that there is no natural contest between labor and capital ; that the harmo- 
nious union of the two is equally essential to the prosperity of the possessor of 
money and the owner of muscle. Our people must be taught that the ''strike" 
will not adjust differences between laborer and employer ; that it entails upon 
wage earners the heaviest loss and burden that they bear. Here is a proper 
sphere for the work of the schools, to teach the principles of sound economy 
to alt the children in t*he State. This is in the line of ''practical education," 
that is so much desired by many. By a law of our State we are required to 
teach the physiological effects of alcohol and narcotics in general. This is 
well and should not be neglected. But if the State has a right to prescribe 
what studies shall be pursued and what branches taught, it has a right to in- 
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flist that loyalty be taught, that patriotism be inculcated, that those principles 
that will tend to the preservation of our commonwealth, be instilled into the 
minds of the children. If a State has a right to exist at all, it has the added 
right to seek self-preservation by the promulgation of all principles and doc- 
trines that are essential, or that contribute to its perpetuity, and to the pros- 
perity and happiness of its inhabitants. The people of this good State have 
justly been proud of our educational system, based upon our common schools, 
whose upward grades converge and terminate in our great State University at 
Ann Arbor ; but whose downward degrades end in the Reform School in Lan- 
sing and the penitentiary at Jackson. Our common school system, that we 
reckon as one of the bulwarks of our free institutions, must be placed on a 
foundation of everlasting granite, every stone of which is held in place by 
clasps and bands of imperishable steel. The recent experience of puritan 
Boston should admonish us to fore-arm ourselves against the unblushing 
audacity of the ''saloon in politics," and the far-reaching, deep-scheming 
plots of unscrupulous Somanism directed against the public schools. Let the 
experience of great Onicago stimulate us to be vigilant in our efforts to Amer- 
icanize, through the agency of our common schools, every foreigner who 
enters, and every child of foreign parents, born within the borders of our 
State. In this way, more effectually than in any other, probably, can we 
defend ourselves from the baneful effects of the pernicious doctrines of the 
"socialist," the ''nihilist" and the ''anarchist;" and, may I not say, of the 
Mormon? It has been said that "eternal vigilance is the price of liberty." 
May it not as truly be said that the everlasting continuance of our schools, 
and the unrestrained teaching of sound doctrines of patriotism, economy, 
Americanism and loyalty are essential to our perpetuity? The sad experience 
of other communities will surely come to us with the influx of an ignorant 
and conscienceless European population unless we fortify ourselves against 
these betimes by meeting the newly arrived immigrant with the open spelling 
book, history, science of government and principles of political economy, 
however simply and untechnically. We must gather his children into our 
schools, and pour out upon them our American ideas — "will he, nill he." We 
must insist upon intelligence in the head, and loyalty in the heart, before we 
place the ballot in their hands. 

Indeed it would be eminently proper for this Association to inquire whether 
or not our law relating to compulsory education is efficiently enforced, and 
whether any additional legislation is necessary to secure a better compliance 
with its requirements. If we design to maintain our present form of gov- 
ernment our motto must be, "Intelligence must be the pre*requi8ite to citi- 
zenship." Our daily papers inform us that the anarchists of Chicago have 
organized "Sunday schools" in saloons and adjacent rooms, into which they 
gather the children and instruct them in systematic disl)yalty and hatred 
toward our government. Our watchword and battle-cry everywhere must 
be, "Educate the people, all the people, both native and foreign born." Prob- 
ably it is true that our teachers and college faculties have not made them- 
iselves sufficiently felt in our educational legislation. 

Almost all our school laws show the marks of unskilled hands. Who is so 
well qualified to make valuable suggestions in any department of our legisla- 
tion, as those who are most familiar with the requirements of that depart- 
ment? 

The presidents and faculties of our University and denominational col- 
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leges^ and the teachers in our public schools, uuderstand more thoroughly 
the educational defects and necessities of our State, than c'.o our average leg- 
islators, and they should be heard in these matters. Nor should they always 
await an invitation before expressing an opinion. The interests of our edu- 
cational system are in their hands, and as guardians of these most important 
interests, it is proper that they be forward to petition our legislature, and 
even urge that body to adopt any measure that promises to increase the effi- 
ciency of our schools. It will never do to be so modest as to make ourselves 
inefficient. No reference has been made thus far in this discussion to the 
importance of moral instruction as a saving power among our people. 

This is not because small importance is attached to that agency, but be- 
cause that part of the subject has been entrusted to worthier hands for treat- 
ment and presentation to this Association. It will perhaps not be amiss to 
say, that this form of instruction should not be left entirely to the mission, 
Sunday school, and church organizations. There is such an intimate con- 
nection between good citizenship and sound morality, between correct doc- 
trincH of political economy and righteousness, between statesmanship and 
godliness, that this part of an education should not be left to purely religious 
effort. 

The spheres of the school and the church may and in many places do, lie 
in very close proximity, and in some instances their territories seem to have 
only an. imaginary line of division, or even to overlap each other at times; 
but this is no disadvantage to either. Indeed each must supplement the 
work of the other in order to secure the best results* To the church must 
be left the subject of theology, but applied morality, the science of obliga> 
tion and duty, on its manward side at least, cdtaies properly into every form 
of education and instruction. Nor is it too much to say that to Christian 
education in its best sense we are to look for the best things that we desire 
for our people. Obristian schools and colleges have always been the promot- 
ers and conservators of the best arts, literature, and civilization the world has 
ever seen, and we expect they will continue to be such as long as the world 
shall endure. 

We cannot do better than to retain the Bible as a foundation of our teach- 
ing in morals, and we do well to be jealous of every attempt, from whatever 
source, to exclude it from our schools. The same influence that seeks to 
turn the Bible out of our common schools, if it succeed, will at the next 
breath taunt us with having Godless schools. 

It is impossible to satisfy unreasonableness, but safe to retain the traditions 
of our Puritan-American fathers, on fundamental points. We believe the 
experiences of the past, the sound judgment of the present, and the hopes 
for the future o( this State, with all its coming millions of population, de- 
mand this of us ; and we believe the enlightened wisdom of this generation 
will not consent to formulate its educational theories on any foundation that 
leaves out a chief corner-stone. 

If the conclusions to which we have come are correct, the work of our 
University, denominational colleges. Normal School, and all other institu- 
tions that train and equip teachers for their work, and that stand at the 
head of our educational system, and give direction largely to public senti- 
ment in matters of education, is a most momentous one. The doctrines 
these institutions promulgate, both political and moral, the sentiments they 
inculcate, the theories of government they teach, will be disseminated far and 

SO 
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wide by the pupila they train, and thus their inflnenoe for good or ill will 
soon be multiplied a million fold. Our higher Bchooh of to-day are shaping 
the characters of individual citizens and of states for a century to come. 

No teachers ever ^stood in a more pivotal position than do those of thia 
vear of grace 1888. Nor is this true of the teachers of Michigan alone. 
What has been said of the prospective increase of population in this State, 
is as applicable to nearly all our States and Territories; certainly to all 
those situated in the southern, western, and northwestern portions of our 
national domain. The hordes of Europe and Asia are now coming in num- 
bers sufficient to form a medium-sized city every month. Africa is already 
represented in America by six millions of her people. These diverse nation- 
alities bring into different parts of our country their even more diverse 
views of personal liberty, education, family, and State, and national govern- 
ment. They come with tastes and sentiments anti-American, anti-republi- 
can, if not in some cases anti-civilized. They come with mental, moral, and 
physical disorders within and upon them. Never had a nation a mightier 
problem to grapple with, than has this American nation in its efforts to 
modify, harmonize, assimilate, and finally safely absorb into the body politic 
these discordant elements. Never have men and women been hardened 
with a more gigantic task than is imposed upon the teachers of these United 
States in this generation. To one standing at a distance and viewing the 
difficulties, the work seems almost hopeless, the U^rden too great to be lifted. 
But this work must be done. Our national preservation depends upon it. 
If we do not Americanize the foreigners they will de- Americanize our 
children. If we do not elev^e and enlighten them, they will degrade, 
besot, and demoralize us. Every teacher of every grade, from University 
president to itinerant boarder in rural hamlet ; from him who sits in up- 
holstered chair in palatial apartments, to him who gathers his little flock 
within humble walls of unhewn logs, needs to be in heart and soul a plumed 
knight, a mailed crusader, sworn to defend sound morality, republican 
government, and the traditional institutions of our common country. 

Every one of us needs to be as good as an angel, as strong as a Corliss 
engine, as brave as a martyr, and endowed with a portion of ditine wisdom 
to be fitted for such a work as is laid upon the teachers of this age, in this 
country. If the responsibility seems burdensome, surely the inspiration ia 
great/ This is a formative period, a time of transition, in matters educa- 
tional, as well as political; and in all important revolutions, the educational 
forces must take the lead, must direct. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to make the following suggestions for our future 
annual meetings: 

1. That our Association holds its meetings on the same general plan as 
heretofore. 

2. That the College Men's Section be continued, and that our University 
and college faculties be most cordially invited to attend and participate in 
all the proceedings. 

3. That provision be made for a section for our reformatory and charitable 
institutions, so that all the educational forces of the State may meet, and 
thus form an aggregation of influence not otherwise attainable. 

4. That steps be taken to unite our State Association more intimately with 
the National Association, for all purposes of national interest. 
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This paper is to be followed by one on the sabject of '' Moral training in 
our public schools.'' Hence the effort will be to treat this topic independ- 
ently of .affirmative moral training; to trace the effect, as far as possible, of 
mere intellectual powers or acquirements upon crime. It is manifest that it 
will be impossible absolutely to divorce the subject from moral questions, in- 
asmuch as the word crime itself and its status in society implies a wrong and, 
in a decree, moral torpitude. The intellect acts as freely and as spontane- 
ously upon moral questions as upon those that are generally classed as purely 
intellectual. A moral judgment is simply the intellect exercising its func- 
tions upon a moral question. The intuition is found in.the impulse to classify 
acts or events as right or wrong. There are, then, two distinct lines of 
instruction and development — the one of the intellect pure and simple, which 
enables it the more efficiently to traverse all questions, including moral ones, 
and the other the moral faculty or conscience, to enable it to respond readily 
to conviction. Both the intellect and the moral faculty can be cultivated, 
and either may be unduly developed. A strong intellect and an obtuse 
moral faculty are the elements of lawlessness. A very sensitive conecience 
without a fair proportion of reason and intelligeuce is the basis of a morbid 
life and promotes fanaticism. There are cranks intellectual as well as cranks 
moral, honest anarchists, and there were Ood-fearing witch-burners. Our 
topic, then, deals with the effects of intellectual development upon character 
and asks whether this intelligence promotes or restrains crime. 

After a century's experience in public education there are many still who 
believe that education, as given by our public school system, is a bane rather 
than a blessing, and it is being assailed by many on the one hand who 
believe that so far as the system is godless it is injurious, and on the other 
that there is a weak point in it aside from the moral and religious one. The 
founders of the system were a trifle obscure in their statements of the 
importance of popular education. The ordinance of 1787 declared that 
''religion, morsiity and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be for- 
ever encouraged." Were the schools so to be forever encouraged to instruct 
in religion and morality as well as in knowledge? And were their importance 
in the order named? Oen. Lewis Oass, who wss Governor of the Territory 
of Michigan from 1813 to 1831, and to whom our State owes so much, was 
one of the most active and emphatic advocates of education at the public 
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expense. '' No wiser or juster tax/' said he, in one of his messages, '' can 
be levied, than one devoted to the education of the poor. Public opinion to 
be safe must be enlightened.'' What was to be the nature of this enlighten- 
ment? Was the ^'education of the poor/' for which he was so solicitous, to 
exclude or to include religion and morality? Whatever its character, it was 
to be at public expense. 

The plan adopted will aid in construing the meaning and dispel the obscu- 
rity.. The schools established excluded all sectarian instruction, and in the 
main restricted the coarse of study to intellectual development and endow- 
ment. Incidentally, by example and monition, the morals that underlie the 
good order and discipline of the school, are daily and hourly taught and 
enforced, but there is no course of study provided and no class work organ- 
ized that distinctly and affirmatively insists on instruction in religion or 
morals. Oood moral character is a requisite in a qualified teacher, but it is 
rather on the principle that the teacher shall do no harm to the pupils rather 
than a qualification to impart instruction in morals; though in practice 
school officers have the power to decide what constitutes good moral char- 
acter, so that the Mormon church in Utah, under a system practically iden- 
tical with ours, excludes all gentiles. Many catholic schools discriminate 
against protestants, and occasionally some districts against catholics, claiming 
with much truth, that character has infiuence, example instructs and relig- 
ious life converts. 

Now, with a century's experience, what is the condition of affairs? Are 
our youth made better citizens, more law abiding, as a result of a practically 
universal education under our present system? Has crime been diminished 
in the ratio that this education and the intelligence of the people have 
increased ? We have begun to study the subject in the direction of statistics, 
but up to date with no clear and positive conclusion. Statistics can be 
manipulated as well as the sacred scriptures to prove the point desired. On 
the one hand it is claimed that individual statistics show that our prisons are 
filled with illiteracy, while it is apparent that there is, as a whole, a degree of 
intelligence behind the bars which puts that outside, at times, upon its 
metal. On the other hand it is claimed that the people as a whole or as 
classes are more law abiding in proportion to their intelligence. But 
anarchists, socialists and communists cannot be justly classed as illiterate. 
There is no c^ass in our midst or on the continent of Europe that is more 
aggressive in discussion. Agrarianism does not lack intelligence. Nihilism 
is not the progency of ignorance, and dissatisfation with the present order of 
things is not limited to the slums of our cities. Herr Most knows altogether 
too much, Henry George is a most accomplished dialectician, and Brook 
Farm was the home for a time of many, dreamers as they were, who have 
made a reputation in literature and culture. So that it is not settled that 
crime against life and property in the classes which at the present time are 
a cause of solicitude to society should be charged to ignorance. 

Neither do statistics solve the proj^l^m when applied to communities. 
Nothing is more apparent than the disparity in general intelligence between 
the Northern and the Southern States of our Republic. Our public school 
system is the outgrowth of New England thought. The Massachusetts code 
of 1649 required every township to maintain a school for reading and writing, 
and every town of a hundred households a grammar school, with a teacher 
qualified to fit youth for the university, '4t being," said the preamble, in 
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qaaint phrase, ^'one chief project of that old delnder^ Sathan, to keep men 
from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times, keeping them in 
an unknown tongue, so in latter times, by persuading men from the use of 
tongues, so at least the true sense and meaning of the original might be 
clouded with the false glosses of saints seeming deceiyers/' Far different 
was the purpose south of the Potomac, as expressed by the Governor of Vir- 
ginia in 1671. '^I thank Ood,'' said he, ''that there are no free schools nor 
printing, and I hope we shall not have these hundred y^ars, for learning has 
brought disobedience, heresy and sects into the world and priuting has devel- 
oped them and libels against the best government. Ood keep us from both.'' 

These two lines of thought traversed the continent. According to the 
census of 1880, of the white population, excluding the colored entirely, of the 
thirteen States south of the Potomac, nearly twenty-five in every hundred 
native born above ten years of age could not read and write, while north of 
that line, including the former slave States, Delaware, Maryland and Missouri, 
only about four in every hundred. There were 1,400,000 illiterate whites 
south of the Potomac and 3,^00,000 illiterate colored. Is the calendar of 
crime in the South in auy proportion to the illiteracy — six times as great 
among the whites, as compared with the Northern States, and sixteen times 
as great including the negroes? It is manifest that deducting the offenses of 
the whites against the revenues, which are in a large measure political, and 
the petty thieving and violations of the social and domestic virtues among 
the negroes, which offenses are to be charged to their former servile condition 
as«well as to their ignorance, it is at least a debatable question whether the 
South can be justly charged with a greater proportion of crime than the 
North. In fact the controversy on this very point during the last session of 
Congress between two distinguished Senators, one from each sectidn, may 
fairly be considered a draw game. Even the great alleged political crime of 
the suppression of the negro vote is truly political, and so far as can be dis- 
cerned is sustained and perpetrated by the intelligence rather than the igno- 
rance of her people. 

But illiteracy is not an absolute standard of ignorance. Illustrations are 
many, both in history and in our own observation, of strong, practical men 
of forceful character, who were without any education in the common accep- 
tation of the term. There is no invariable rule in the matter, though it must 
be conceded that these illustrations are the exception. In this regard the 
South has not the advantage of the North. Book learning is not as universal, 
neither is that learning which may come from observation and experience. 
The people ut the Southern States travel lees; there are hundreds of thou- 
sands who have never seen a locomotive, to whom a hamlet is a mighty city, 
and whose idea, as a recent writer has said, is that the hills and mountains 
where Jesus tiod are but just beyond the hills and mountains that skirt 
their horizon. In all those qualities that go to make up general intelligence 
there is clearly less to be found than in the busy, bustling North, where 
attrition sharpens the faculties and where men absorb knowledge as the pores 
of the skin absorb nutrition and narcotics. Therefore intelligence of this 
character cannot supply the deficiency of the schools, and thereby account 
for the absence of an undue proportion of crime. It may be accounted for 
in altogether another circumstance, to be referred to hereafter, to wit, the 
fact that the population of the South is so largely rural. 

For the foregoing reasons, we should not come to the hasty conclusion that 
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crime diminishes with intelligenoe and inoreaaes with ignorance. Compari- 
sons do not always, from any one point, prove a theory. Conditions modify ; 
the popular impulses inbred for generations control and restrain ; the desire to 
better our condition and the inheritance and enjoyment of better things, 
including the cultivation of the senses, the intellect and the moral qualities; 
all combmed, conspire to make up what we call civilization and to lift man- 
kind out of and above criminal tendencies. In this elevation intelligence 
has a marked influence. Let us analyze this influence. 

1. Intelligenpe changes the habits of the people and the character of its 
prevailing crimes. What are called the minor crimes — like petty thievine 
and many vices — almost disappear. There is less stealing in modern England 
than there was four hundred years ago, and this has been brought about, not 
alone by the more thorough administration of justice, but in part by the lack 
of the impulse to steal ; not alone from moral and religious training, for the 
people in those times were more orthodox and more under the control of the 
clergy than to-day. The bear-baiting, boar-hunting, roystering squire who 
ran afield all day and drank himself under the table at night, who could not 
write his name, who had his menial clerk at one elbow to write and read his 
official correspondence and at his other his clown to minister to his coarse 
ribaldry, has wholly disappeared. English nobility to-day has its vices, but 
it is in the main clean, sober, well educated, intelligent and law abiding. 
Nothing is more clear to the student of social questions than that intelligence 
controls, modifies and subdues the animal passions. We find less gluttony, 
smaller families and more temperance among the educated and intelligent. 
There is a philosophical reason for this. A taste for literature and for sciAice 
draws the mind away from the grosser passions. With what shall an igno- 
rant man occupy himself but the gratification of his lusts and his appetites? 

2. Intelligence dispels all that class of crimes which are the defensive ones. 
An ignorant man among intelligent men, is in a sense at the mercy of intelli- 
gence. He is aggrieved at those relations of society which seem to rob him 
of his rights. If in any way he can despoil his more prosperous neighbor he 
will regain only what is his due. This is at the bottom of more crime than is 
generally imagined. Men are at war with society, for one reason that they 
have no appreciative knowledge of its scope, its compromises of natural 
rights, and its obligations. 

3. Intelligence gives a wider range of power to discriminate in all debatable 
course of action. It enables a man more clearly to traverse uncertain 
and untried social and economic problems. The reasons for laws and 
penalties are more clearly discerned, and their observance commends itself 
to his judgment. From time immemorial the ignorant people of a certain 
valley of South Carolina, shut in from the world by almost impassable roads 
over the mountains, were accustomed, from the fact that their coarse products 
could not be transported, to run their grain through the still, and thus in 
smaller compass 'Hote their crap " to market. When, after the close of the 
civil war, the internal revenue* laws were applied to them, they could not 
understand their reason or the right. They supposed their constitutional 
rights were impaired, and they ran their illicit stills without regard to the 
law. Hundreds were hauled before the courts, and troops of them were 
sentenced to the penitentiary at Albany. Their representative in Congress 
deplored the situation, but he insisted that they had no conception of 
governmental revenues, and that they felt that they were being robbed to 
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line the pockets of the revenae officers. As intelligence increased, opposition 
diminished, and this line of ofFenses has almost disappeared. In a marked 
degree, all those laws classed as *^ mala prohibita " depend npon intelligence 
for their due obseryance. Tbey are more easily enforced when the reasons 
for their enactment are f nlly understood. 

An intelligent man is not as liable to be misled as an ignorant one. In 
matters of public policy be is safer and calls prudence into the deliberative 
council. Repeatedly the younger braves of a tribe haye brought on an Indian 
war, under the false supposition that they could withstand the United States 
forces, when if they had had a just conception of the overwhelming odds 
against which they were to contend, they would not have gone on the war 
path. 

So in the walks of private life, the man who is well stocked with intelligence 
is not the fit subject for delusion. Much might be said of the power of the 
demagogue over the ignorant man, but this paper deals with the relations of 
intelligence to crime, and not with beliefs and actions short of an oyert 
offense, except when the belief tends to and the actions prepare the way to 
crime. Without question but for the ignorance of the converts to Mormonism, 
polygamy would have had a short race. Wat Tyler led an ignorant xabble. 
The iconoclasts of the Netherlands were an ignorant people led by a few 
who had the intelligence to play upon their fanaticism. The rank and file 
of eyery riotous assemblage are the deluded, led on generally by some '' best 
citizens,'' as they are called. Intelligence is conservatiye, and in general 
law abiding. The exceptions are many, and this paper will close with the 
consideration of these exceptions and some suggestions as to their cause and 
the remedy. 

Modern crime is largely the product of the cities. The problem of the 
government of our cities is the most difficult of the age. As I said on an- 
other occasion, ''The yice and crime and corruption and squalor of our cities are 
appalling. Youthful yagabonds, hardened criminals, gamblers, pickpockets, 
pimps, burglars and defaulters are on the increase. These are all officered by 
intelligence ; many of the rank and file are of rare intellect and education. 
An ignorant man may commit a personal crime, but only an intelligent man 
can organize it. Organized ignorance is organized intelligence. The 'cracks- 
man' is a smarter man than the policeman — sometimes he is a better man. 
Whole streets reek with filth and yice, and children without moral cleanli- 
ness, savages in the midst of civilization. Now, what can be done with this 
all increasing, organized criminality? It is not ignorance that makes the 
problem difficult, for money can bring the school books to eyery one of 
them; it is a fact that the elements know too much already; that the 
educated 'gamin' may become the intelligent criminal; that the educa- 
tion may only sharpen the tools of his vicious activity. There is some- 
thing the matter. What can be done?" 

The regulation specific is to cultivate the moral sense, to supplement in- 
tellectual with moral training in our public schools. Undeniably this sug- 
gestion has great force, but does not coyer the whole ground. Those who 
have had much to do with criminal character have noted that but few crimi- 
nals are destitute of moral knowledge. As a rule they know they have done 
wrong. Many have had careful moral and religious training; they haye 
"memorized the ten commandments;" they can conduct a theological con- 
troversy with skill and acumen. Some are really religious to a degree that 
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almost disarms suspicion of hypocrisy. ConditioDS have been adverse, so 
that the moral sense has not been developed, or the stress of temptation has 
been more than they could bear. Our worst class of criminals are not 
heathens. Moral training, therefore, will not be the sole remedy. Somehow 
the conditions must be changed. 

We incidentally remarked while discussing the status of crime in the 
Southern States that one cause of their having a criminal calendar not in 
proportion to- their want of general intelligence lies in the fact that their 
population is essentially rural. Our prison calendar, as heretofore stated, is 
mainly urban. What is the generic cause of this result? There are two 
causes, the first the facility afforded for the commission of crime and the 
possibility of association with the depraved. Crime likes company. Men 
are gregarious in evil and in well doing; they gravitate to the slums of 
iniquity and to the church altar. In the country the sparseness of the popu- 
lation in a large measure is adverse to companionship in evil. The conditions 
are hostile to concerted and organized crime. 

The second cause, and the one which I beg leave to submit more at length, 
is the fact that in the country manual labor is the rule, is honorable ; in the 
city men live in larger proportion by their wits. What relations have these 
two facts to crime? 

We have seen that a large proportion of the criminal class have a knowledge 
of good morals and religion, and are reasonably well supplied with good 
precppts. But on the other hand comparatively few of them have a stated 
occupation. We have the authority of Ex-President Hayes, who has given 
much time and study to the subject, ''that in one of the -great prisons seven- ' 
eighths of the convicts had learned no trade ; seven-eighths had no way of 
making an honest living and so became convicts. '^ Another fact, says he, 
''that the great prison had so small a per cent, of convicts who could not read 
and write that it was hardly worth mentioning. '' Another authority on the 
subject of prisons states "that seven-tenths of our criminals in the State 
prisons never learned a trade nor followed an industrial pursuit. '^ We might 
quote other authorities to the same effect, but it is needless. Our observa- 
tion verifies the statements made. A large proportion of our convict 
population lives by its wits. They are intelligent, they have been educated 
to idleness and have grown up without habits of labor, or the ability to labor. 
We will quote further from Ex-President Hayes. " If," says he, "there is 
any specific for crime, in all its stages, it is labor. If the young of all conditions 
of life, of both sexes, were trained to industrious habits, taught some form 
of useful labor, if education gave them the love of labor, the spirit of labor, 
and the ability to labor, we should soon see the tide turn in our prison 
statistics." Again, "teach every boy in this country an honest trade by 
which he can make his living and you will greatly diminish the number of 
criminals." " Our present school system is admirable," he continues, "yet 
our girls and boys come out of these schools without any profound respect for 
labor or for the laborer, or with a willingness to make a living by the labor 
of their hands. There is the weak point of the present system.'^ 

But what has this to do with the subject, "Belations of Intelligence to 
Grime?" It has everything. It is a mistaken idea that learning a trade is 
not education, that the ability to work at some useful occupation does not 
enter into and compose an essential part of a man's intelligence. You remem- 
ber what Buskin says : " A boy cannot learn to make a straight shaving off 
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a plank or drive a fine cnrve without faltering, or to lay a brick level in the 
mortar^ without learning a multitude of other matters which lip of man 
could never teach him/' A man that can shoe a horse well knows m(^e than 
the man holding the bridle. Skill is intelligence applied^ and applied intel- 
ligence counts for more in the world than stores of knowledge unapplied. 
Oive a man both knowledge and skill, and you have a well-rounded intelli- 
gence ; these, with a moral and religious training, will do much to keep him 
outside the prison walls, outside the criminal class. 

Give the city boy something to do, systematic daily labor, and take him off 
the sidewalk, and you may diminish your prisons one-half. Give him some- 
thing that requires skill and knowledge, full intelligence. Busy fingers rarely 
steal. Sin of all kinds is the product, generally, of the unoccupied mind and 
heart and hand of man. If St. Anthony had washed himself at least once a 
week, had discarded his hair shirt and turned his cell iuto a workshop, he 
would have seen no devils to fight. The best way to cool off a passion or 
control an appetite is to side track it into some laudable industry. 

DISCUSSION. 

SUPT. H. M. Slauson said :-*With the able paper to which we have all listened with 
so much interest I most in the main agree. Doubtless it is the height of presumption 
on my part to differ upon any point, yet some difference of opinion seems necessary in 
order that there may be interest in the discussion that is to follow. Two or three 
unimportant and weak points advanced now may afford amusement to succeeding 
speakers and relieve them of the need of vain attack upon the more important and 
stronger points of the paper. 

Most truthfully have we been told that, " After a century's experience in public edu- 
cation there are many still who believe that education, as given by our public school 
system, is a bane rather than a blessing, and it is being assailed by many on the one 
hand who believe that so far as the system is godless it is injurious, and, on the other, 
that there is a weak point in it aside from the moral and religions one." 

That there is a weak point, yes, several of them, doubtless we shall all agree. Our 
presence here is evidence of such belief, and also of a desire to strengthen those weak 
points. We may not, however, agree so generally as to the location of the weakness, 
whether it is to be found in the system or in the administration of that system. It is 
not necessary to answer this question in order to know what is the duty of the friends 
coeducation, but before they can discharge that duty they certainly must know, not 
only the t>eat of the evil, but also its exact nature. 

These questions are put to us : " Now, with a century's experience, what is the con- 
dition of affairs? Are our youth made better citisens, more law abiding, as a result of 
a practically universal education under our present system f Has crime been dimin- 
ished in the ratio that this education and the intelligenoe of the people have increased f 

To the first question I firmly believe that you will all answer yes. Our youth are 
better and more law-abiding citizens as a result of our educational system. 

In the report of the Commissioner of Education for 1878 reference is made to two 
counties in Missouri. In each of these the fund received from the State in aid of edu- 
cation was about the same ; bat in one there was raised for educational purposes by 
local taxation $8 per capita of the school population. This county, with a population 
six times as great as that of the other, cost the State le« than one-dghth as much for 
criminal prosecutions. Let us grant this to be an extreme case and confined to a com- 
21 
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paratively small area. Other cases of similar import are given in the same report, and 
after a comparison of the expenditures for education and criminal prosecutions in the 
citj of St. Louis, this conclusion is drawn : *' Intelligent communities have found that 
education is the cheap defense of cities as well as of nations." 

If our youth who have received the ben^Ats of our system of education are not more 
law abiding in consequence of it, they ought to be found in as great proportion in our 
prisons as in the general population of the country. 

In the report of an international penitentiary congress, held in Baltimore, this state- 
ment occurs: '* The general condition of prisoners in the United States, in point of 
education, is low as compared with the whole population of the country. * * • 
About half of the prisoners now (1872) in confinement are practically without education 
and a large proportion of the remainder possess it to only, a very limited extent.** 

In the report of the conference of charities and corrections for 1885, we are told that : 
" A comparison of illiteracy, as shown by the census of 1870, with the per cent, of crim- 
inals in New York and Pennsylvania, shows that the illiterates furnish twelve times as 
many criminals as an equal number of not-illiterates do." 

To the second question, ** Has crime been diminished in the ratio that this education 
and the intelligence of the people have increased?" we must answer mournfully, no. 
If statistics are worth anything, they show that the total amount of crime doubles every 
decade, and that the number of criminals to each thousand of population in the United 
States doubled between 1850 and 18S0. 

But is this the result of education proceeding from our public school system, or is it 
because a large majority of those who have broken the laws have never been, for any 
considerable time, brought under the direct influence of that system? (C. D. Randall, 
circular of information No. 2, *80, p. 21.) One of the best authorities upon such mat- 
ters in our own State, in a paper read before the Department of Superintendence at its 
meeting in February, 1880, said: ''Gather statistics from whatever State or country 
you choose, and they all demonstrate that from dependent ceildren, orphans, half 
orphans, children of pauper, criminal, or intemperate parents, come the paupers and 
criminals that are supported by the public." 

In reports on the causes of crime received from Mexico and twelve European coun- 
tries at the International Penitentiary Ck>ngress of 1872, nine correspondents placed 
defective or malign education at the head of the list, two counted it as among the chief 
and only two failed to mention it at all. 

In all schemes for the prevention of crime or the reformation of criminals, education 
appears to be the comer stone. 

As to the comparison of the criminal calendars of the northern and southern States, 
the lack of large cities in the south certainly should be credited with a considerable 
portion of the apparent difference and I would not wish to gainsay the statement that 
in the country labor is held as honorable. But this, certainly, would in no way account 
for the difference referred to in the two sections of the country. (I scarcely think that 
Pree. Willits intended to be so understood), for we all know that throughout our 
national history labor has been held more in honor at the North than at the South. Is 
not this discrepancy to be accounted for on the ground that many crimes committed in 
the South have never been recorded in any legal calendar? The enforcement of the laws 
resting in the hands of the community, the more ignorant and lawless the conomunity the 
greater the probability that crime will go unrecorded. (Convictions for infringement of 
the liquor laws of this State are rare in the Upper Peninsula, but that fact is not wholly 
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dae to a lack of Tiolation of the law. Brief calendars are not always proof of paucity 
of crime. 

The paper has given us a wise caution .concerning hasty conclusions from statistics. 
Along side the statements quoted from Ebc-President Hayes let us place some from that 
report of charities and corrections previously referred to. In the State of Pennsyl- 
vania 85 per cent, of the population were classed as industrial by the census of 1870. 
Of the criminals in the State prison between 1860 and 1870, 24 per cent, had been ap- 
prenticed to learn some trade. To put the matter in its simplest form the apprenticed 
furnished two-thirds of their quota of criminals and the educated one-third of their 
quota. Please do not consider that this is advanced under the impression that it proves 
general or ordinary education twice as effectual in the prevention of crime as the 
learning of a trade. Before any such conclusion could be drawn from it, we should 
know the early associations of those persons who had been apprenticed and whether 
those associations had, in any way, been the cause of the later violation of the law. 
May we not, however, conclude that the learning of a trade is no more of a prevention 
of crime than the public school? ^nd may we not conclude, also, that under some 
circumstances, it would be wise to combine the education of the common school with 
that of the learning of a trade? I say, '* under some circumstances," because in the 
minds of many there are grave doubts as to the wisdom of a general teaching of 
trades. Again, we are told by some of the most zealous advocates of industrial train- 
ing that its only substantial basis is what is generally included in the instruction of a 
good common school. 

As has been shown, the cities are most prolific of criminals. If education of any 
kind is to act as a prevention of crime it must not only be brought within the reach of 
prospective criminals, but they must be induced or compelled to profit by it. A table com- 
piled from the census of 1880 shows that in 86 cities of the Union the attendance at the 
public schools was only two-fifths of the population of school age, and that in 84 
of the 86 cities lees than half of the school population had attended the public 
schools for even a day. For the entire country, the average attendance is but little 
more than one-third of the school population. Couple with this the fact that in hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands, of country schools three or four months count as a school year, 
and it seems fair to question whether we do have *' practically universal education 
under our present system." Is not the greatest need of the nation, so far as educational 
matters are concerned, something that will bring into our public schools the boys and 
girls that ought to be there ? When they are there, let them be taught as some one has 
said, ** To think, to work, to behave, and to love their country." 

Pass. L. R. FisxB said: The disinclination of the members of the Association to 
engage in the discussion of this subject evidently grows out of two facts. (1) The 
problem is a very complex one, so that it is very difficult to reach conclusions that are 
certain. (2) Both papers presented have given us a very discriminating treatment of 
the subject. I think it is evident that there is a larger percentage of petty crimes com- 
mitted by the illiterate classes than by the educated. But in these cases is crime due to 
lack of intelligence or the absence of intelligence due to criminal tendencies and 
associations ? Or are illiteracy and crime both^and in common — the product of some 
other cause working out these results? Perhaps in a limited degree an affirmative 
answer could be given to each of these three questions. Who can unravel the influences 
which act upon human life and assign a definite value to each force of action ? 

That intelligence is not an adequate bar to crime must be apparent to everyone. The 
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great criminals are mostly persons of a high grade of intelligence. Technical or pro- 
fessional knowledge often supplies the very conditions of crime. It is the skillful bank 
clerk or cashier that absconds. It is the man who has the greatest knowledge of the 
means of successful gambling who takes it up as a profession. The burglar takes 
advantage of knowledge which the ordinary citizfin does not possess to make his way 
into his neighbor's dwelling or bank or other place of business for pillage. Indeed, is 
it not true that in all ages intelligence has been the avenue and inspiration of crime? 
Men of superior mental powers, due perhaps largely to greater intelligence than others 
possess, have been the leaders in the criminal movements of successive ages. Ambition 
is sure to fill the heart of that man who is conscious of unusual intellectual capabilities, 
and this ambition links itself with selfishness, and the result is that for personal ends 
rights are trampled under foot, and crimes, not only against individuals but against 
nations and even humanity itself— crimes whose breadth and blackness words cannot 
portray— are committed. Is he a murderer who kills a man on the street that he may 
get' his purse, and that military chieftain who, in order to satisfy his ambition, organizes 
an army, leads it into battle, slays his thousands, breaks up innumerable homes, over- 
throws governments, trampling under hfs feet the rights of all who come in his way — is 
this man simply a hero, not a murderer, not a traitor to humanity? The leaders in 
crime are the men who, by virtue of intelligence and distinguished mental powers, have 
thrown disorder into society and most widely carried havoc and ruin wherever they 
have gone. The race needs to be intelligent, but something more is required to prevent 
crime and insure general respect for human rights. 



TEE PUPIL IN SOCIETY. 



BY SUPBRINTEKDENT W. D. CLIZBB^ IONIA. 



To just whafc extent the moral and social training of the home should 
beoome co-eztensiye with that of the school has long been discussed and 
never satisfactorily decided. 

The mother must show the infant child that it is wrong to tell a falsehood 
and that it is not polite to talk improperly to others^ etc. When he has 
grown older the same lessons are taught him in school. The school, as I 
look upon it, is nearly what might be called an enlargement of an intelligent 
family. The happy school is a happy family where numerous social customs 
will be obseryed as a natural outcome of the golden rule. If a school has a 
careless or rude teacher, the pupils will probably lack the desire to obserre 
certain of the common rules of society. Oood manners, however, come from 
or are the product of a true heart. Simply telling is not enough to cause chil- 
dren to act gentlemanly on the street. The idea must take deeper root and 
enter the very heart. The model teacher assists materially in accomplishing 
this result 

There seems to be a great tendency on the part of some to introduce chil- 
dren into real society very early. Some parents desire their children to 
appear bright and forward, and, in carrying out this design, fall into that 
very serious error of supposing that society small-talk is symbolical of 
brilliant intellect. The habit of being satisfied with the chaff of personal 
intercourse doubtless paves the way to cheating them out of the real substance 
that should be enjoyed by them in later years. 

That which causes considerable trouble in grades below the high school 
is the birthday party. Every child, as far as I know, has a birthday and not 
a few celebrate them with parties. There are five chances in seven that it 
falls on a school day. These red-letter days should be made pleasant and 
memorable when it is not inconsistent with school duties. The bad result 
coming from these little parties, (and in a degree the same is true of the parties 
and socials of older people) is that a day or two before are filled with the 
excitement of anticipation, and that a day or two after are required for the 
children to regain their accustomed vitality. 

We find nothing more hurtful to success in grammar and high school study . 
than the dissipation attending even the moderate use of tobacco. It is too ^ 
much to ask the great army of Michigan teachers to judiciously antagonize 
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« 
this habit so hurtful to pupils. We believe twenty per cent, of the boys in 
grammer and high schools daily use tobacco. Kind and conscientious teach- 
ers can lower it to five per cent. The twin of this habit is that of loitering 
on the streets evenings. Nine of every ten boys that waste time on the street 
evenings are the poorest schol^s. The studies in the schools are generally 
adapted to the ability of the good or average student. In most cases those 
who are interfered with by social habits are not even the average students* 
The conclusion is evident. Those that can the less afford to suffer these 
interruptions meet most of them. 

Ever since higher education for young people became common, but more 
especially within the past few years, every town and city has developed critics 
who have made it their constant duty to complain of the excessive require- 
ments of the schools. Not alone has his criticism been applied to the grades 
in which the tender age of the pupils has made some of it seem just, but it has 
been urged against high schools and colleges, in which the students have arrived 
at some degree of mental and physical maturity. Not infrequently have con- 
scientious teachers, superintendents and school committees asked if these 
criticisms have any real foundation. All of us know what intelligent investi- 
gation has shown in most cases. Has the curriculum been considered too 
heavy? No I Various other causes, however, have been discovered. The 
courses have been laid down for the good or average student. It is expected 
that he shall devote to this course of study nearly the whole of his time, not 
taken for proper recreation and sleep. 

Now, what are some of the real causes that have led people to complain t 
The first may be illustrated by citing you to a young man of frail constitution 
and bright mind. He worries under close application and finally goes east 
with his parents. On returning he finds his class advanced, but, determined 
not to drop back, he summons his weakened forces to do more than the regu- 
lar course would have demanded. Health gives away; the schools are cen- 
sured. Another pupil has rushed through the grades much more rapidly than 
others. We see him solving the very abstract problems in algebra and the 
intricate practical problems of physics at an age that renders the work too 
deep for him. He staggers under the load, the schools are censured. Then 
there comes the army of girk, who, after the studies of school are finished, 
are expected to devote from one to three hours to the piano, and that other 
perhaps smaller army of boys, who have to peddle papers and work in stores. 
These either find the work too hard and break down under it, or resort to the 
less honorable practice of slighting lessons, which brings them untold trouble 
in the near future. 

The cause of the indifferent success of the above is quite different from 
that which causes the bad record of those who consider school as an incidental 
employment, while the lightest fiction together with card and dancing parties 
seem to them to be the chief aim in life. I have no intention, in this paper, 
of entering into a discussion of the morality of such disposal of time. I in- 
tend simply to touch the subject as it pertains to school questions. In some 
instances we notice these pupils inclined to an excessive use of slang. In 
many of their most serious expressions it becomes difficult to choose English 
appropriate to the subject in hand. They must resort to circumlocution 
and ellipsis. How often are they compelled to leave subtle thoughts 
unexpressed for lack of the appropriate vehicle of language. How often 
we see them silent when some topic of the day is under discussion. 
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Such pnpils may know how to pose in the latest Bohemian ateps, but 
they USD ally know little of celebrated authors. Do they come to realize 
what real life is? The school curriculam an^the precepts of their instruct- 
ors being considered by them incidental rather than otherwise, the schools 
are not able to counteract their erroneous impressions. 

It is comparatively easy to complain. Now let us see what we have a right 
to expect of pupils. Assuming that the schools have a morning session of 
three hours and an afternoon session of two and one-half hours, making an 
aggregate of five and one-half hours daily, the papils of the primary schools 
(first four grades) should not, ordinarily, be asked to do any school work at 
home. The pupils of the grammar schools (second four grades) should be 
able to devote one hour to study at home. There would not be so much 
necessity for this extra study if these pupils were not reciting more than one- 
half of the time — ^their recitations usually number six. In the high school 
the recitation hours are longer and the nuiAber is usually four. The time- 
left for study is not sufficient for the preparation of more than two lessons, 
hence students require fully two hours for solid study outside of school. I 
do no think these demands are excessive. We have many an earnest student 
devoting double this time to preparatory work out of school. However, four 
hours cannot be recommended and in many cases should be condemned. A» 
large class of fair students find two hours more than necessary to prepare 
ordinary work. 

It has been said that a perfect day is distributed in three parts, eight hours 
for work, eight for recreation, and eight for sleep. This paper urges but 
seven and one-half hours for mental application and, doubtless, one hour of 
this will be taken up by recesses and various other relief exercises. If our 
students could be led to apply themselves with a greater degree of concen- 
tration, the hours here suggested would be sufficient for any reasonable school 
task. 

We have said the school should be similar to the model home. Where can 
you find better society for those of this age than in the school itself? Oan it 
not and does it not furnish nearly ideal social relations, covering the time the 
school is in session? Granted, there is not much room for levity and frivol ty, 
jokes and puns, no room whatever for slang and small talk, giggling and sim- 
pering ; yet there is a world of liberty as touching those elements that enter 
into the most intellectual intercourse. Note the vast opportunity for the 
exercise of kindness, charity, forgiveness, affability, respect and dignity. 
What is society except it be that which passes among persons mingled together? 
In conversational recitations like those in history, the burden of conversation 
is upon the pupil, while the teacher simply directs and perhaps in turn leads 
the argument. In rhetoric, grammar and literature, and even in science it 
is quite the same. 

In this connection it is proper to ask what and how many other social events 
the school or its classes shall furnish. Glass socials and suppers and other 
purely social evenings should be few, and even these should be arranged to 
come at such times as should create the least gravitation from regular work. 
Junior exhibitions and graduating exercises are probably worth all they cost 
because they arouse the community to an unusual interest in educational mat- 
ters at home. But there is one phase of these events that demands some modifi- 
cation. They have become so expensive that some pupils are either compelled 
to leave the school or suffer intense humiliation. 
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Allow me to saggest, in conclnsioiiy that there is a class of literary-social 
gatherings that are highly productive of good to the participants. I refer to 
debating and literary clnbs for yonng men and reading circles for young 
ladies. These can be easily conducted by the teachers or other competant 
persons. While the greatest liberty could be given to conversation, still a 
proper sense of restricttion would be present. No more profitable evening can 
be found than that spent in this manner. 

In giving expression to the thoughts in this paper, I hope the days of 
my own youth have not been forgotten. It would be foreign to my nature to 
curtail anyone's enjoyment, but I think it our duty as true teachers to advise 
our scholars and, by dropping a word here and there among the parents, to 
create a correct sentiment on this subject. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss Mart E. Fish said : It would seem that after a sixteen weeks' struggle with 
the pupil in school, none but fanatical reformers or insatiate monsters would attack 
the pupil in society. Whether the teacher of the nineteenth century is a reformer or a 
monster is but a matter of opinion, and changes not the truth that he is very much in 
earnest. The abandon with which he does not take a vacation suggests that he would 
make a proper subject for the old lady's prayers, the burden of whose petition was 
that it might rain nights and Sundays so that hired men could rest. 

But let us give to the " pupil in society" a local habitation and a name, for it is not 
an easy matter to work up a righteous indignation against glittering generalities and 
cold abstractions. The name ''pupil" shall apply to all who attend the public schools, 
from the lisping kindergarten kind to the belated youth who takes his certificate of 
graduation at the age of 25 ; and " society " shall mean that intangible entity, or that 
tangible nonentity which nobody can define ; that beflowered, beribboned, bejeweled, 
bedizened, belighted, benighted incarnation of roseate nothingness, whose worship- 
pers are in slavery bound, about which the fool doth glibly prate, and within whose 
precincts the dude doth dotingly dawdle and wisdom verily doth not seek her own. 

The pupil is in society. He is there in the plural number. When children, our fath- 
ers and mothers were taught that they were to be seen and not heard, and now, older 
grown, they have bettered their instruction and are neither heard nor seen, if perchance 
by such self- extinction their ''John" or their "Jennie" may shine, foir John and Jennie 
must be both seen and heard. 

Today seems bent on making amends to the outraged childhood of yesterday ; but if 
there are abuses behind there is danger ahead. 

It is no wonder that young America is on familiar terms with " the governor " or the 
" old man," when from his cradle he has been responsible for the entertainment of 
guests, and the mainspring of success in all home talent performances. Everybody 
acts as though he were the center of the universe. He probably is — a perfectly logical 
conclusion for the child to come to. Go to any ordinary exhibition or Sunday school 
concert, and see what you see. Behold the poor little innocent d^&utan^e~not exactly 
" butchered to make a Roman holiday "—but dazed and badly scared, that the gaping 
crowd may know that some fond mamma has " such a perfectly lovely child." Two 
years later the same child appears, less lovely in the eyes of others, more so in her own, 
and pitifully self-conscious ; and so from the time she is made to impersonate Cupid 
in a tableau, to the proud fourth of July, when, with a dry goods box for a throne and 
a dray for a presence chamber, she queens it over the sister states as the Goddess of 
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Liberty, are her vanitj and oontieit nurtured. Meanwhile the boy's honesty and cour- 
age, that very heart and core of manly manhood, under the same abnormal treatment, 
develop into disfcustinff self-aaaertion and bluster. 

And even this is not the worst that society does for the pupil. It utterly unfits him 
for his work in school. Hard study is distasteful, nay, it is impossible, with the sleepy 
eyes and drowsy head that follow an evening out. The little study he does is in the 
Tain hope of acquiring a superficial veneering that shall cover the depths of his own 
shallowness ; but even the ebullient spirit of youth cannot long hope against such fear- 
ful odds, and before many weeks are numbered we hear that '' school work does not 
agree with Johnny, and he's going into a grocery store " ; or *' poor little Jenny so-and- 
so has worried herself sick over those beastly examinations.^* And so somebody else 
crawls from under his burden of responsibility, and lets it down on the already over- \ 
burdened public school. There is just one chance in a thousand that the child may 
have studied too hard ; there's 999 chances that he's danced too much, and the public 
school must pay the fiddler. 

Now, is there anything like an adequate return for this outlay ? Society does not 
need the pupil ; to the pleasure seekers he is a nuisance, and the workers need nothing 
but skilled workmen. 

Men display more sense in the training of horses than in the education of children. 
They do not expect a colt to do the work of an old horse; the driver does not exert his 
utmost skill in training the horse one day, and on the next turn him loose in the fields, 
because forsooth the horse enjoys the cool,sweet-scented clover better than bit and rein. 

The father helps to buUd schoolhouses, puts his money into libraries, apparatus and 
exorbitant (?) salaries for teachers, that his children may be educated, and then he and 
the other fathers in the neighborhood seemingly do their best to defeat their own ends, 
by such machinations as would make his worst enemy blush. There is no education, 
but there are parties, and rides and societies and clubs galore. But they say the young 
people must learn society manners and the ways of the world I As to manners, if they 
will compare any young girl of eighteen who has been kept at home by a wise mother, 
a girl, who when little was kind to her kitty and her canary, and now believes that the 
girl in the kitchen has a soul, a girl who respects the aged and recognizes some super- 
iors, a girl whose greatest happiness is found in the happiness of others — compare this 
girl with another of the same age who has been literally banged about society for four 
years past, is blas^ at eighteen, and the question of good manners will be answered. 
And if the openings of heaven are upon earth they are in the homes and not in the 
"ways of the world." 

'* When I was a child, I spake as a child ; I understood as a child ; I thought as a 
child ; but when I became a man I put away childish things." Alas for the one who 
has no childish things to put away when he becomes a man— if indeed one can come to 
broad, generous, full-grown manhood, not having passed through a natural, playful, 
rollicking, romping childhood. *' When I was a child, I thought as a child." Happy 
child, if no grown-up wisdom has ever saddled itself upon you t Unhappy wight, who, 
when starving for the " milk for babes," has been absolutely strangled with '* meat for 
strong men." It is a wicked shame to take from the boy his natural inheritance of blue 
sky, fresh air, rustling forests, birds, bees, rivers, lakes and flowers, and give him 
instead, hot, stifling rooms, the very air laden with deception, headaches, heartaches, 
and wearing excitements. 

2i 
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Pres. L. R. Fiskb said: My judgment ii in full accord with the positions taken bj^ 
Superintendant Clizbe and Miss Fish iu the paper presented. Were I a pastor in a 
church, as I have been, I might be glad to have my neighbors' children take promi- 
nent part in anything like a Sabbath school concert, but I would surely put a check on 
my own children. It may be that the interests of a church are promoted by these pub- 
lic exhibitions, but there is danger which I see no means of counteracting that the 
children which are brought into special prominence, for the entertainment of the audi- 
ence, will suffer harm that may even continue through life. 

There is every reason for discouraging outside social relations and indulgences on the 
part of pupils in the schools. Scholarship will suffer to the extent that social dissipa- 
tion is indulged in. The two are wholly incompatible. I apprehend that the difficulty 
in regulating this subject in connection with the public schools grows out of the unwise 
course pursued by many parents. Social life is, we admit, a necessity, but enough of 
it is sure to be supplied, especially for the younger pupils, as incidental to the school 
itself And beyond this it is better in the high school and college that special social 
gatherings be under the gpiidance, so that they may be under the restraints of school 
authorities. There is no danger of too much repression. Any school of any grade that 
runs to entertainments will send forth poor scholars. 

Prof. Bahr said: We shall not effect the end desired by technical education, but in 
teaching in our ordinary branches a love of our institutions, by instilling a love of 
courtesy, of right duty to society. Present in the concrete to young and old pupils, that 
a Ufe of virtue, sobriety, industry, is the only life that leads to success. Teach by lives 
of noble men, biography of our great and good men. 



MORAL TRAINING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



BY PBB8. CHA3. SCOTT, HOPE COLLEGE. 



The sabject assigned to me on this occasion is of yital interest to the 
American people. The discussion of it, therefore, mast be direct and plain 
in statement, and not mnch given to the ornamentations of speech. 

*^ Moral training in our public schools '' is the topic to be thus considered. 
As you may notice, the reference is not to private or parochial schools ; not 
to the family nor to the church, nor to the societies which run their ethic 
threads of gold through the social fabric of mankind, but to those numerous 
institutions of our land where the young are gathered day after day and year 
after year in order to receive the ''education," as it is termed, which is pro- 
vided by the State. We call th^m ''our public schools,'' and we regard them 
with conscious and proper pride. If our country has a pillar of striking form 
and beauty, it is her noble system of popular education ; and how necessary 
it is that from base to capital it should be a shaft of faultless symmetry and 
power. 

The field of observation, however, must be confined to our own fair com- 
monwealth of Michigan. Within its borders are over 7,000 school districts, 
and, during the last year, ov6r 16,000 teachers have toiled therein for the 
public weal. It is said that nearly 450,000 pupils have been receiving 
instruction with more or less regularity. A few years hence and that youth- 
ful host will have become the citisens of the State, yea, the very State itself ; 
and will help to make its history and character. What a responsibility rests 
upon the teachers of Michigan ! 

Of the iutellectual aspect of our school system, there can be no question. 
The children may compare their present advantages with those of their 
fathers and say that the old lumbering stage coach, in education also, has 
given place to the railroad train. Teachers are seeking higher grades and 
are doing better work ; while the pupils feel that they are scaling the bights 
of learning apace, and that they seldom need the diplomas of college halls. 
Tes, the cause of education with us is on the advance ; the will of the people, 
the efforts of the legislatures and the cooperation of school officers are crown- 
ing it with much intellectual success. 

But I must now turn to the moral side of the subject, to the gold within 
rather than to the apparent gilt without. It may be asked, "Are the 
450,000 pupils of Michigan receiving a healthy and true development of man- 
hood and womanhood ; of mind and soul, or of head and heart, as we some- 
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times say? Does moral training stand by the side of its sister, culture? Is 
this the spirit of our laws, the feeling of our people, and the voioe of our 
civilization?'' Some look upon our public schools with anxious doubtings. 
Notwithstanding the noble number of conscientious Christian teachers, and 
their warm desires to elevate our youth in virtue, there are statutes, and cus- 
toms, and opinions and tendencies which have awakened serious alarm. 
When Professor Church asked for the suggestion of topics to present at this 
meeting, it was found that a manifest anxiety existed as to the ethical aspect 
of our system of education. Let it be noted, that the inquiry is about moral 
training, and not about the presence of moral persons or influences. The 
former is one thing and the latter another. For example, a fine voice or ear 
in music, or an ability on the part of the teacher, to render the sweetest 
harmonies, would never make the young proficient in song. By no means: 
only a daily drill of the most careful sort would summon forth this power of 
the soul, and so the training of which we speak must be the fruit of labor and 
skill ever active in the development of the moral nature. 

This solid earth is but the result of physical forces. The moving waters, 
whether by river or tide or ocean current, have heaped up the strata of its 
crust, and the billows of fire within have formed the mountain ranges. 
Learn from this the sure effects of cause, in the moral as well as in the 
material world. Around us is the civilization of modern Europe, and happy 
are we in the midst of its environments* But is not that civilization the 
workmanship of forces, grand soul forces, during the historical ages of 
Europe? Ask me for the most potent factor in the result, and at once I 
would point to the church of God and its moral surroundings. The fairest 
mountain tops of humanity in the world have been made bright by the 
glorious gospel of Jesus Christ. There may ba auother civilization in the 
future, and it will be one of unique aspect on this western continent. If 
allowed to prophesy, we would say that the status of that civilization, be it 
what it may, will warmly flow from our modem system of public education. 
There promises to be an era of wide spread knowledge and superior science, 
but will God and truth remain as the pillars of the state? Will men love the 
light, or walk in moral darkness? Will the republic fall because society has 
lost its vitality? All must know that unless the people be trained to a 
higher action than the sensual and material, the glory of America may be- 
come its shame. 

What is the avowed object of our public schools, and upon what theory 
have they been established and supported with such generous munificence? 
For their maintenance, over $5,000,000 per annum are expended in Michi- 
gan, and the amount rapidly increases. As a basis or warrant for their cost 
must be a firm belief in their utility, and the explanation for this is obvious. 
In nations where all have a citizenship to cherish and public duties to per- 
form, it is assumed that the commonwealth, for the good of all, must fit its 
citizens for their respectiv8 positions in life and for its service. Grant the 
argument: Let the State prepare her youth for humanity's calls; let her 
imprint, on every child a stamp, as distinct as upon current coin of the mint ; 
let her furnish men and women who can work with skill in the various 
activities of the world, and to the common advantage. If this be done aright, 
then will popular education be indeed an untold blessing. 

But mark the correlate. To be fitted for anything in this life, that is 
worthy of esteem, implies far more than a mere intellectual culture. What 
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is a massive brain in a withered body, or what an overpowering mind, if sonl 
feeling be laoking, or what a vast reach of knowledge apart from yirtuouB 
desires? The intellect and the affections and the will are as one, and shall 
edncation ever seek to snnder the relation? Can the trne teacher ever 
ignore the sway of emotion or the claims of dnty; If^ave the soal to 
passion's control, or to the mastery of an untrained will ? To illustrate: 
can the brightest school boy be ready for his manhood, when in his home or 
companionships he is vicious and vile? Or what would be the benefit of 
a science like chemistry, when the conscience is dead, and the expert therein 
uses his skill as the means of crime? Shall the pupil be versed in the 
elegancies of language in order to produce the debasing fiction or poetry 
which is cursing the land? My meaning is clear: crime often increases by 
the side of the school, and although moral culture cannot prevent, it will 
reduce towards minimum the wickedness which undermines the State. 
SaidJosiah Adams, "Virtue is the main pillar of the nation." "It leads, 
says Paul, to whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, and whatsoever things are of good report." On the other hand, a 
neglect of moral training may lead to "perilous times," when some shall be 
** heady and high-minded, despisers of those that are good." 

In the old academies and colleges of the east, there was no absence of 
ethical care, and the study of the moralities stood proudly by the side of the 
other philosophies. Even in such state universities as formerly existed no 
curriculum could exclude moral science, or admit a professor of irreligious 
principles. Beference may be made to the University of Virginia, or to 
Oirard OoUege, but forget not that the character and standing of these fine 
foundations were never established until they felt compelled, as it were, to 
unfurl the banner of our common Christianity. 

And if this be so, how is it possible for our public schools to build upon 
any other foundation ? If the more mature minds of college students had 
an anchor like this, how much more the young boy or girl who hardly 
knows the coming of the danger? Why so many senseless lings at the idea 
of moral teachings, and the disposition of branding them as sectarian and 
wrong ? The teacher is in duty bound to watch over the character of his 
pupil, as over his daily lessons. My own early knowledge of duty and obliga- 
tion came mainly from my preceptors in common schools, and why should it 
not be so? From fift^ to sixty years ago, in New York, the province of the 
teacher was most distinctly moral and religious. 

So far, there may be no essential disagreements among us, but when we 
enter into some details and essay to answer certain questions, we may differ 
more widely and honestly, and come to separate conclusions. Still, I shall 
venture to reply candidly in four or five particulars. 

1. What are the relations of moral training to the christian religion as it 
appertains to our country ? 

It is assumed that conscience is a part of the human soul ; that a sense of 
right and wrong is universal, but not in degree, and that it may be developed 
or improved by culture. But how? The wise instructors of the race have 
never doubted of the means, and to that end have ever inculcated the precepts 
of religion. Said one: "Piety leads to the palace of virtue." ''Hewho 
reveres the gods will be good to men." The great reformers were those who 
led to a better and higher faith. 
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This being so> the teachings of Jesus have become the mirror of virtue in 
onr land ; have created the accepted moralities of the human race. Nine- 
tenths of the American people believe in the gospel^ and contend that an 
education of any value and power must include the precepts of Horeb and 
the sermon on the mount. Whatever their party names, they practically are 
as one in their views of conduct and duty, in the light of the christian revela- 
tion. 

Again, the highest officers of the State are sworn on the word of God ; the 
Congress of the nation opens with the voice of prayer ; the codes of law are 
molded after the divine commands, and the genius of the people is modi- 
fied by sacred authors. When can our schools be pointed to any other 
source of ethics? Is not the New Testament to be the moral medulla of 
their teaching? What matters it if this be called sectarian, for he who 
cavils is as deficient in logic as in common sense. Or what if Jews and Hin- 
doos and Mormons object? We do not let them nullify the Christian Sab- 
bath or the laws of marriage, and why should they not in general be subject 
to the moralities which the country recognizes as of divine authority ? 

2. To what extent shall moral training be carried ? 

'' Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth." So said the wise 
preacher, and so say all who have wisdom. No pupil in the schools should 
be allowed to blaspheme the holy name of God. From this simple fount of 
ethics fiow the virtues which bind man to man in duty and in love. Educa* 
tion cannot fulfill its office until the human heart has baen incited to the 
full recognition of the brotherhood of man and its claims. The law now 
says that instruction must be given on the nature and effects of narcotics and 
poisons, but the true teacher will rise to the gospel position, and brand the 
drunkard and drunkard maker as enemies of God and man. Similar vices 
of all kinds call for unsparing denunciation. 

3. What place shall be given to the sacred scriptures? 

I am no extremist in the matter of the Bible in schools; would not insist 
npon its use under all circumstances whatever. '' Mercy is better than sacri- 
fice," and needless offenses are not to be given. Yet this is clear, that in 
such a land as ours, and amon^ such a people, the Bible should be used in 
most of the districts, and that in all our public schools it should be a text- 
book of the highest moral authority. Legally exclude it in this sense, never ! 
Suffer it to be divided or blasphemed, never! It does not follow, however, 
that 1 would make it obligatory against consciences, or against religious or 
denominational prejudices; only let it be an established '* classic" and a 
recognized corner-stone in any system of good education. 

4. What shall be the character of the teachers employed? 

One class of qualifications, viz., the mental, is carefully investigated. 
Note the examinations made and the certificates given. And the cry is for 
higher standards and stricter questionings. Be it so, but may it not be 
deemed strange, that moral qualifications are not likewise to be ascertained 
by law, and that it is comparatively easy for immoral applicants to obtain 
the guidance of the young. True, the unworthy teacher is rarely commis- 
sioned and employed, but where is the effective barrier ? What is the legal 
security? 

Anyone whose life or habits or influences are distinctly against Christian 
"morality should be debarred from a certificate, as truly as an ignoramus; the 
former may be the most harmful in his position. This does not exclude, in 
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my judgment, the Jew or even the upright Pagan, for their ethical law may 
be on the Bible plan, but aasuredlyy it would out ofiF the unfit and vile with 
greater certainty, and rerve to elevate the moral standard of our schools. 

I wished to discuss also the extent of the teacher's authority, especially 
outside of the school premises, but haying consamed all the time which I 
am willing to employ, I will close with two needful remarks. 

First, the oriuies of the American people are said to be on a steady in- 
-crease, and that not merely among the immigrants from abroad, but as decid- 
edly among the native born. Figures show this : 

Secondly, the more highly educated are charged with a surprising propor- 
tion of all this depravity. Statistics and the newspapers have made state- 
ments which almost seem to impeach the results of our school system. 

Sach facts seem to add a peculiar significance to the subject which has 
been discussed. Alas, if the fault lies at the door of our public schools! Let 
us ponder the matter carefully, and face our duty whenever or however pre- 
sented. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prbs. L. R. Fiskb said: In the very nature and conduct of a school that is well organ- 
ized there is moral training. In a state there are rulers and subjects. There is law 
that reaches and embraces every citizen. There are duties and there are rights on the 
part of both rulers and subjects. Over against the rights of one are the duties of an- 
other. In the enforcement of these rights, and the regular discharge of the duties in- 
volved, there is moral training. Morals mean obedience to law, civil law, or law relating 
to other relations. That life is moral to the extent that there is willing obedience to law. 
In the successful management of the school there is necessarily secured cx>nsiderable 
measure of moral training. But beyond all of this, it is certainly the province and 
duty of the teacher to labor to secure the uprightness of life of the pupil. He may not 
be indifferent to the character of any of his pupils. They are put under his instruction 
and guidance that they may prepare for the responsibilities and work of later years. Is 
that boy disposed to engage in vicious practices? Has the teacher a right to pass it by, 
putting forth no effort to turn his feet into paths of virtue? We take it for granted that the 
teacher is moral, that he is addicted to no vicious or objectionable practices (of course no 
teacher in Michigan usee tobacco). Starting with his own personal moral capital, realizing 
the sacredness of his charge, and that he is to watch over the life of each pupil not leas 
morally than intellectually, the moral training of all the members of his school will be 
a result secured from day to day. It does not come within the scope of my discussion 
to speak of the dependence of the moral on the religious. Of course I believe in it, but 
leave the thought for others to develop. Certainly with God overhead and truth under- 
neath, and moral purposes and a feeling of moral responsibility at the very center of 
our life, we may and should, as teachers, so carry forward our work that it will result 
in the moral training of the young who are placed under our instruction for the de- 
velopment of genuine manhood and womanhood. 

Sdpt. J. G. Plowman said: The great city was crowded. Vast, excited throngs 
were gathered about all the news depots and bulletin boards. The first dispatches 
favored the Democrats. The Republicans were patiently silent About eight o'clock, 
a change came over the wires. The Democrats reluctantly, but good naturedly took 
the background. Two hours later, and the cannon had regained its voice; the streets, 
windows, doorways, alleys, and housetops became a ruffled sea of living, excited. 
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shouting, exulting humanity; while the earth tretnhled with the tramp of victory. But 
among all this tumult, there is no riot nor bloodshed. If you ask why, there is but one 
answer: The people are morally intelligent. At the same time, in one of the great 
European cities, the people, excited by a matter of very little moment, compared with 
the great American issue, are engagM in revolts, and are demanding revolution. Why? 
Because they are not morally intelligent. A race- war feeling outcrops very frequently 
in the South. None except the uninformed will ignore this fact. There are sections in 
the Southern States where the whites frankly admit that they take care of the ballot* 
and they further claim that we, if placed in the same situation, would do the same. 
The blacks are as cognizant of the nature of the situation as are the whites. As long 
as there is submission with one and domination with the other, peace is possible. But 
look ahead. At the present rate of increase, in the year 2000, there will be in eight of 
the Southern States, 104,000,000 of whites and 196,000,000 of blacks. None but the most 
obtuse will claim for a moment that, under such circumstances, peace would be possi- 
ble under the present system of suppressing, or limiting, the ballot. Would we avert 
bloodshed or race extermination t Then educate and moralize the whole i)eop]e, not 
the present generation — for their prejudices are unalterably formed, their destiny is 
fixed— but the young. 

Moral intelligence raises man's point of view above the horizon of clan or color; it 
makes us see that He created us (white and black) to dwell in peace, subserving the 
common interests ot humanity ; and the desire to exterminate is changed into a wish 
to elevate and humanize. 

With the patriot, it is no longer a question whether we ought to teach christian 
morals, but can we long exist without teaching this science more thoroughly. 
America's greatest statesman said, *'That government which is not founded upon 
religion cannot long stand." Our modem demogogue says, '* Our government is 
purely secular." Which is the wiser ? > 

We have, in part, followed the secular idea until some of the grand institutions of 
our fathers are well nigh overthrown, untU race-extermination is currently talked in a 
large section of our country, until the word of Qod no longer has any place in many 
of our schools, until some of our teachers are as godless as were the profane heroes 
whom they admire, and by whose bloody lives they judge modem greatness. Godless 
schools will soon make a godless nation. History tells us the fate of godless nations: 
sodoes the Bible. We are told that there is no objection to the teaching of morals^ 
but that the christian Qod must not be mentioned, because the government and schools 
are purely secular. 

What are morals in this country^? They are the science of the christian religion, 
with the idea of worship and Qod omitted. That is we can teach a part of the 
science, but we must not mention its author. There are no objections to teaching pro- 
fane history, to our filling the minds of our pupils full of the images and deeds of the 
war-butchers of the past; but we must say nothing of that character whose mission 
is to cleanse the hearts and purify the minds of men. All is pacific if we teach about 
Latin and Latin heroes, Greek and Chreek heroes or even Greek philosophers, in fact, 
anything that is dead or fossil. 

But here is a principle, a living, progressive, self-energizing science. It touches the 
islands of the sea, and they are changed from cannibalism to civilization; it enters the 
heart of man, and murder, dishonesty, drunkenness, falsehood, licentiousness, hatriid, 
profanity, and avarice flee away ; it heightens, widens, and deepens his conception of 
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life ; it permeateB the nation, ooUeges, uniTenitieB, and charitable institutions spring^ 
up as if by magic : it goes into the devastated, war-stricken south, where the govern- 
ment by force of arms, has liberated in freedom's ignorance, 5,000,000 slaves, and by 
establishing schools of every grade (schools with a God in them), it scatters the leaven 
that is to make men charitable and intelligent, and so prevent race-war and bloodshed. 
Its present, if understood, foretells, with unerring certainty, the future, not only of this 
nation, but of the world. Still this most vital principle must not enter the minds of 
our children through the agency of the school. 

And yet charitable (?) infidelity and bigotry demand silence, on this great science, in 
the public school-room. Shall we teach the law of the ** rolling spheres*' and not 
mention the law-maker I Shall we teach about the creation of the earth and say 
nothing of its Creatorl Shall we teach history, which gleams with the achievements 
oi Christianity, and not say anything of Christ I In teaching literature, shall we 
ignore the gems of christian thought which burnish its modem pages! Shall the 
teacher be dumb before the spirit of history, literature, invention, and even govern- 
ment itself, teaching simply their shadow, not their substance, that principle whose 
combat with ignorance, superstition, and darkness, makes history, creates literature, 
and awakens science! Is it not time for men to be honest on this question, to recognize 
the hypocrisy of infidelity, to demand of the old cynic his good works, *what govern- 
ments he had founded, his great charities, the good hopes with which he has inspired 
humanity, and what great, good things he has done for the world at large. 

If he has no answer, then accept that principle which is blessing the world, be loyal 
to it, teach it in all of its cosmopolitan forms. 

SuFT. Geo. Barnbb said: I have never heard anyone object to the teaching of morals 
in our public schools. We are crossing a bridge before we come to it. If we teach the 
subject in its place and in its time, it will meet no objection. We should teach it as an 
art, not as a science. 

SUFT. W. S. Pbrbt said: I don't think it necessary to teach religion from the Bible. 
Is there a faculty called conscience ? I believe there is and that the training of this 
conscience will accomplish our end. Do not think that we need to refer to the Bible 
or religion to do it. Make conscience quick and strong. Children have no more of 
eonscience than they have of geometry. Potentially they have a conscience, practi- 
eally they have not. We don*t know what method to pursue to make this conscience 
grow, and that is why we fail. We should call our pupils to exercise their opinions on 
the virtues and the vices. Conscience grows by use. Boys and girls are neither all 
good nor all bad, but they are all possibilities. Gall into activity the good natures and 
seek not to antagonize the baser natures. 

Pbbb. L. R. Fiskb said : In every State there are sovereign powers. Some one is at 
the head of the school. He has rights and duties ; his pupils have both rights and 
duties. Every good school is a system of moral training from beginning to end. All 
teachers are giving moral training in our schools. I cannot conceive of a school in 
which thift is not the case. No one should be at the head of a school who is not a 
moral man or woman. Of course no teacher usee tobaoca Teachers can thus buttress 
the moral training of the boy. Teachers must fee special responsibilitieB for the char- 
acter of pupils. 

23 
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I think ifc is La Garde who says that the resalts from the study of the 
ancient classics in continental Europe are '^ contempt for the past, incapacity 
for the future and weak eyes." This is epigrammatic, but then it is not 
altogether true. What wit would sacrifice a fine epigram to truth? Sidney 
Smith, in England, said some fifty years ago, and the thought, if not the words, 
has been dinned into the minds of the English people ever since by quite a 
large body of educational reformers : '^ If there is anything which fills refiecting 
men with melancholy and regret, it is the waste of mortal time, parental 
money and puerile happiness in the present method of pursuing Latin and 
Oreek.'' In our own country Mr. Adams voiced the thought of many in his 
'' Greek as a Fetish,'' and the great majority of those who thought with him 
and think thus, regard Latin in much the same light. 

The reason for such views is suggested in a remark of Dr. Munger, that 
he really thought during his boyhood's wrestle with Homer that the Iliad 
was written to bear out the assertions of the Greek grammar. Most of us 
have had this feeling about Cadsar and the Latin grammar; and not a few, 
I doubt not, have entertained a similar idea about Milton's Paradise Lost or 
Wordsworth's ExcurAion and the English grammar. We have emphasized 
grammatical rules and principles too much, and the facts of language and the 
thought too little — the abstract rather than the concrete has been our chief 
•concern. Not that grammar should be disregarded or its importance in 
■acquiring an adequate knowledge of a language depreciated, but the 
natural or inductive method would have the students study facts first, prin- 
ciples from the facts and the text-book of science for verification. It hopes 
thus to advance the interest in and the value of the grammar and dictionary 
as the text-books of the science of language. This is the modern method in 
scienoe, as you know, anti the rapid and gigantic strides forward made of late 
years by pursuing this method are the wonder of the age. So, too, have the 
modern languages progressed. In these, as in science, the inductive method 
is no longer an experiment. Even Hebrew and the Semitic languages which 
a dozen years ago were the ** deadest of dead languages " ( if I may be 
allowed the expression), have been recalled to life and are being studied with 
wonderful interest and spirit. There are a hundred enthusiastic students of 
these languages for the former dull, listless, lifeless one. 
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* 

According to this method a sentence or part of a sentence is placed before 
the student. The pronunciation and exact translation are given him. His 
mastery of these is tested in various ways. Let us illustrate this from Latin. 
The method is practically the same for all languages. The student has 
before him (on a blackboard if possible) " Gallia est omnis divisa in partes 
ires^*' divided into syllables and the quantities marked. The teacher points 
to Gallia and pronounces it slowly and distinctly two or three times. The 
class repeat Gallia, The teacher gives the translation Gaul and points it out 
•on the map. The class repeat Gallia, Gaul, and each writes in his note 
book Gaul. Each word is treated similarly. The sentence is pronounced as 
a whole and the English given word for word. This work is done first by 
the class in concert then individually. The absolute mastery of this work 
is now tested. The words and phrases are taken in any order, the student 
giving English for Latin and Latin for English either orally or in writing, or 
both. 

We are now ready for the second step. This is the bringing out of a good 
English translation. This may be done either in English or in Latin, though 
the latter is preferable. If this latter is chosen, the word **nonne** is written 
on the board and the teacher explains its use, as asking a question when an 
affirmative answer is expected. The question, ** Nonne Gallia est divisa f 
is given, and its answer '' Gallia est divisa" The student gets the idea in a 
moment, and similar questions will be answered with great promptness and 
vivacity. 

The student almost unconsciously grasps the relations of the parts of the 
sentence, and, at the end of this exercise, it will be translated at once into 
good Eaglish. Great care, of course, is required to get the student to think 
the Latin both in question and answer, but the results will more than repay 
the enthusiastic teacher for the time and care required. The advantages from 
developing the thought in this way are many. The words and phrases and 
the facts of etymology and syntax involved in them are gone over again and 
again. The ear and the tongue are exercised ; attention and readiness are 
developed. Professor D'Ooge, in the preface to his *' GoUoquia Latina,'' very 
aptly says in this connection: ''It will be granted that speaking Latin is sure 
to promote thoroughness. It is sure to bring exactness of pronunciation 
and accent, to give a large and ready vocabulary, to perfect the knowledge of 
forms and to make the fundamental constructions as familiar as constant use 
oan make them." This is from a teacher whom you all know, and his ex- 
perience is that of many, indeed of all who have tried it, so far as I have 
been able to l^arn. The questions are varied slightly from time to time, and 
when the first chapter is fairly well mastered, the student can give its con- 
tents in answer to less than a dozen questions. If this work is omitted a few 
simple questions showing the relations of the parts of the sentence are asked, 
and the thought thus made apparent will readily be clothed in proper English 
dress. The sentence is now analyzed into subject with modifiers, and predi- 
cate with modifiers. This is the work of a very few moments, if the student 
has any knowledge (I might say even though he has no knowledge), of Eng- 
lish grammar. In this first lesson, attention would be called at this point 
to the vowels, consonants,* accent, number and gender. The class collate the 
vowels d. i, 1, 8, e, i, from the sentence on the boaM, and English words are given 
by the class in which the same letters represent the same sounds. The 
teacher selects one and the student jots down in his grammar or note book 
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<](=fat, etc. The consonants are treated in the same manner. In these it is 
only necessary to note the letters which difFer from the ordinary English 
sonndSy e. g. the letters v and s. The words amnis tkuA partes illustrate accent 
in words of two syllables ; Oallla and divisa in those of three. Oallia and 
divisa illustrate also grammatical gender; Oallia wxi partes number. To go 
OTer this work with a class takes less time than to describe it, amd it is also 
more entertaining. This is laboratory work^ and the student is simply directed 
in his experiments while the results are verified b> the teacher, by notes and 
obseryations in the ''method/' and by the grammar. The vocabulary with 
the words arranged alphabetically is now taken up. The Latin word is 
given by the teacher ; its translation, the Latin phrase in which it occurs and 
its translation by the student, e, g. The teacher gives divisa. The answer 
is divided, Oallia est omnis divisa, Oaul is all divided. This has been found 
a very interesting and profitable exercise. The dreaded vocabulary, dreaded 
not more by the pupil than by the teacher, is now a source of genuine pleas- 
ure to both. In connection with this exercise simple English derivations are 
elicited from the class and puggested by the teacher, e. g,, divisa, division, 
divittor, divide, etc. The last exercise is a rapid review and test of the thorough 
mastery of the entire work. This is done by combining the forms and prin- 
ciples into new phrases and sentences, the same words in new combinations : 
1. Latin into English. 2. English into Latin. This furnishes also the best 
possible preparation for composition. It is composition, but with none of 
the dryness and formality of the regulation prose composition book. This 
work, like the vocabulary work, is no longer a bugbear but a source of delight. 

Before the next recitation the student is expected to practice (1) reading 
the original text, (2) translations, word for word and into good English, (8> 
giving the Latin orally and in writing, with the help of his own word for 
word translation. He is also expected to read over the notes and observations 
where he finds the facts and principles with which he has become acquainted' 
in the recitation room, and to further verify his work by reading selected 
portions of the grammar. On the following day the Latin is read, not simply 
pronounced ; from the word for word for word translation the Latin is given 
orally and in writing ; the more important facts and principles are recalled 
and the class are ready for advance work. All advance work is for some time 
done in the recitation room and directed by the teacher. The same general 
method is pursued in all the work, subject to such variations as naturally 
suggest themselves to the apt teacher. When a word or construction is once 
met with the student is expected to know it forever. If it is forgotten, the* 
teacher does not explain it, but, if possible, aids the student in recalling it. 
This is an educational principle cf much importance. What the student ha» 
thoroughly mastered is rarely forgotten ; when it is forgotten, it should be 
recalled, not treated as new. This is the condition of a continuous progress* 
Habits of observation and attention are cultivated, the memory is strength- 
ened, and these are things of inestimable value in all the work of life. 

By the inductive method the study of etymology, syntax and composition' 
is vitalized. The student is all along, even from the first day, conscious of 
results, the dreary monotony of grammar and vocabulary and the patohwork 
of First Lessons and First Beaders are all avoided, and the words and 
thoughts and spirit of a great master are taken up into the life of the stu- 
dent After the student has read a few chapters of Oassar or Xenophon in 
the manner described, he is prepared to read the rest of the writings of these 
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tnaatera with ease and rapidity and almost entirely without the aid of either 
grammar or dictionary. He reads Latin and Greek* as the student of French 
xeads Frenchi or the student of Oerman that language. The old time 
4rudging is gone. Study is pleasure;. No fear that the student thus trained 
will lose his interest in classical studies even before he leaves college. When 
a new author is taken up — ^say Uicero — one or two orations will be thoroughly 
mastered, and the student will be able to read Cicero's orations as he reads 
-those of Burke or Webster. In poetry the same method is pursued, and in 
the study of prosody the student learns to read metrically first. After read- 
ing some stwzas of Evangeline the teacher reads a few verses of Vergil, 
fioon the rythnok is caught and the principles developed. The same principles 
4kre everywhere observed ; facts firsc, principles from facts, and the grammar 
4Uid dictionary for reference. 

It is proposed by those who are the leaders in this movement to prepare 
jpecial vocabularies for the earlier read authors, Caspar, Oicero, Vergil and 
Xenophon. When the student has mastered, for example, the Helvetian war, 
that is thirty chapter of 0»sar, he will be provided with a vocabulary which 
contains sncn worJs and such words only as are found in the remaining 
chapters of the first book, and have not been met with before. The next one 
will contain those words which are found in the second book but not in the 
first, and so on. In the notes and observations the same principle will be 
observed in respect to syntax. The nee* ssary helps for inductive teaching 
are in course of preparation by enthusiastic scholars in various parts of the 
country, under the geneial direction of Professor Harper. Much of this 
work has already been done in Hebrew and the Semitic languages. Scholars 
are engaged in preparing a method for New Testament Greek. The work has 
been begun in Latin and Greek, and it is not to be doubted that Michigan, 
which has already done so much for classical study in the past, will have some 
honorable part in this revival. No scholar, in America at least, can fail to 
Appreciate the service which such men as Professor Boise, formerly of the 
University of Michigan, the late Professor Elisha Jones, Professor Frieze and 
others have rendered — ^a service vastly broader than their respective depart- 
ments. The noble service of the past is the promise and prophecy of noble 
.service in the future. The parsing years bring with them ever increasing 
demands and an ever more imperative call for progress. We must lighten 
the burdens of the rising generation, kindle a neir enthusiasm, gather up the 
labors of the self sacrificing heroes of the past and, if possible, attain unto 
better things. The present demands larger results and better results for the 
time and energy spent in classical study. The inductive method claims to 
give these. All that is best in other methods is conserved. Exact and critical 
-scholarship is increased* The greatest enthusiasm is amused. The student 
is inspired by the spirit and life as well as by the thought and language of 
distant lands and by-gone ages. The narrowing commercial tendencies of ihi 
present and its increasing materialiitm are corrected by a broader culture and 
A larger sympathy. Its claims are certified by success in other fields of 
knowledge, and in other parts of the language field. Let us cordially welcome 
the young giant, prove him and if he can only make good his claims here at 
he has elsewhere we shall soon se«> classical study in the place it once held, 
«nd deserves to bold, in the educational system and in the popular favor. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Pbof. B. L. D*Oogb said: As I had no opportunity of conferring with Prof. 
Stuart, or of reading his paper before coming to this meeting, it had not occurred to 
me that there were possible two ways of interpreting the above subject ; the one, that 
the term ** Natural Method'' referred to that process of teaching a foreign language by 
the oral method without grammar, championed by Dr. Sauveur and his followers ; the 
other, that the *' Natural Method" meant the method natural to the man who is teach- 
ing it. The latter understanding is the one adopted by the Professor; who, in his own 
case, makes it mean the ''Inductive Method,*' and who has limited it to the study of 
Latin only. This, to be sure, is a subject in which I am much interested, and it is one 
which I am glad to discuss; but as I took the subject in whai appears to me to be it» 
more natural and evident sense, and, as I know that many of you have taken it in the 
same sense, I will take the liberty of saying a word about that first, and then try to 
show its application to the method so well described in the paper. 

That there is something in a name, in spite of what the i>oet has said on that subject,, 
is well demonstrated by the happy baptism given to the method now under discussion,, 
the so-called natural method. I believe it is largely responsible for much of the vogue- 
that the method has had. The name implies, in the first place, a discovery of what is 
natural; and, in the second place, assumes that all other methods are unnatural and 
irrationaL Though its educational status has been often discussed and settled, it 
possesses the well known characteristic of Banquo's ghost and must be laid again and 
again, that the newer and younger teachers may have an emliightened conscience on 
the matter, and may not be led estray by the glittering but shallow successes that the 
method has scored. 

There is a popular and therefore wide-spread belief that the ability to speak a Ian- 
guai^e is the surest index of acquaintance with it; while in reality speaking it is merely 
a knack, or an acquirement, something like piano playing or telegraphy, and is, in it- 
self, quite devoid of any eduoatory value. For example, German boys coming to this- 
country, soon speak English almost as well as their mother tongue; but they have not- 
therefore broadened their minds or increased their stock of ideas. They simply ase two* 
sets of symbols for the same thoughts. To add to the authority of my statements and 
settle the whole matter quite conclusively, let me quote to you the opinions of some of 
the ablest teachers in the land. 

Prof. Calvin Thomas, of the University, in a paper read before the schoolmasters' 
club, says: ** The value of the ability to speak a foreign language lies along one 
of two lines, it ought to be either practical or educational. Of the forruer, the 
attainable results of teaching students in the class room to speak a foreign Ian-- 
guage, are so inaigniflcant as to be utterly devoid of any practical value out in the 
world. The ability to speak a foreign language is a matter of practice, not of men* 
tal discipline. The teaching of a modem or ancient language should be thorough 
and scientific. In the laying of this foundation, a certain amount of colloquial practice 
is desirable. There are some things about a language that are needful to learn, whicb 
can really be learned in this way better and faster than in any other. But it should be 
treated not as itself the end of study, but as a means to an end, that end being linguistio- 
and literary scholarship." 

Prof. Morris, of Williams, in his excellent monograph on the " Study of Latin,'' 
•ays : " This is not intended to imply that the natural method may not be an Impor- 
tant help in preparatory work, but only that it is entirely incapable of affording; 
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any drill in scientific thinking. The natural method is absolutely Talueless as an 
educating tool, and the learning of a new language by simple imitation leaves the 
mind very much where it was before. It duplicates the power of expression, but 
neither doubles it nor gives a single new idea to be expressed." In the index for May, 
1884, Prof. Lodeman, in speaking of the Meisterschaft system, says: *'Any method 
that aims at making grown people learn like children, and claims that reflection, judg- 
ment, in short, all rational aids should be avoided as dangerous, is unnatural and un- 
philosophical.'* 

From the November and December numbers of the Academy for 1886, I quote 
the following opmions of well known scholars : Dr. K. F. Becker says: ''The fre- 
quently praised methods of learning foreign languages without grammatical foun 
dation, can, to be sure, lead to a certain fluency of speech but not to a thorough com- 
mand of the language. For mind development these methods are positively injurious." 

Prof. W. T. Hewett, of Cornell, says, " The scientific method of teaching language 
requires that all the powers should be enlisted in the work. A defect of the so-called 
' natural ' method is that it appeals to the memory exclusively. The oral method 
should be assigned to its true place. It is an important and valuable aid in training 
the ear to understand the spoken language. It is fallacious, however, to hope to im- 
part to all students the ability to speak a foreign language fluently. Few would have 
occasion to use the lang^uage, if acquired. It is a valuable aid in the mastery of gram- 
matical forms. The manifest merit of the natural method should not be obscured by 
the exclusive claim that it is a substitute for and should displace other recognized and 
approved systems of instruction. As an accompaniment of higher study, it will 
perform a useful, and possibly an indispensable part. 

Prof. H. C. Brandt, of Hamilton College, says: '< When * Spreohfertigkeit' is aimed 
at the natural method it is the proper and only one to use, but it will not do when any- 
thing else but the speaking of a language is aimed at." 

Geo. A. Baoon, says: ''The advocates of the natural method have always failed to 
recognise that the differences in the conditions under which a language is to be learned 
necessitate changes in methods of instruction. This is seen in their failure to discern 
the difference in the mental environment between childhood and maturity.'* 

From these opinions we may fairly infer that the natural method has a place, but 
that its advocates have claimed too much for it. Its mission seems to have been to 
get us away from our former slavishness to grammar to a more rational procedure; 
but, like all reforms, it has gone to the opposite extreme. Even Dr. Sauveur, perhaps 
the leader of the movement, seems to have a glimmer of this fact himself, for he does 
not go to the length of banishing grammar entirely as some of his disciples have done, 
but says, " In my thought it is absolutely wrong to begin the study of a language with 
grammar. It is not natural ; " but further, " when the moment has come, teaoh the 
pupil grammar completely, deeply, philosophically.'* Now, if the method has use and 
place, what is it? Its use may be divided into two general classes. 

A. To give a speaking knowledge of the language. If one*s aim is to learn simplr 
how to speak, how to become master of a small vocabulary of common words and 
idioms, let him use the natural method by all means. As Professor Heness, of Yale» 
well says : " If yon would learn to speak, speak. By reading, writing and grammar 
yon wont learn to speak.*' ThiM, then, is not at all to be recommended for its educa- 
tional, but only for its practical value, e. g. to men who need tho language or a smat- 
tering of it for their buaineai or for oonveoienoe in traveling. The number of saoh cases 
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in our Bohools and oolleges is comparatiTely small. Those that need to speak a 
language can best acquire it hy a short residence in the country- whose language is 
sought, or bj living in a family of its natives in this country. The real conditiona of 
leamiiig bv the natural method are then realized far better than by the artificial 
methods transplanted to the school room. We may, I think, leave out of consideration 
then, the first use of the natural method for two reasons already apparent; first, 
because it has no educatory value, and se«)ondly because its results are of no practical 
use to most of those that follow it. 

The second use it may have is : 

B. To assitit in the acquirement of a scientific knowledge of a language. By scien- 
tific knowledge I mean that familiarity which can come onlj from a careful observa- 
tion of the facts and principles of a language, their thorough mastery and their repeated 
use. Prof. Stuart has already indicated in his paper how this may be done with the " iz^ 
•ductive method." Flrof. ELarper, of Yale, its foremost advocate, urges this use of the 
natural method strongly, and says in his "Inductive Qreek Method,** under ''Sugges- 
tions to teachers:** '' Introduce conversation in Greek upon the text if possible ; it relieves 
the monotony of a recitation ; it fixes the text more firmly in mind ; it teaches the pujMl 
to think in the language he is studying.^* I make constant use of this combination of 
methods in my own classes, both in Latin and in Gi-eek, with the best results. Espe- 
cially in the earlier stages of the study it is of great advantage. Added to an exact study 
of grammatical facts, whether by the inductive method or any other, the natural 
method gives enthusiasm, exactness in pronunciation by cultivation of the ear and 
vocal organs, increase in vocabulary, and great familiarity with forms and construc- 
tions. 

As regards the respective merits of the inductive and the deductive methods of study- 
ing language, there remains time to say but little. I gladly acknowledge the many 
claims to consideration that the inductive method presents. But, for one, see danger 
in separating inductive and deductive too rigidly. We get our knowledge in both ways. 
The great infiuence that scientific research has exerted is felt in all lines of work, and 
its triumph includes much of the domain of philology. But let us not be carried away 
by the scientific spirit to such an extent as to banish all deductive means of getting 
knowledge just because they are so. Let us not expect too much of our pupils, let us 
not demand of a boy of fourteen a power of observation, generalization and proof that 
might tax many a mature mind. This is the warning note I would sound, while agree- 
ing in the main with the method explained and recommended in the paper. And, 
finally, let us not forget that the teacher is greater than the method; and that he is to 
use a method, but let no method use him. It has been well said, that a man*s reverence 
for method usually varies inversely with his intellectual breadth. We want no machine 
teachers. That is bad enough in politics. Let me conclude with a few appropriate 
words from Prof. Tomlinson, of Butger*s college in the Index for 1884 : ** No careful, 
competent teacher will bind himself to any one method. He strives to rise above his 
method, as a man is better than the thought of man. In every recitation there must 
and will be a constant mingling of all methods. No teacher should confine himself to 
4»e method, but be conversant with all and hold to the proven good of each.** 
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The first principle of the kindergarten method is self activity. That the 
-child may reach a harmonious development of his whole being, he must grow 
freely in all directions. No growth or development takes place without 
activity, use is the law of intellectual and spiritual as well as of physical in- 
-crease hence all-sided activity is necessary to all-sided development. Growth 
in one direction should not be allowed to supersede growth in another. The 
cultivation of the physical and of the moral nature should go hand in hand 
with the training of the intellect. 

Until the fullest development of all the powers and possibilities of the 
human being is reached, education is not complete. 

Froebel was the first educator to bring a wide study of human nature to 

^bear upon child life and to reduce to an orderly system the results of his 

•observations. He studied not only the child, but the history of the human 

race in its strivings after culture, and found that the race is epitomized in 

the individual. 

The race began in perfect ignorance of itself and its surroundings and 
reached its present state of mental, moral and spiritual culture through 
repeated experiments and experiences. In a like manner the child begins 
with every thing to learn, and he comes to complete posession of his faculties 
and a knowledge of the world around him through corresponding stages of 
development So Froebel arrived at the oondusion that the education of the 
* child should be conducted as ''God has conducted the education of the hum- 



man race." 



The education of the race has come through its activities which have been 
conditioned by material things. Begarding the child as the race in miniature, 
froebel provided material by which the child may learn by doing. He sul^ 
stitutes experience for instruction and action for abstract learning. 

''The undeveloped mind," he says, "needs sensuous impressions, the visible 
sign,in order to arrive at an understanding of truth * * the deepest 
need of childhood is to make the intellectual itai own through symbols.'' 

Froebel regarded all phenomena as the signs of spiritual truth, and oon- 
fliden the study of nature of great importance. OhUdren must first read the 

24 
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book which Ood hag given humanity to read in its childhood, namely, the* 
world which He created and in which he manifests his divine thoughts. Not 
till this part of the child's education is brought into a certain stage of forward- 
ness did Froebel consider that the child should be given books. He would 
have a knowledge of ideas wait upon a knowledge of things. To live with 
books and be ignorant of nature and of the facts and laws in the midst of 
which our lives are placed, was to Froebel no less senseless than irreligious. 
The objects of the material world Froebel regarded as God's gifts to the 
human race, provided out of his loving kindness for our education. Out of 
the many objects suited to all stages of man's development, Froebel chose a 
few which should epitomize the world of matter in its most salient oharac- 
teristicB and arranged them in an order suited to the different stages of the 
child's development. These objects he called the kindergarten gifts. 

Some one has said: " Each of the gifts in its place is the small end of a. 
large problem which the child is continually working out from the center in 
which he stands, into ever widening circles, from which he may again take 
into his mind and heart all the truths worth knowing, which go to make up 
a life worth living." 

The gifts are accompanied by appropriate occupations which enable the 
child to put into permanent form the ideas which he receives, their study. 

''Man is a creative being," Froeble repeats again and again. By this he- 
means that out of given material man may make new combinations, for in 
this sense only can man be said to create. By the use of the occupations, this 
creative instinct is fostered in the child, and his inner thought and purpose 
finds outward expression, and by being thus expressed reveals the child'a- 
poflsibilities to himself. 

The gifts are divided into three groups, suited to different stages of the 
child's mental growth. The first group consists of the first and second gifts 
and is intended to give the child a basis for the classification of his ideas of 
color, size, form, position and number. The child of five or six years of age 
has enough material in his mind for it to work upon for a long time, but he 
has often no means of gaining control of what he knows. His ideas are 
unclassified and indistinct. Bain says, "To know classification is to be 
cultivated." We may assist the child in the study of these gifts to take his- 
first steps toward culture. 

The first gift is composed of six soft, elastic, worsted balls, comprising the 
primary, and secondary colors. The ball was chosen by Froebel to be the first 
link in his chain of objects because it is the simplest shape, yet the one from 
which all others may be derived. It is the form most readily grasped by the 
mind as well as by the hand. Its elasticity and mobility bring it very near to 
animate nature, and thus to the child's sympathies. The bright colors are 
repeated in fruits and flowers ; the shape is the ''ground form " of nature. 

Every child loves to invest his playthings with personality. Biohter has 
beautifully said: "Every bit of wood is a gilded flower rod to the child, on 
which fancy can bud hundred leaved roses; in the eyes of wonder working 
Jancy, every Aaron's rod blossoms." 

Through the many games played with the balls of this gift, the child maj 
be led into a very fairy land of wonders — ^the world around him. 

By the use of the ball the child gains a distinct idea of the spherical form 
and of its universality in the world of nature. He also gains ideas of color 
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which form a uncleiiB aronnd whioh all other ideas of color may groap them- 
Belves. 

The balls maybe made the subject of language and reading lessons. Their 
mobility and elasticity make them especially valuable in teaching words denot- 
ing actioD. Accompanying this gift we have the occupations of assorting colors, 
pricking and crayoning pictures of balls, and modeling balls with clay and 
coloring them when dry. 

The second gift consists of a wooden sphere, cube and cylinder. This gift 
illustrates the law upon which Froebel built his educatiooal system. Thia 
law is sometimes called the law of unity, more often the law of the connection 
of contrasts or opposites. 

This law had long been recognized as goyeming all things in the material 
and intellectual world, but Froebel was the first to apply it to methods of 
education. 

Every idea which we have is based upon some object, and the clearness of 
the idea depends upon the extent of our knowledge of all the details of the 
object. We gain this knowledge through observation and comparison. In 
order to compare we must recognize differences. The most distinct differ- 
ences form relative contrasts which are connected by that which has a resem- 
blance to each. Thinking, therefore, is a connection of contrasts or opposites 
in the mind. 

Froebel recognized this truth and realized how important it is that the- 
child be early taught to reoosmize differences by the comparison of contrasts. 
Slight differences are not readily recognized, so to the child strong contrasts 
should be first presented. This is done in the second gift. 

The sphere and cube are exactly in contrast as to their form. The sphere 
has only one surface and no edges or corners. The cube has many faces, 
edges and corners. The sphere is unchangeable in all positions, while the 
cube presents different aspects according to its position with reference to the 
eye. The sphere has always a tendency to motion, the cube to rest. To- 
unite these two opposites the cylinder is given. Its curved surface resembles- 
the sphere, and its two faces and edges the cube. Then, too, when placed oa 
its face it resembles the cube in inertness and when rolled on its side it 
appears almost as mobile as the sphere. This gift is sometimes called the- 
type of the universe, because the whole universe of form may be classified 
under its three forms; sphere, cube and cylinder. There are numberless 
devices by which the child may be led to discover this truth. 

A cabinet of form may be made in whioh a shelf may be devoted to the sphere 
and all forms related to it, another shelf devoted to the cube and its relatives,, 
a third to the cylinder family. If a fourth shelf be provided where strangers- 
in no way related to one of the three forms may be entertained, the child will 
soon be led to discover that there are no strangers in the world of form. 
Now, if the sphere be rapidly revolved in all positions, the child will discover 
its unchangeableness. It the cylinder be revolved about an axis parallel to its- 
plain faces, a sphere will appear enclosed in an indistinct cylinder. If the- 
cnbe be revolved about an axis passing through the center of opposite faces,, 
it will appear a cylinder. This device shows the child that each form is an 
evolution from and a part of the same source ; that all form is embodied in 
the sphere. Thus the child gains a glimpse of the great law of unity under* 
lying all things. 

The second gtou^ of |^f ts is composed of the third, fourth, fifth and sixth. 
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These are yarionsly diyided cubes and are asnally called the '' bailding gifts." 
With these gifts the child's instinctive desire to inyestigate and to know the 
•esseuce of things is satisfied. The cabes may be taken apart and built up 
again. With them the child can represent many of the objects he sees 
around him. Froebel said that the order of his building gifts was such that 
in their use the child could represent the world's great building epochs from 
Egypt to Oreece. These gifts are yery yaluable as a means of making the 
child practically acquainted with the elements of geometry. In the third 
gift he works with the cube; in the fourth with the parallelopipedon ; in the 
fifth the triangular prism is emphasized and in the sixth the square prism. 
It will be readily seen that this group of gifts presents a much wider field for 
language and number exercises. It also offers an excellent basis for mathe- 
matical and architectural drawing, which may be carried to the highest 
grades of the public schools. 

The third group comprises the remaining four gifts, the 7th, 8th, 9th and 
10th which present planes, lines and points. In the 7th gift almost unlimited 
opportunity is giyen for study and practical work in plane geometry. The 
enclosing of space by lines may be studied in the 8th and 9th. The 10th gift 
is composed of lentils which represent the point. 

The order of the gifts is from solid to surface, from surface to line, from 
line to point. With the occupations this order is reyersed. We begin with 
the point and end with the solid. The gifts are analytical, the occupations 
synthetic 

It would be impossible in the limits of this paper to answer difinitely how 
much of the kindergarden methods may be applied to the public school. 
Those who haye thoroughly studied the system belieye it to be founded upon 
nature's laws. If this be true then the spirit of the system should be carried 
through the entire course of study. 

It has long been admitted that when the school withholds all work from 
the restless hands of childhood it greatly lessens the good which it might 
accomplish. 

''The hand and head being jointed by nature ought not to be separated by 
^lucation." is one of Froebel's principles. The school as well as the kinder- 
garten recognizes the necessity of giving ** things before words," but in the 
schools this has been applied only to the inleading process in the growth of 
the intellect The fact that in the expressive or outleading process, things 
should also come before words, has been overlooked. 

Hailman says: ** It has been conceded that in the growth of insight, in the 
formation of accurate ideas, expression is needed as much as impression, that 
the intellect owes much to the refiex action which comes from efforts to 
formulate knowledge in words. But it has been overlooked that the more 
or less plastic ezpresaion of ideas by the hands, with the help of suitable 
materi tl, holds to their formulation in words very much the same relation 
that things holds to symbols ; that in expression, too, it is necessary to bring 
things before words." 

The young child is endowed with great curiosity and a desire for investiga- 
tion, which is shown by the constant doing with the hands. These desires 
give great opportunity to the skillful teacher, for if suitable material be 
provided for mind and hand, habits of physical and mental activity will be 
acquired which will inflnenoe the whole life. 
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If these desiies are not gratified they are dulled, and a mental apathy 
takes place from which many are never aroused. 

Among the occupations of the kindergarten system which may be carried 
into the schools we find clay modeling, paper folding from squares, circles, and 
triangles, paper cutting and pasting, paper cutting, drawing, mat weaving, 
pricking, crayoning, cardboard modeling and parquetry pasting. No one 
who has made a careful and unprejudiced study of the kindergarten system 
sees in the beautiful productions of childish hands, mere fancy work, but he 
recognizes their value as means of physical, mental and moral culture. One 
writer says that the command ''know thyself is impossible of fulfillment 
except through obedience to the injunction ''know what thou canst do." 

"Who can count the fettered powers and gifts that drop from the tree of life 
like unripe fruit because they had no scope for exercise, because the soul was 
never brought out from its darkness." 

"Oome, let us live with the children.'' 

DISCUSSION. 

bUPT. A. S. Hall said : What and how much wUl depend a great deal on the condi- 
tion of the school and the public sentiment with reference to the work. If the school 
is already well graded and doing the work that should be done, more of the kinder* 
garten material can be used than under other conditions. Nevertheless, the public 
feeling towards the work will be a large factor in the matter. If the work ii juat being 
introduced and the public is not speciallj in favor of the methods, it should be used 
only in primary grades while the people are being educated. If it is thought desirable 
to adopt the work in other grades, it should not advance faster than a grade a year. 

The first gift may be used very effectively in the first grade reading, especially the 
beginners' class, furnishing objects, form and colors with which the child is to associate 
words, sounds and word forms. This gift may also serve as an introduction to num- 
bers. In other grades fractions may be tanght by means of the third and fifth gifts. With 
the third gift i, i, i, f , f • i> if 3-4^,3-8^^. 4.3.24^^, 6-^-1, can be made very dear to 
the child. With the fifth gift h l-0« 1-27 and all the various fractions growing out of 
these combinations can be presented to the young pupil. By a peculiar combination of 
the parts of the fifth gift 1-18 and the numerous fractions growing out of combinations 
of two, three, four, etc. , twelfths may all be easily and thoroughly taught. But we must 
not overlook clay modeling and the results to be obtained from this part of the work, 
taking hold, as it does, of entirely another side of the pupil's nature. To say nothing 
of the purely manual training it furnishes, in giving delicacy of touch and deftness, 
much can be obtained from this in the way of close observation and careful comparison 
of objects that are to be reproduced in clay. How many of us go through the world 
half blind because we were not taught to use our eyes in our youth. How many of us 
ooold model a pear leaf or a plum leaf or many of the forms that we see very often, 
yet do not really see. Not that that knowledge woufd be specially valuable, but the 
habit that this work would establish would b^ of almost inestimable worth in leadmg 
us to see more in nature around us every day. But this clay modeling has another 
value for the school. Drawing of flat forms, I mean simply pictures, has no very larire 
educational value. If the pupil is taught to work the clay he can make his own forms 
and have real objects before him for representation on paper. In this way much 
expense can be saved the public which would otherwise be necessary if this plan of 
drawing were followed. 
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Space would not permit that all the subjects of school work should be mentioned 
-separately. The ingenious teacher, who thoroughly understands the system, will find 
A thousand and one places where these methods may be used in reading, numbers, 
language, science, and, in fact, every branch taught in the public schools. 

Pbof. Johm Ooodison said : Am personally in sympathy with the work, but think 
that fVoebel*s view of psychology, on which he based his system, is very erroneous. The 
greatest value of the system is in cultivating the idea of form. The process of analysis 
:and synthesis must be united. 

As a teacher of drawing for thirty-five years, I at this time wish to enter an em- 
phatic protest against the kindergarten system of teaching drawing. The paper fold- 
ing by lines, etc., does not give the child a proper idea of representing form. 



METHODS OF TEACHING EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 

AND NAKCOTICS. 
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EducatioDi in its highest and trnest sense, recognizes the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral being of the child, and demands the harmonious unfolding 
and deyelopment of this threefold nature. 

Train only the physical attributes of the child and you make an animal of 
him; direct all your attention to his intellectual faculties and you may pro- 
duce a prodigy, but you will ruin him for his best usefulness in life; cultivate 
his moral nature exclusively and too frequently you develop a fanatic. 

True education consists in so stimulating and developing the physical, in- 
tellectual and moral faculties of the child that he may be fitted to occupy 
the best position in life that his natural powers, thus trained, will permit; 
that he may be useful to his fellow men, of value to the community, and as 
important a factor as possible in making this world better. 

Any system of education which fosters the growth of one or two of these 
powers and permits the others to become dwarfed by^ inactivity or neglect, 
*' when weighed in the balance will be found wanting?' 

True education not only stimulates the development of the phys'cal, intel- 
lectual and moral faculties of the child, but it also cautions us to beware of 
the enervating effects of some of the attendant characteristics of abnormal 
higher civilization. In other words, if we would escape the doom of Assyria, 
Greece and Rome, we must shun many of the paths and by-ways of luxury 
and indulgence. True education restrains us and says ''nay'' when custom 
or habit too frequently invites us to partake of forbidden fruit. Ah I well may 
we tremble when we turn our thoughts toward ourselves I 

Many of the seeming demands of our modern society are in direct violation 
of the laws of harmonious unfolding and development of him, who, having 
been created in the image of his Maker, and who may, if he will, think God's 
thoughts after Him. 

The use of narcotics and intoxicants has been carried on to such an alarm- 
ing extent, among our English speaking people, that the State has been 
forced to recognize the monster evil and suggest a remedy for its overthrow 
and banishment. This use interferes with the perfect development of those 
three God-given faculties. 

There are many diseases of the mind, the body and the moral nature 
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which physicians well know are caused by alcohol, but which the pablic 
generally is not aware are produced by this agent. 

It causes a chronic inflammation of the brain and of all the other neryes of 
the body ; it hinders the perfect development of the mental faculties ; it pre- 
cludes the formation of strong, symmetrical character ; it stimulates the 
lower nature at the expense of the spiritual and higher. Evidently then 
this study should have a yery important place in our system of education. 

While much is being done in the detailed improyement of our systems, in 
respect both of matter and manner, this one most pressing necessity has been 
sadly overlooked. To prepare the young for the stern duties of life is 
tacitly admitted by all to be the end which parents and schools should have 
in view. And fortunately the value of the things taught and the correct'^ 
ness of the methods followed in teaching them are now universally judged by 
their fitness to this end. 

The propriety of substituting for an exclusively classical training, a train- 
ing in which the modern languages should have a share is argued on the 
ground that it better fits the youth for usefulness in life. The necessity of 
increasing the amount of science is urged for like reasons. Why should it 
not be argued on the'same principle, that every child in the republic, through 
the school, should be taught and intelligently warned concerning the effects 
of alcoholic drinks, tobacco and kindred narcotics. And is it not of vital' 
importance to interest and arouse teachers in order to secure existing laws 
risgarding this study ? 

It is conceded by the best legislators of some of our States, and indeed by 
every thoughtful person, that the hope of the nation in respect to the use of 
alcohol and narcotics is in the education of the young. If this new education 
— scientific temperance — is to give to the world a generation of total 
abstainers, as we expect it will, then like the little Holland lad who held his 
hand over the dangerous opening of the dike, teachers must throw themselves^ 
against these dangerous openings which are admitting the waters of destruc- 
tion, by faithfully oomplymg with the law — ^becoming scientific temperance 
workers in their schools. 

Thousands of boys grow up with the idea that beer and cider are not very 
bad drinks, and that tobacco is really quite a good thing. Tbey smoke and 
chew long before tbey are out of their teens, and the knowledge of the taste 
of beer and* whisky follows hard on the heels of that of tobacco. And it is- 
not until they experience the poisonous effects upon their own systems that 
they become convinced of their injurious character. 

In accordance with the laws of the Srate of Michigan it is an encouraging 
fact that teachers are now required to inform themselves somewhat as to the- 
nature of alcohol and narcotics, and their action on the human system, and 
so prepare themselves to give sound instruction to their pupils. 

What the American people need on this vital theme is instruction. They 
need to know what the physiological action of alcohol is. They need to know 
that alcohol is a poison; that it is a narcotic; that it does not build up 
tissue as a food ; that the legitimate result' of its use is to weaken important 
organs, to interfere with their proper physiological functions, to alter tissue, 
to partdyze the nerves and nerve centers, to destroy the freedom of the will, 
to obliterate the power of distinguishing between right and wrong, to 
paralyze the higher nature and to let loose the lower, thus opening the way 
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to crime and finally destroying the highest type of animal creation — body and 
soaK 

If the American people can be tanght that all this is the natural and 
necessary resalt of alcoholic drinks it will go far towards undermining the 
influence of this terrible evil in oar land, for many of our well disposed 
citizens believe their use as a beverage may be harmless and even beneficial, 
and it id only their abuse that is to be deplored. 

I am firmly convinced that the State expects from its teachers a prepara- 
tion on their part for the work of giving scientific instruction upon the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

The te tcher should be more or less familiar with the manufacture of alco- 
hol, for it is well known to m^'n of science that alcohol does not exist ready 
formed in nature, but is always the product of art. 

The instructor should be able to explain to his pupils that grain is con- 
verted into malt by sprouting ; that malt is changed into work by solution, 
aud that work is converted into intoxicating drinks by fermentation; that 
fermented liquors subjected to the process of distillation, give as a product, 
ardent spirits. He may know the relative percentages of alcohol iu fer- 
m* nted and distille*! liquors. 

The teacher should be acquainted with the properties of alcohol, itsinfiam- 
mable nature, its hardenini; effect upon animal tissue, its irritating proper- 
ties, its coagulating effect upon albuminous substances, its antiseptic nature; 
in short, its murderous antagonism to life and against man, living, while it 
nourishes, protects, and arrests decay of all dead flesh. And more impor- 
tant still, the instructor should know the action of alcohol and narcotics 
upon the tissues and organs of the human body. 

It is then evident that from the primary grade to the high school, from the 
lowest class in the district school to the ITuiversity, the ^y must be tanght 
and trtined, not told, that tobacco, cider, beer, and whisky are poisons and 
that used as a beverage they always endanger the drinker in proportion to the 
amount taken. 

The teacher must impart to the pupil what science has proved to be true, 
whether or not it coincides with his ideas. To do this sucoessf ully text-books 
on this subject must be used. 

Oral instruction, with our present imperfect preparation as teachers, would 
be very inaccurate, since we have had comparatively little drill in methpds of 
tea hing this new study, or in the matter to be taught. 

In the primary grades, where the pupils are learning to read, the teacher 
can give, as often as twice a week, an oral lesson on thiR subject of not less 
than ten minutes. These lessons should be illustrated truths, adapted to 
young minds, by using all the modem objective methods of teaching. 

The wise teacher will realize that the first and main object of these lessons 
is to impress upon the young minds the reasons why they should not drink 
cider, beer, wine nr other alcohols, and why they should not use tobacco in 
any form. It will be necessary to teach with this some of the simple laws of 
health and a little relative physiology. The child must know something 
about the stomach, the brain, and their functions before he can understand 
how cider or tobacco will injure them. 

Certainly it will be admitted by all that time at least will not be wanting 
in lover grades for this instruction. We have recently introduced the 
kindergarten as an aid to primary work, and still there is room. 

26 
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Interesting stories to illustrate the evil effects of drink and the filthy habit 
of nsing tobacco^ opium and other drugs oan be read frequently. If the 
teacher be thoroughly awakened to the possibilities of temperance, story 
papers can be procured for supplementary reading as early as second year. 

If the State is in earnest let suitable papers be secured for all lower 
grades; the cost will be but a trifle, and discretion on the teacher's part, with 
use of tact, will enable her to introduce songs and recitations, illustrating 
our subject, even iu the kindergarten department. Let this teaching begin 
with the pupils' efforts to read intelligently. Let more, infinitely more, of 
this literature appear in our ordinary first, second, third and other readers. 
Let mottoes be hung in the schoolroom alongside of '' Ood bless our school" 
and kindred sentiments. 

Let the primary teacher do her duty, untrammeled by the public opinion 
— ^to teach the child from an early age to hate tobacco, as little Robert Read 
did, — ^to loathe, abhor, to have his very soul, in the first lispings of knowledge, 
stirred with strong disgust, at the mere mention of the dark beverage of 
hell ; and the battle for truer, hij^her civilization will be more than half won. 

As soon as the child is able to read, at least at. the beginning of the third 
year in school, he should pursue this branch with an endorsed text-book used 
for supplementary reading and as a basis of language lessons, with examina- 
tions. The language of the book should be simple and direct. ''' The house 
I liye in," and similar books would be excellent for this grade of work were 
each chapter a little more extensive in its explanations of the effects of the 
use of tobacco. 

This course might be pursued through the third and fourth years, with cor- 
responding oral instruction, as mentioned for previous grades. Pupils of 
the fifth grade should continue this branch as a regular text-book study ; as 
the basis for language, story writing and easy essays, or moral lessons. 

In the next grade they will be ready to take, if thought advisable, a more 
advanced book of an endorsed series, as a regular study or reader, with writ^ 
ten examinations, as a basis of language lessons and compositions. 

Through the seventh or eighth grade this subject should be further pur- 
sued, in c mnection with physiology, as a regular text-book study. 

Examinations and requirements for passing this subject should be as rigid 
as those for any other study in the grade. 

,/ The books for these grades need not teach technical physiology, but rather 
^ch plainly the origin, nature, and effects of alcoholic drinks and tobacco, 
with enough physiology to understand some of the simplest laws of health. 

The books of the first four or five years should lay particular stress upon 
the evils of tobacco and cider, as it is well known they are the stepping 
Atones to the drinking habit. Many teachers can testify that one of the 
worst evils they have to contend with in che schoolroom is the effects of 
tobacco upon the young boy. 

Parents and teachers do not seem to be as yet sufficiently aroused regarding 
the magnitude of the evil of the use of tobacco by the young. 

As the use of alcohol is much less common among the young than the use 
of tobacco the latter is at the present time working greater injury among 
boys than the former. 

In the lower grades, while fighting against alcohol it should be recognised 
that other evUs, though more quietly, are just as surely sapping the strength 
and destroying the vigor of the youth of this generation. 
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Bat a very small per cent of onr pnpih, and those generally of the better 
olass, the class that least needs scientific temperance, eyer reach the high 
school. Therefore the preceding grades afford the only opportunities for the 
schools to reach these overwhelming majorities of onr f nture citizens. 

Thus we see the highest and best teaching of scientific temperance shoold 
'be constantly given in those grades. 

In this way, with competent instructors and good endorsed text-books^ 
pupils who leave school at the end of the grammar or intermediate grades 
will understand why they should be total abstainers, and fit those who go on 
to the high school, who are to be the leaders of society and molders of 
opinions, to pursue a more advanced and technical treatment of the subject* 

Experiments should be frequently made before each class, but they should 
be the illustration or proof of the statements of the lesson, which should be 
the chief thing. 

The teaching of this subject has been made a ridiculous failure by the 
attempt in ungraded schools to make one book, and that often a high school 
book, fit all pupils. This instruction must be as well graded to the capaci- 
ties of each class as the modern school readers are. Truth is just as true and 
scientific when told in easy words as when put into stilted technicalities, which 
the child can not comprehend. 

We gratefully recognize the prodigious efforts put forth by the large pub- 
lishing houses at great expense to place in our hands suitable charts and text- 
books, for showing the evil effects of alcohol and narcotics. Many of these 
oharts and fiBxt-b*K>ks have been largely used in our State. But said books 
and charts of the future must carefully avoid the error of over statement. 
Assertion without reason weakens a cause ; the facts are sufficient. 

The books should teach : That alcohol and narcotics are dangerous and 
seductive poisons; that as cider, beer and wine contain alcohol they are dan- 
gerous drinks and to be avoided ; that they are the product of a fermenta- 
tion which changes food to a poison ; that it is the nature of a little of any 
liquor containing alcohol to create an appetite for more which is apt to be- 
come uncontrollable. 

They must teach, also, the hereditary and acquired effects of these upon 
the humau system — that is upon the whole being — mental, physical and 
moral. The appalling effects of the drinking habit upon the citizenship of 
the nation ; the degradation and crime resulting demand that instruction 
here should give plearly and forcibly the warnings of science on this subject. 

The effects of alcohol and narcotics upon the human sjstem should not be 
appended at the end of the book, but should be stated in each division of the 
subject of physiology and hygiene; otherwise a text-book on scientific tem- 
perance will not create a strong temperance sentiment among the pupils 
using it 

Much wisdom was manifested in providing that this must be taught in the 
public school. 

The law assumes that bad habits are largely due to ignorance. It would 
diminish the evils by removing the cause. It submits the solution of this 
great social problem to science. It demauds the exact truth, and the teacher 
is called upon to conquer prejudice and to arm the inexperienced against 
temptation. 

Such responsibility demands from the teacher all the moral courage he can 
gather. 
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With all our improved methods, with song and story, recitations, pictures, 
charts, papers and text-books all devoted to temperance instruction, every 
school should have in it a fearless, enthusiastic christian teacher. 

It is a fact to be regretted that our superintendents and principals often 
fall very short of duty in this respect, from fear of meeting the disapproval 
of the patrons. We subordinate teachers are guilty of the same offense ; stili 
we have a right to look up to and expect of those above us the highest degree 
of moral courage in denouncing this evil. 

And again, while I feel my inability to present suitable methods of instruc- 
tion in this all-absorbing topic of the hour, and while I feel my incompetence 
to criticise anybody's work, it is certain the best work possible in this direc- 
tion can not be done while any of our teachers, and especially our superin- 
tendendents and principals, are addicted to the filthy habit of using tobacco* 
in any form, or of using alcohol as a beverage. 

The State gives us our arms; all we must do is to put them on, and with 
all the moral courage we have, fight for ''Home, for liberty and for Ood." 



THE STTTDT OF PHYSIOS. 



BY PBOF. A. E. HATNES OF HILLSDALE OOLLEOB. 



ITS PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE. 

Sitting in my room at a hotel in Detroit one day last week, listening to the 
sounds of the busy industries of our metropolis, the question came to me, 
how much of the success of these industries depends upon a knowledge of 
the topic to be under discussion in this place, during the present hour. Had 
I desired a clean towel or to send a message oyer continents and under oceans 
to the other side of the globe, my wish could have been gratified without 
leaving the room. Had I wished to know the probable weattier for the next 
twenty«four hours or the conditions of the solar surface 8^ minutes previous, 
I need not to have left the same room. 

■ 

Had I desired to hear the voice of a friend hundreds of miles away or the 
electric light to enable me to read as the twilight gathered its gauzy curtains 
about me, it would not have been necessary to leave the building to have had 
the wish fulfilled. 

These are but a few of the almost countless number of ways in which the 
study of physics has become of practical importance and which has differenti- 
ated and advanced, in so many ways, the civilization of the present from that 
of the past. 

The proper study of physics furnishes the would-be-inventor with in- 
numerable suggestions, while its laws furnish a safe guide in his investiga- 
tions and point with accuracy to the region of future discoveries. [An inter- 
esting illustration of this is the invention of the graphophone.] 

By the applications of the recent discoveries in this science the ancient 
methods of travel, manufacture and general business have been so completely 
revolutionized that men now living have seen vastly more progress than 
Washington Irving even dreamed of while portraying the character of poor 
Rip Van Winkle. Several years since Herbert Spencer summed up the matter 
in this way, in speaking of the practical importance of physios: ''Joined 
with mathematics it has given us the steam engine, which does the work of 
millions of laborers. That section of physics which deals with the laws of 
heat has taught us how to economize fuel in our various industries ; how to 
increase the produce of our smelting furnaces by substituting the hot for the 
cold blast ; how to ventilate our mines ; how to prevent explosions by using 
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the safety lamp ; and^ through the thermometer, how to regalate innumera^ 
ble processes. That division which has the phenomena of light for its sub- 
ject gives eyes to the old and myopic; aids through the microscope in detect- 
ing diseases and adulterations, and by improved lighthouses prevents ship- 
wrecks. Researches in electricity and magnetism have saved incalculable 
life and property by the compass ; have subserved sundry arts by the electro- 
type and now in the telegraph, have supplied us with the agency by which 
for the future all mercantile transactions will be regulated, political inter- 
course carried on and perhaps national quarrels often avoided. While in the 
details of indoor life, from the improved kitchen-range up to the stereo- 
scope on the drawing table, the applications of advanced physics underlie 
our comforts and gratifications.'' 

Permit me here to call special attention to two other somewhat recent 
applications of the study of physics, of great practical importance to human 
wellare in the saving of life and property, viz : the XT. S. Weather Signal 
Service and the work of the State boards of health. 

If one doubts the great value of either of these services, let him consult 
Sergt. Conger, the XT. S. signal ofScer, at his ofSce in this city (Lansing), 
and let him examine carefully the methods and aims of our State Board of 
Health, whose able secretary. Dr. H. B. Baker, has his office in this building 
(the capitol) ; and as his doubts are removed he will see now beneficently the 
work of each bears upon our individual, State and national welfare. He will 
be led to clearly see how the physical conditions around us sometimes peril 
our very existence, and how by knowledee of these conditions and some of 
the simple laws of physics, the conditions may be so modified as to avert 
actual danger. 

The first three kinds of activities of greatest value in the order of their 
importance as stated by Mr. Spencer are : 

1. Those activities which directly minister to self preservation. 

2. Those activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly 
minister to self preservation. 

3. Those activities which have for their end the rearing and disciplining 
of offspring. 

Do not the practical applications of physics have a direct, helpful and very 
important bearing upon each of these classics of activities? 

May not work of our schools in some degree as far as recognizing the great 
importance of teaching this subject and teaching it well, be justly subject to 
the following criticism of Mr. Spencer, upon the schools of his own country: 
'* That which our school courses leave almcist entirely out we thus find to be 
that which most nearly concerns the business of life." 

In view of the great practical value of this science alone, does not the 
recent action of our State University requiring the whole of the work of 
Avery or Gage in elementary physics, for admission to the freshman class, 
seem both wise ant} even necessary?" 

Not the least interesting and important practical effects of the study of 
physics are the substitution of reasons for current vagueness and the removal 
of superstitions frequently met, with reference to the common phenomena of 
nature. As examples of vagueness take the oft repeated sayings, " The pitcher 
sweats, and therefore it is going to rain ; " '^ The air sounds hollow, and hence- 
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ire are to have rain or snow/' * As examples of such snperBtitioos the fol- 
lowing are perhaps an average : The planting of seeds in a certain time of 
the moon in order to secnre the best results; the ill omen of seeing the new 
moon over the left shoulder, and the eqaally good omen of seeing it over the 
right shoulder. 

As an interesting illustration of the superstitions as compared with the 
scientific method of accounting for the cause of a phenomenon, I will relate 
an experience which I had several years since with an Arrapahoe chief : On his 
return from Washington, in company with three other chiefs of the same tribe 
and the Indian agent, they came into my class room where I was using a large 
Holtz electric machine. Upon urgent invitation the leading chief was induced 
to place himself upon the insulating stool and to take in hand the chain con- 
necting him with one pole of the machine; very soon his body was heavily 
charged and as I drew large sparks from different parts of his body and from 
points close to his eyes, not a muscle moved; he did not even wink, he seemed 
like a piece of marble in its rigidity and had a look so glum, and yet. withal, 
BO disdainful, upon his dark features, that I became pleased ; I then turned 
the gas on, and holding the Bunsen burner towards him motioned him to touch f 

it; as he did so the gas was lighted, but to my surprise his features were as 
firm set as if they were made of steel ; finally, I placed in his hand a piece of 
ice and bade him again touch the burner, the gas was as instantly lighted, and, 
as the fiame fiashed upward, he quickly jerked his hand away, his face seemed 
to shorten a finger's length in an instant, and the look of stoicism gave pltice 
to one of the most intense surprise: he looked at his hand, he looked at the 
burner, he looked at the machine and then at me, and finally, with an expres- 
sion on his face never to be forgotten, he turned to his brethren, and bowing, 
gave one of the most significant grunts I have ever heard ; it seemed as if 
whole volumes of meaning were contained in that one sound. Twice the 
experiment was repeated with similar results, and then these dusky sons of the 
western wilds sang one of their wierd, strange war-songs and took their depart- 
ure. On returning to their tribe, so Major Hapten, the agent, subsequently 

*8ince preparinf^ and reading this paper I have recalled the following ecene which I 
oheerved several years since in a city in Michigan, and which furnishes a good iliustr&tion 
of how ignorance of one of the simple laws of physics on the part of people sometimea 
leads to Uieir heing most shamefully imposed upon. A man with an electric battery 
and a pulse glass stood upon the street corners surrounded by a large and interested 
crowd of men. He was telling them, in a voice like that of a town crier, of the almost 
miraculous, salutary effects u)ion the health that a current of electricity would pro- 
duce. As an individual would become persuaded of hiii "condition,** and who fancied 
that he had, at last, found the panacea for all his ills, stepped forward, he would be 
asked to take hold of one bulb of the pulse glass and as the heat of the hand expanded 
the air above the colored alcohol m the bulb and so drove it into the other bulb, this 
peeudo physician, looking as wise as Solon, proceeded to diagnose the case of the 
patient sufferer, enumerating various ills that human fiesh is heir to and some of which 
ft IS not the heir, and then (as in every other instance), prescribed to his trustful patient 
the taking of a current from his electric machine. 1 he * 'consultation'* was free, and 
the uniform cost of each treatment was ten cents. By the eagerness with which his 
patients acquiesced in his opinions of their various cases and took his prescription; from 
the comments they made after the treatment, by the looks of satisfaction upon the 
faces of these deluded mortals and the bland countenance of the "doctor,** one was con- 
strained to believe in the truthfulness of the old saw, ''iterance is bliss.*' 

Quite recently one of this class of **healer8** has been in a section in the southern part 
of the State without the batterv, but simply with the pulse-glass and bottles of so> 
called *'medicine**— "cure-alls,* with whicn, and a marvelous aevelopment of soK»lled 
"cheek,** he has succeeded in filling his pocketbook from those of others, without giv* 
ing an equivalent, except, perhaps, a litUe more of the wisdom of dearly-bought expe- 
rience. 
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wrote, the chief upon whom the experiment had been tried, in relating the 
experience to the members of the tribe, said he had met a man possessed with 
the devil, laconically expressing the reason for his belief in the following 
language: "ladian he strike fire with flint, white man, he strike fire with ice/' 

How strangely different are the f<illowing words of the great Agassiz: ''I 
will frankly tell yon that my experience in prolonged scientific investigations 
convinces me that a belief in God~*a &»d who is behind and within the chaos 
of vanishing points of hnman knowledge — adds a powerful stimulus to the 
man who attempts to penetrate into the regions of the unknown.'' And he 
further adds : '' Of myself, I may say that I never make preparations for 
penetrating into some small province of nature, hitherto undiscovered, 
without breathing a prayer to the Being who hides his secrets from me only 
to allure me graciously on to the unfolding of them." 

These two examples illustrate in an interesting manner the effects of the 
phenomena of nature upon the mind trained in natural science and one 
wholly untrained. 

ITS EDUCATIONAL OR DISCIPLINARY VALUE. 

But while all may admit the practical value of this study, yet there may be 
some who do not consider its educational or disciplinary value of a high order. 
To me it seems that that depends very largely on how one is taught the 
subject. 

If the subject be simply read over, unaccompanied by experiments either 
by teacher or pupil, the discipline is of an inferior kind ; yet this is better 
than no knowledge of the subject. If the subject be taught by the aid of 
experiments given by the teacher before the class, it is better than the first 
method, because the eye and sometimes the ear is called in to assist in causing 
the mind to apprehend the truth. 

Again, the teacher may require the pupil to perform some of the simplest 
of the experiments while he performs the more difficult ones. This is even 
superior to the second method. But in my opinion the best method is that 
in which the pupil becomes the experimenter and the teacher is simply a wise 
director. 

Let me here quote from two of our ablest works on pedagogy. One says : 
'' It is what a child does for himself and by himself, under wise direction, 
that educates him."* 

While the second says : '' Whatever knowledge is taught a child should be 
so taught that the act of acquiring it shall be of greater value than the 
knowledge itself ;"f in other words, what is learned should be so learned that 
the operation of learning it shall be of more worth to the learner than that 
which is learned. 

Now, the first of these methods, which may be called the reading and 
reciting method, does not correspond in any degree wi»h the foregoing excel- 
lent maxims ; the second, which may be called the reading and illustrative or 
showy method, does not correspond in any great degree with the high ideal 
held up before ns in these quotations ; the third or combination method cor- 
responds in part, while the fourth or experimental method corresponds with 
these high requirements in every way. It is God's way as expressed in 

nature. Does a child learn that fire will bum it by being told so f By the- 

- ^ » 

^Swett, tWUte. 
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last mentioned method perception is sharpened, memory is quickened, the 
judgment is made more accurate, the reasoning faculties are enlarged, the 
whole mind is aroused to activity, while eye, ear, nose, tongue and hand 
4&like are made the ready and obedient adjutants of the brain. 

Besides a clearer understanding of the subject under consideration, secured 
fay this method, the drill in patience, self-possession and perseverance is 
alone of far greater value than the knowledge thus acquired. 

All of these methods are found in the schools of our State. In very few of 
the country schools is the subject taught at all, and in these few it is usually 
by the first method. In a large number of the graded schools the subject is 
not taught; while in many of those in which it is taught it is largely taught 
by the first method, supplemented by a few pieces of apparatus, usually old 
in style and out of repair. In a number of the high schools and in some of 
the colleges the second is the prevailing one ; while in a few of the high 
schools, notably that of Detroit, where I saw some very commendable results 
of it recently, the third or combination method is used ; this is also used to 
« greater or less extent in some of the colleges. In the University, the State 
Normal School, the Agricultural College, some of the denominational col- 
leges and perhaps in a very few of the high schools, the scientific or experi- 
mental method prevails. As to the superior value of this method, even in 
teaching the tables of compound numbers, a simple illustration will suffice. 
'^One day the little adopted daughter of one of the ablest teachers in the West 
HAme running home from school and he began to question her upon what she 
had been reciting during the day. In reply she repeated the table of liquid 
measure. Now, said he, speaking her same, go to the kitchen and bring me 
a gill of water; she took the dipper and brought him more than a pint. Ho 
saw at once that she had not been taught anything, but to speak mere words, 
without ideas. The mind of the teacher was suddenly aroused ; he at once 
went to the tio-shop and ordered a gill cup, a pint cup, a quart cup, and a 
gallon measure, and on bringing them home, went*with the little learner to 
the kitchen and producing the simple apparatus told her the name of the 
•capacity of each and asked her to bring him a gill of water, to bring a pint, 
to find out how many gills are in a pint, how many pints in a quart, how 
many gills in a quart, etc. At the end of a short lesson of this kiud, the 
superior results of a real knowledge of the subject on the part of the pupil 
were plainly manifest Were we who are assembled here to be examined upon 
this same subject, do you think that we would be ready to take the second 
examination with as good results as this little child gave? If not, why? 

The question that suggests itself here is, at what age should the study of 
physios be begun. My opinion is that this subject should be begun early; 
the activity of the sense in childhood and youth, if properly exercised, makes 
food for the mind in the more mature age. I do not agree with the distin- 
guished speaker of last evening (Dean Alfred A. Wright), that the study of 
science should be completed at the early age of which he spoke. While it 
■should be begun early, it should be continued into the matnrer years ; for its 
finest results are reached only with the fullest mental strength. The study 
^f physics, under proper direction, is certainly an invaluable aid not only in 
stirring the activity of the senses, but in leading to reflection upon the 
phenomena made known by them. As an example of this, £ often recall a 
•fientenoe written by one of my pupils at the close of an examination in the 
subject of eleotrioity. Said he : '' This is the most wonderful subject I ha?e 
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ever etudied except the plan of salvation/' Like a course of bodily training- 
for a proper physical deyelopment, this study should begin when such 
training can be most successfully done in early childhood. The innate 
curionity of the child is shown by its constant questioning and its almost 
uncontrollable propensity to learn the nature and construction of things by 
taking them apart for inspection. Why not direct these natural tendencies- 
and properly develop them by allowing him to perform some simple experi- 
ments. Manual training can be best taught while the muscles are flexible 
and are mast easily made to obey the will. Some of the most delicate 
manipulations require nothing less than this early training for the highest 
success in experimenting. Permit me to again quote from one of our fore- 
most educators : '* It is in teaching the elements of a science that the- 
laboratory has the highest educational value.''* Another feature of this 
study becomes of great importance when we recognize that it may lead to the 
discovery on the part of the teacher or by the pupil himself of the special 
gift of the pupil for scientific investigation and its consequent encouragement 
A point we often overlook^ and because of which our system of education has 
been in some sense at least justly criticised. In that most admirable addresa 
given before this association a few years since, by the late Pros. O. 0. 
Thomson, he said that the machine a child needs most to know how to use 
is his own brain. True; but may it not be also true that in many oases, at 
least, that in order to learn to use his brain he must do it by using or making 
other machines? I here call to mind one of the most successful and promis- 
ing young civil and mechanical engineers of the West, who has developed his 
brain almost wholly by this method. The experimental study of this subject 
has a moral training for the more thoughtful student. He here learns that 
Deity has his laws in the physical universe, such that when he questions 
nature aright, fulfilling the conditions of these laws, he is sure to receive the 
answer sought; and this knowledge of the method by which God works 
through these laws leads him to believe that the same Being has laws in the 
spiritual realm, the conditions of which being met, will give as sure and even 
more helpful results to his life in the way of experimental religion. H'S 
mind ought certainly to be made more catholic in matters of religion as he 
considers it in the light of such statements as these, viz.: Men know some 
of the effects of which electricity is the cause ; they also know some of its 
laws ; but because they do not know what electricity is, shall they deny its 
very existence with its laws and effects? 

Ood's word says there is a Holy Spirit; we know some of its laws and have 
seen some of its blessed effects ; but because we do not know what this Divine 
energy is shall we deny its laws, its effects, its very existence? 

WHT IS THE STUDY NBGLBOTED? 

My answer to the foregoing question is that it is not because of a lack of 
interest in district boards, or a lack of apparatus, so much as a lack of 
properly qualified teachers. And this lack is due very largely to our own 
faulty system of instruction. Is it any wonder that a teacher who has never 
been accustomed to the handling of apparatus in experimenting should feel 
a lack of interest in such teaching, and even hesitate to undertake such work? 

Perhaps a note here from my experience may not be out of place. I was 

♦White. 
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taught by the second method, the teacher giving all the experiments as a 
means of illustrating the text recited ; as a consequence I had no training in 
the handling of apparatus, and at that time little dreamed that I would have 
occasion to need it. But alas I by the power of circumstances, a few yeara 
later I found myself before a class of Sophomores, in the presence of a large 
Holtz electric machine, for aseries of experiments. 

My desire to succeed was great, but the fear that I might not was greater. 
I, however, grasped the cat's skin with one hand and the crank with the 
other, and striking one of the paper armatures with the fur, I turned the 
crank in the desperate hope of seeing the flash from pole to pole, but not a 
spark was visible. I became more anxious, it seemed as if it must work. 
Why I I had even in my boyhood days drawn fire from pussy's back simply 
by stroking her fur, and now with all the elaborate machinery of modern 
science, I could not equal my early attempts I I grew desperately in earnest, 
the perspiration trickled down my face. [It would have been tears had I 
thought they would have helped the matter.] My hands became damp, the- 
cat's skin became moist, and still I turned on, until the close of the hour, 
and the class was excused, with not a ray of light cast upon it by either the 
electric machine or the machine that turned it. 

The hour seemed to be enjoyed by the class. My own feelings, however, 
were admirably described a few days since in our college chapel, by that 
noble woman, Mrs. Laura Haviland. She said that she had taught some 
twenty years in her younger life, and remembered how the boys and girla 
dreaded to write compositions. So they used to make all sorts of excuses, 
some said they had the headache, some actually became sick. One young 
man had put off writing his part until the last moment and he then chose for 
his subject '' The Seasons. " He began by saying that some like the spring 
best for, for the birds then come back; some like, like the summer best 
because, because, it is the time when the early fruits are ripe ; some like the 
fall best, for it is, is, the time, time of harvest, and some like the winter 
best because, well, because they can then slide down hill, and closed by say- 
ing, '* But as for me, give me liberty or give me death." 

Fellow teachers I went out of that recitation room, humbled but not con- 
quered. 

During the hours that intervened between that recitation and the next, I 
was a diligent, faithful student of experimental physics. I had a very serious- 
interview with that machine, in fact it was a battle, but it finally surrendered, 
and the terms of the capitulation were that it should never fail again, so 
long as I would meet certain conditions, and the covenant has been kept for 
more than a decade through rainy and sunshiny weather alike. 

THB BBHEDT TOR THIS CONDITION. 

I do not blame a teacher for not undertaking a work for which he is not 
qualified ; he is rather to be honored for not undertaking it under such cir- 
cumstances. 

I do find fault with our system of instruction in this branch. The remedy 
is, to adopt the experimental method as rapidly as possible in all our schools 
which furnish teachers, these in turn will teach the boys and girls of our 
country schools, and thus an improved condiiioii will be brought about. The 
cost of necessary apparatus need not be large. Two hundred dollars, i£ 
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wisely expended, is sufficient to purchase a yery fair lot of apparatus. For 
less than $75 one can secure all the apparatus necessary to illustrate most of 
the more interesting and important practical application of electricity, as 
^ound in the dynamo, the electro-motor and the electric light. Expensiye 
apparatus and showy experiments may be essential in giving a public enter- 
tainment, but they need form no part of a successful, working school labora- 
tory. 

An enthusiastic, qualified teacher of this topic will remove obstacles to his 
progress and that of his school, and even though he may not have been 
"taught by the best method, yet with an overmastering interest in the study, 
combined' with t)erseverance and a fixed purpose to succeed, he efft7/ succeed in 
a large degree, in removing many of the defects of his early training, and in 
awakening an abiding interest on the part of his pupils in the questioning of 
nature by experiment. 

When we thus teach, our pupils will be able to do likewise and thus shall 
we progress ; while the bojs and girls, the men and women of the future, 
with eyes trained to observe the beauties of earth, with ears attentive to its 
sounds, with senses all awake to the lessons of nature and with hands* deft in 
manipalation, as they obey the will, directed by a trained judgment, will be 
better able to appreciate the work of the Great Geometer, whether in crystal 
or in planetary orbit, and to comprehend the wonders displayed in both atom 
and star alike. 

They will be more ready to reverently say: ''Great and marvelous are thy 
works. Lord, God Almighty." 



SUMMER NORMALS: THEIR PLACE IN OUR 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 



BY BUPT. J. W. SIMMONS^ DOWAGIAC. 

The educational system of our country has been undergoinfj^ a transforma- 
tion. The awakening and progress made during the past few years are per- 
fectly astonishing. The means for the accomplishment of ends desired to be 
attained hnye rapidly multiplied, until, in our haste to partake of these so- 
called advantages, we have failed to distinguish the genuine from the coun- 
terfeit. 

We have a magnificent University, whose name and mighty works are on 
the tongues of men in every quarter of the globe. At the other extreme, we 
have a vast public school system, so extended that it requires an army of 
11,000 teachers to supply the teachers' desks in Michigan alone. 

Owing to frequent changes, about 16,000 persons annually find employment 
as pedagogues. The school census of Michigan shows an enrollment of 
620.000, a little more than two-thiids of them being enrolled in the public 
schools. 

The military system of the country has its West Point, from which are sent 
those professionally trained men who have to deal with the raw recruit. 

Our school system has its State Normal, where men and women are pre- 
pared to combat the elements and forces of ignorance and superstition, and, 
by systematic and professional methods, lead the inquiring mind toward 
those heights from which it can survey the grand, comprehensive plan of 
creation ; and thus the same mii'd equipped with development, force and 
lofty ambition, can go forth into the valleys of thought, can go forth upon 
the plains ot knowledge, can go forth into the vast mountain fastnesses of 
hidden resources^ and can command them all to do its bidding. 

Our high schools, colleges and University are doing some of the work 
belonging to the field of normal instruction. Yet, in view of all these facts, 
we find a large percentage of the work being done, is purely that of amateurs; 
in many cases mere boys and girls. 

Not long ago, because of several disastrous fires connected with the wreck- 
ing of trains, a great, popular demand was made for a more perfect car heater. 
In answer to this demand, many devices Wt-re brought before the public, but 
the majority of them wi^re defective. 

The popular demand has been made for better teaching, which means more 
professional skill on the part of the teacher. In answer to this latter demand, 
many schools of many kinds have sprung into existence, each claiming to have 
discovered the short and royal road to perfection in the art of teaching. 
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That many of these have proved to be shams and impositions, is well known. 
Many of them have taken the name of Normal, or Samtner Normal. By 
normal we are to understand that a school properly bearing that name is an 
institution where teachers receive professional training ; and yet many of these 
so called normals have no indication of a professional course except in the 
name. 

If these summer schools, bearing whatever name they may, are to become a 
part of our educational system, they must show that there is a genuine demand 
for the kind of work they are doing. The majority of them are schools for 
review, and the main part of the review is a cramming process preparatory to 
the coming public ezaminanon. 

Our school system is broad enough to include all legitimate wants for the 
study of the text-book as such. What we need is more professional traininir. 
There needs to be a careful and thoughtful study of the human mind in its 
development and in its workings at all stages of its growth. 

One of the requirements of a teacher's certificate is a knowledge of ''theory 
and art." That this knowledge is very crude, and the examination concern- 
ing it is generally a farce, is too evident to be affirmed or disputed. Of the 
teaching force in 1887, only 318 held State or normal certificates, and only 
2,500 had ever attended a normal school. Gonsequently, more than seven- 
-eighths of the teachers of Michigan need professional instruction. The 
thoroughness of a teacher's searching after the knowledge possessed by his 
pupils, will determine, in a large measure, their carefulness in the prepara- 
tion of lessons. Theory and art mean something. They should stand at the 
head of the list instead of at the foot. To obtain a certificate, the applicant 
should possess a practical working knowledge of the principles of psychology. 
Less emphasis should be placed upon per cents in grammar and arithmetic, 
and more upon theory and art. The fields of work for teacher and pupil are 
not identical. The pupil is aiming to develop the resources of his own mind> 
but the teacher is to guide the development of minds other than his own. 

Almost anyone can daub the colors upon the canvas, but only the profes- 
sional can so arrange them as to bring out all the possibilities of the arr. 

It will be the object of this paper to inquire into the conditions attending 
our public school system, the growing need of the hour, and the merits of the 
helps offered; keeping in mind the fact that we are not arguing for or against 
the summer school as an adjunct of our public school system, because as such 
it is not needed. If it has a true and legitimate place, it is for the purpose, 
as Chancellor Payne says, '' of supplementing the work of the normal school; 
to do a little of the work it should have done, but which it has not had the 
opportunity of doing." 

The summer normal is becoming a very fashionable appendage to our 
educational system. Many Ohautauquas, great and small, during a few weeks 
of the vacation period, dot our principal summer resorts by lake or river, as 
well as in the city or many of the villages. 

The danger does not lie in that they may accomplish too much in the way 
•of mind development, but in the fact that much of their work may be and 
often is very superficial. 

It is to be regretted that the majority of the pupils in our public schools 
4ire not actuated in their work by higher motives thtin gaining per cents or 
public approbation. More sincerely and deeply is it to be regretted that 
many instructors do not hold more worthy mental stimulants before their 
pupils than these same per cents. 
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Many of the so-called' sammer normals are no better in these respects than 
«ome of our public schools. 

A goodly percentage of those enlisted in this army of 16,000 work solely 
for the almighty dollar, regret when the day begins, and rejoice when the 
day nears its close. It is t.he same with the papils under their tuition. 

To my certain knowledge, some of these summer schools are managed by 
persons whose highest motives are worldly gain, and those who attend do so 
hoping that they may get some suggestions tbat may help them in the ex- 
aminations which are near at hand. In short, they are managed and 
attended, largely, through selfish and unworthy motives. 

For fear I may be misunderstood in this discuttsion, I desire to now state 
•that I make two classes of these summer normals, one of which has a true 
and legitimate place in our educational system ; the other I look upon as 
-counterfeit and dangerous in its tendency, and the sooner this second cdass 
is relegated into obscurity the better will it be for the grand cause of educa- 
tion in our State. But few, if any, of those who attend these schools do so 
for the purpose of getting or acquiring aid other than that which may help 
them in obtaining a license to teach. Somehow, the idea is prevalent that 
.scholarship is the one prerequisite to teaching. 

H.OW long would a person who styled himself a bridge-engineer find em- 
ployment if his working capital consisted in knowing how to measure lengths? 
how to cut rods and beams? how to elevate materials into position and fasten 
them in place ? He must have a knowledge of materials as such. He 
must know their tensile strength and their relative values. He must stu<ly 
the philosophy of the entire subject in all of its varied phases. In fact, he 
must be greater than or superior to the structure that he would build. 

The case of the teacher is similar. The teacher is to take pliable, human 
material, and he is to build it into a structure that we term womanhood and 
manhood. This structure is for a purpose. It is not to be dead, sens^^less 
material, but is to be a living, thinking, moving, acting organism, capable of 
developing the wonderful resources of the universe of God, and materially 
aiding in the glorification of His eternal kingdom. The mind is to become 
a spring of living thought, unceasing and enlarging in its operations. Tne 
goal that it reaches, and the possibilities of development, depend largely 
upon the initial steps. Tne adage, '' As the twig is bent so is the tree in- 
clined,'' is applicable to child life developing into the possibilities of the 
future. 

How many teachers are there who fully realize the sacred responsibility 
they assume when they enter the schoolroom as teachers? They can ring 
the bell at the appointed times and lock the doors when the school 19 dis- 
missed. They can mark the attendance and make a record of the absence 
and the tardiness. They can assign lessons, and, in many cases, can follow 
the narrow groove of the text-book in ascertaining the correctness of the 
answer. In fact, the whole system is a routine of treadmill duties and tasks 
assigned, unleavened by the active principle that to educate means to stimu- 
late thought. To educate means to develop the inborn possibilities of the 
image of Qod. 

It has been beautifully said that the true sculptor stands before the block 
of marble, chisel in hand, not ready to strike unmeaning blows here atid 
there, but prepared by previous professional education to proceed methodi- 
cally to liberate the imprisoned forms within. The preparatory training of 
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the true artist prepares him to draw the veil that sparates the seen from the 
unseen. He looks upon a senseless block of marble or granite; his trained^ 
and skillful eye penetrates the mass to its very center. All the possibilities ^ 
of form, posture and finish spring into ezistence^ and his further work is 
devoted to developmr nt. ...J^ 

Child life is more precious than marble. Accidents of workmanship oan 
not be efifaced. Each line is indelibly stamped thereon and will endure even 
into the eons of eternity. The schoolroom is not the place for the practice 
of much empiricism. The results of careless or ill-advised experimentation 
are too costly^ too dangerous in their tendency. 

White's definition of the ends of education should be before the teacher as- 
a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. He says: ''The one compre- 
hensive end of education is to prepare man to fulfill the purposes of human 
existence: i. e., to live completdy." *' The purposes of a complete life touch 
all the relations of man as ^nan, and hence tax all his powers and activities/^ 

While in the pursuit of observed information as related to the subjects of 
natural history, we have been annoyed and pained to find a specimen deformed 
because of some interference with the laws of development. More frequently^ 
do we meet these abnormal cases in the school-room than would appeal* upon 
first thought. 

The unprofessional teacher has but the one pattern after which to formu- 
late ail minds and souls. He murders individuality, throttles original 
thought, and tolerates only slavish imitation. It is impossible to unfold and 
furnish the human soul by pattern. ''The laws whioi. govern the activity and 
growth of its powers must guide in its trainii g ** Dr. White says, "The- 
teacher must be an artist, and the teacher of a child the artist of artists.'' 
The art of acquiring knowledge is greater than the knowledge itself. Power- 
is developed ability for action. We regret to say that very often this develop- 
ment of power is long delayed. We fully agree with one who has said that 
"children are kept swinging on the ^te of sense when they should be pre- 
pared to make easy and fruitful excursions into the garden of thought." 

The pupil acquires knowledge only by putting forth an inner energy. This- 
oan be best accomplished by systematic processes of thought trainmg. Oar- 
lyle characterizes his instructors as "hide-bound pedants, who crammed him 
with innumerable dead vocables, and called it fostering the growth of the 
mind." White says, "knowledge is necessary to enlighten and guide in alL 
human effort, but mental power gives acumen grasp, strength, poise, inspira- 
tion, and these are the winners of success in all the duties of practical life." 

If the summer normals are tested by the above desired results, will they 
prove to be genuine or counterfeit? I firmly believe they will not all bear 
thorough investigation. Our State department cannot prevent sohools from- 
coming into existence, but it can and should withhold the expenditure of 
State funds when they are to be used in a non-professional way. 

We know of examiners who would expend these funds judiciously and the 
resulu would be highly satisfactory. We know of others who have even* 
asked for these funds, and we must say that it would be a grevious error were 
they allowed to expend them. I do not believe that State aid should be 
given, outside of our professional schools and university, for the purpose of 
merely instructing in the elementary knowledge of the branches of a common 
school course. The few weeks given to the work of a summer normal are- 
insufficient to impart a wholesome knowledge of the subject. If they are de- 
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signed aa schools of review, then they presuppose that the subject has already 
been carefully studied. But many of them serre neither of these purposes. 
The intent of the instructor is to pocket the funds, and the object of. the 
pupil is to cram for examination. 

Some o| these normals charge a tuition and also ask State aid in addition 
to it. To increase the enrollment, the coming examination is used as a whip 
to compel the attendance of many who would not otherwise attend. This is 
all wrong. It is not the way in which genuine teachers are developed. 
Consequently, we say that such schools have no place in* our educational 
system, and should not be recognized by State authority. 

Chancellor Payne says, that '* It cannot be too much insisted on that a 
school of given ^rade should have for its teacher one who has been educated 
in a school of a higher grade." If this be true, do these so-called normals 
stand the test? Most certainly not! The instructors often have no higher 
conception of the work than those who come to be instructed. Can a foun- 
tain rise higher than its source? 

Say: ^'Beware of these false prophets which come in sheep's clothing. Ye 
can know them by their fruits. For, do men gather grapes of thorns or figs 
of thistles. '^ 

It has already been inferred that the legitimate work of the institute and 
summer normal is that of a professional character. An author previously 
quoted, says : '' If our public school service is to be administered, in great 
part, by young persons who have made no study of the teaching art, the dis- 
tinctive function of the institute (or normal) is to provide some training for 
these non-professional teachers. 

''The design is to elevate teachers so they may be made to survey their 
work from the summit of a lofty conception, and then, forever after, this 
work will be done in a new spirit, under a kind of inspiration." 

As the institute is but a normal undejr another name, we include it in this 
discussion. Even these are undergoing a transformation. The time is being 
extended from one to two, three, and even four weeks. This enables the 
conductor to lay out his work more economically. He can combine text- 
book instruction with the applications of methods and principles, making^ 
the latter more prominent than the former. The old fragmentary and often 
aimless lecture system must give place to the scientific development of 
psychological principles. This work is not the work for the amateur. The- 
instructor must be a person who has carefully surveyed the field from the 
summit of this lofty conception. His work is to teach teachers. He is to 
enthuse them with the beauties of the intellectual heavens as they view them 
through the wonderful powers of this educational telescope, 

'* Psychology stands in the same relation to teaching that anatomy does to 
'medicine." 

We claim that it is impossible for a person to properly develop the powers 
of the mind unless he has first studied the activities of the miud from a- 
scientific standpoint. Matter, method and spirit are the endowments of the 
accomplished teacher, and the legitimate work of this summer instruction i» 
to properly endow those who seek for the truth. 

The field of work for the institute is not identical with the public school,, 
yet it has been degraded through the unprofessional handling of those wha 
look upon these institutions as opportunities for primary reviews. 

We have already stated that a secondary object is review, but this review 

27 
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must be oondacted with a large admixture of sound pedagogical prinoiples^ 
or the work will not be enduring. 

Many persons are capable of receiying a large amount of educational food, 
but they possess no power for mental assimilation. Those who attend the 
institute or normal have but little if any practical knowledge of mental phi- 
losophy. In view of this fact, tne instructor must, at first, deal with the 
elements, but gradually and persistently progress toward the citadel of the 
subject. The instructors must take it for granted that those who attend have 
already some competence m the branches to be taught and their efforts 
should be directed mainly in leading them to know how to instruct, how to 
organize, how to govern. The text book teaching attempted should be for 
the purpose of giving practical illustrations of the theory and art of instruc- 
tion. We then affirm that the so-called summer normal that is conducted 
merely as a school of hasty and, of necessity, superficial review, and often by 
persons of no professional knowledge, has no legitimate right to claim State 
recognition or to receive State funds. 

In our institutes and recognized summer schools, there should be a large 
amount of work accomplished along the line of instruction in psychological 
principles, at the same time showing the hearer how to apply the same to the 
work of instructing children in our public schools. 

It is then the duty of those in authority to only sanction those institutions, 
those agencies, that can conform to this legitimate test. 

[ DISCUSSION. ] 

Pres. L. R. Fiske said :— Mr. President may I take just one monent to draw a par- 
allel ? We'are in danger of using words without fully considering their meaning. We 
have some purely professional schools. How do we conduct a law school, how a medi- 
cal school? These are purely professional. The work of the law school is by no means 
confined to the application of law, the organization of courts, the drawing up of papers. 
The principles of law are taught, all the principles of law. The method is the same 
in a medical school. If these are professional schools conducted on this plan, is not the 
Normal a professional school notwithstanding the branches which the student is pre- 
paring to teach are themelves taught ? I know of no other way successfully to carry 
forward a Normal school than to teach the several branches by the best method, and 
to show that such method is the best. Thus will the student get the most complete 
preparation for the work of the profession he is to enter. 

Secretary Orr Schurtz said : The topic under discussion of necessity leads the 
careful thinker to a question of great importance to the educational interests of this 
State, a question that cannot well be left out of consideration, a question that is bound 
to force itself to the front and demand a solution until settled right. Before I call 
your attention to this particular feature of the svbject, however, it will be well to 
trace hastily the steps that naturally lead up to it. 

The summer normal is a thing of recent growth. It sprang up in a night, almost, 
and its mushroom development has mingled the good with the bad, the poisonous with 
the wholesome. A different outcome could scarcely have been looked for. When we 
consider for a moment the occasion that gave rise to this particular feature of school 
work in Michigan, we need not be greatly surprised that the much heralded " summer 
normal** is here, and that it is what it is, — a thing peculiar to itself. Previous to the 
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law of *82, which put in force the present system of examination for all but city 
schools, we had nothing of the kind. To secure the attendance of enough teachers at 
the regular State institutes to keep the breath of life in tbem, was a task. The aver- 
age teacher not only did not trouble himself about learning proper methods, but he 
did nut worry about being even moderately well posted in what was supposed to be 
necessary to one who aspired to tread the teacher's path. There was nothing to 
demand or even encourage preparation for teaching, either in spholarship or methods. 
There was little or no comparison, so far as the public was concerned, between results 
obtained by the live, active, well prepared and successful teacher, and the weak, un- 
satisfactory, beggarly results obtained by those incompetent in scholarship, incompetent 
in methods, incompetent in tact, judgment, everything. Can we wonder that such a 
system should lead to weakness, inactivity, dry rot ? Can we wonder that teachers 
made no effort to grow better and stronger? ^e very condition of things placed a 
premium upon listlessness, carelessness, and thia condition of things was the natural 
outgrowth of such a system. 

But with the new law, imperfect as it was, lacking as it did one of the most essen- 
tial elements of strength, there came a sudden change. An element heretofore well 
nigh eliminated, the test of scholarship became a problem for every aspiring teacher to 
solve. To attempt its solution was to cast about for means to solve it. Those who be- 
fore had been able to pass muster and slip through a very small hole into the ever 
numerous ranks of the elect, found, all at once, the pedagogical horizon extending and 
receding beyond them. Where they before could stand, and with ease strike the head 
against its dome, and stretch the hands to its remotest boundaries, they now found 
themselves lost in a wide expanse of ignorance. There was a sudden rush to the high school 
and the graded school. Almost every school of high or low estate had its teachers' class. 
The first and all pressing demand was for schools that could cram a great amount of 
learning into a very little amount of time. It was not the ''how to teach," but the 
** wherewith*' that was in immediate demand. The graded schools came to the rescue 
and did a good work. With book knowledge they gave, also, a taste for methods. The 
requirements for a higher grade of scholarship and consequent demand for better 
teachers brought with them a call for summer classes and summer schools. Later, this 
demand became an, earnest desire on the part of teachers to learn more of methods 
and principles. At first this demand for summer schools came about, not because suf- 
ficient scholarship oould not be had in graded schools, but because it could not be got 
in large doses in a very few days. In every county were schools, where could be had 
at very trifling cost, a thoroughly good preparation to teach, so far as mere book knowl- 
edge was concerned. These schools were upon every hand, at the very doors of those 
with inclination and desire to avaU of them. But they were not run at sufficiently high 
rate of speed. They could not turn out with a four weeks' grind, a hopper full of full- 
fledged teachers. The cry was for something speedier. This led to increased attend- 
ance upon the State institutes, with the hope of being able to absorb enough knowledge 
in a week's trip through the flelds of lore, to enable the ambitious aspirant to squeeze 
through an examination held at the close. When this did not suffice, the summer nor- 
mal stepped in to flll the void. 

We do not get at the root of the matter when we assert that the summer normal 
exists because of the selflsh and pecuniary interests of some who conduct them. There 
is something beyond this, of which we must not lose sight. I assert, and I have 
weighed the matter carefully, that these summer schools exist because there is a wide 
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spread, earnest, and constantly growing demand for them on the part of eamesty 
thoroughgoing, progressive teachers. With equal emphasis and p06itiYeness,al80,I assert 
that this demand is only a mere outward expression of a deepseated and rapidly increasing 
desire on the part of a large body of successful teachers and careful thinkers for a school 
in Michigan that shall furnish a strictly professional training for teachers. A school 
that shall make a business of training and fitting teachers for the public schools, a 
school that shall not take upon itself the triple burden of furnishing all who may apply, 
sufficient of the merest rudiments of the various branches to enable them to pursue 
academic work, and then give three-fourths of the remaining time to this academic 
work, doling out grudgingly the other fourth in the vain endeavor to make teachers. 
This demand cannot be met by the institute and the summer normal. These have their 
part and iMurcel in the general work, but they by no means suffice. They are the mere 
scraps that dull, but do not appease tlie appetite for something more substantial. How, 
. then, shall it be met ? Can it be met? Is the State doing what it can to meet it ? 

To arrive at a satisfactory answer to this question, we need to divest ourselves of all 
partisanship, all former inclinations and prejudices and investigate honestly, conscien- 
tiously, imafFected by opinions previously formed, prepare to concede that we may 
have been mistaken. 

Michigan supports a law school where absolutely nothing but law is taught; a medi- 
cal school where students get a thorough training in medicine, and nothing but medi- 
cine; a dental school that turns out nothing but dentists; a farmers' school.intended solely 
for the farming classes; why not a school for teachers, whose chief end and aim shall 
be to make teachers of its students, where none but those already provided with a 
thorough elementary education, and who hope and expect to make teaching their bus- 
iness in life shall be received, where the lines shall be strictly drawn between academic 
and professional work, where mere academic instruction shall be relegated to a second 
place; and where it shall be known and understood, where the very atmosphere shaU 
proclaim it to be a teachers^ school, whose sole purpose shall be to fit those who come 
with necessary scholarship already acquired, to guide, instruct and mold our boys and 
girls to intelligent, useful citizenship. 

No one here present will dispute that mere attainment of learning does not prepare one 
for the teacher's high calling. I care not of how high an order mere literary attainment 
may be, even though it include the university or college training, that of itself, doos not 
fit any man or woman to become a teacher, no matter how broad and liberal his general 
makeup may be— such an one lacks the one essential, the all important thing — the 
knowledge of how to impart to the pupil what is locked up within himself. He does 
not know how to pour the dew of his own store-house of blessings into the child mind, 
tenderly, judiciously, wisely, so that the plant he nourishes may spring up to finely 
proportioned, delicately rounded, beauteous, strong maturity. Whoever enters the 
teacher's work without the knowledge of methods, does so unprepared and incompetent 
to discharge his duties. He arrives at a fair, or the highest measure of success, only 
after much blundering and experimenting and failure, to the serious and life-long^ 
injury of those at whose cost he finally comes off conqueror. Thus far, it seems to me, 
there is little or no room for argument. What has already been stated are only stub- 
born facts which all who have had any considerable experience in school work, I think, 
will readily concede. The greatest educational institution in this State, and one of the 
greatest to be found anywhere, conceded and proclaimed this when some ten years ago 
it established a department intended to supplement its broad and thorough scholarship 
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with a direct and special training for thoee of its graduates who might wish to become 
teachers. For ten 3rears this work was carried on under the guidance of one whose 
name is familiar to school men the country over, and it is continuing under another 
equally as eminent. If you will turn to the report of the State Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion for '80 yon will find that the Board of Control of the State Normal School took the 
same ground in 1878, when it adopted without a dissenting voice, a plan of work hav- 
ing in view a radical change, and declaring that the time had come when the normal 
school "should be relieved of a large share of its preparatory academic work, and thus 
be enabled to confine itself to legitimate pref essional instruction of teachers for the 
public schools;'* **that, aside from general reviews in connection with professional in- 
struction, the normal school proper should be confined to professional instruction." 

For reasons with which I am unacquainted^ these plans were never carried into 
effect, save those relating to the school of practice. Can it be possible that with a 
grand total of 15,566 teachers actually employed in 1887 (Supt Estabrook's report) there 
is not room in Michigan for a school that shall put its full strength upon a strictly pro- 
fessional course and make academic work entirely subordinate ? 

Two of our State schools, up to a certain point, give an equal amount of training for 
teachers. The instruction in the theory of teaching is of the same amount in Uni- 
versity and Normal SchooL In addition to this theory, the Normal School requires its 
students, during a part of their senior year at least, to spend one hour a day in the 
practice school (amounting to about forty days' teaching in all), under the guidance of 
an experienced director. In this only does it do any more to fit its students to teach 
than the University. 

Now I wish to state right here that I am strongly in favor of the State Normal 
School. It is an element in our educational system that cannot be safely left out. I 
believe the State should extend to it the most liberal support, but I do not believe it 
should forget or ignore the object for which it was created and is now fostered. I 
believe it should either cease doing so much academic work and put its strength upon 
the work of training men and women to teach, and that alone, or change its name, 
continue what it is now understood and recognized to be,— a school where can be had 
a^good, liberal common school education, and cease to lay claim to being a Normal 
SchooL 

I hope before any one of these teachers before me jumps to the conclusion that the 
speaker is trying to be sensational, he will listen patiently to further arguments that 
present themselves to my mind, that have made a very deep impression upon me. 

No one who taxes upon himself the burden he assumes in accepting the secretary- 
ship of the schools of a county, and who devotes all his energies of mind and body to 
the task, can fail to be impressed with an honest belief that, so far as the State is con- 
cerned, she is doing practically nothing for the common schools, toward giving them 
trained teachers. He labors and struggles amid the discouraging circumstances con- 
stantly surrounding him, chiefly from the lack of adequate teaching material upon 
which he is forced to depend, and sees progress evolving at a pace than which the 
speed of a snail is inooaoeivably swifter. Casting about for help, seeing no straw at 
which to grasp, and ready, almost, to give up in despair, he naturally tarns his eyes 
longingly to that State institution whence he has just right to expect sacoor. Naturally 
he aaks why this school cannot r o ach down to the common schools and lift them up. 
In this state of mind he is apt to hail with delight any school that promises to help 
him, no matter under what name it sails, belt sommer or winter. 
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For my part, I oannot conceive how the State Normal can view with so little self 
coDcem the constantly increasing number of normal schools springing up all over the 
State. Why should it resign to these numerous and, for the most part, weak schools 
its own legitimate work ? And yet, it seems to me, this is the natural and inevitable 
result of its present policy. Of all the seven distinct courses of study pursued at the 
State Normal (for the eighth is only a musical course) but one requires less than four 
years, and of these four years the strictly professional work does not consume more 
than five months, or about one-eighth of all the time. The result is that the very 
atmosphere at the Normal is academic. The work of training teachers for practical 
work is relegated to a very subordinate place. It may be a surprise to some, but the 
fact is that all the '^professional training in common branches, arithmetic, grammar,, 
geography and reading" is done by subordinate * teachers, whose namee are unknown 
outside the walls of the school, none of whom, I believe, have had any considerable 
experience in common school work. None of this work Is done by the professors, th^ 
only teachers there who have the experience to do it. 

The speaker recently paid a visit to this school with the purpose of getting some in- 
sight into its practical workings. He visited four di£Ferent class rooms during the fore- 
noon. In the first was a class doing the ''professional training in reading." This class 
was reciting in orthoephy, dividing words into syllables, marking them diacritically, 
aud giving rules for such marking. It was found that a goodly share of the time laid 
down in the course for * 'professional training in reading" (one hour a day for five 
weeks, in all 25 hours) was not spent in instructing these students how to teach read- 
ing. This class was conducted by a bright, active young instructor, but not by one of 
the professors. 

Professor Bellows' class room was next visited, and a class in arithmetic heard. The 
same kind of instruction was being given as would be expected of any arithmetic class 
in a good high school. At the close of the recitation Professor Bellows was asked how 
much of his time was given to training these students how to teach arithmetic. "Not 
any," he replied. '^But," we returned, '*your catalogue calls for a certain amount of 

professional training in this branch." "O. yes, but that work is under Mr. , just 

down the hall." "But do you, the head of the department of mathematics, give no 
instruction in methods?** "I used to," was answered, "but the time allotted to it was 
cut down to fi^ weeks, and it became such a perfect farce that I would have noth- 
ing to do with it. Before this, there was by no means sufficient time, and now there 
is practically none." 

The next hour found us in Mr. 's class room, where the "professional training 

io arithmetic" was going on. During this hour, nearly the entire subject of common 
fractions was gone over. Ajuy superintendent of experience is able to judge how much 
of methods in fractions could be given to a class of teachers who were supposed to know 
nothing of methods, in that length of time. It is unneoessary to lay the fault to the 
teacher in charge. If he must give the entire training in 25 hours, he must of necessity 
skim the ground. Here again, ttiis important work was relegated to a subordinate 
teacher, instead of being done by the professor of mathematics. 

We learned, upon inquiry, that this teacher had never had any experience in com- 
mon school work, save what he got during a single year in a small graded school, an 
experience which, no matter how bright his natural attainments may be, could not fit 
him for such work. 

During the next hour we listened to a class recitation in history under Miss King. 
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At the close the question, "How mach time do you give to methods of teaohing his- 
tory ?*' was asked. "None, save what comes up incidentally, but these students observe 
the order in which the subject is handled, and so get an idea of how it should be 
taught." This observation, we are all aware, is equally applicable to any school. 

Here then again, the head of the department, the one best fitted to give instruction 
in methods, was giving nothing but academic instruction. 

The afternoon was spent in the school of observation under the painstaking guidance 
of Professor George. This, in our opinion, is the especially valuable feature of the 
Normal School. Without this, it seems to us, it would have little claim to the name of 
normal school. In this work, the fourth year students get a taste, at least, of pMicticat 
school work. They are not able to get much beyond this, for assigning to each the- 
maxinkum time given for practice teaching, he gets lees than two months' experience- 
in all, and this at the rate of one hour a day. But, so far as it goes, it is very valuable^ 
The amount of this kind of work could be greatly increased, and in connection with it 
could be given the necessary amount of training in ^methods, if the academic work 
were reduced as it could and should be. 

It will not do for those directly connected with the Normal to meet the agitation of 
this question with the crushing argument that it has been agitated for the past 20 years* 
Nor is it safe to meet it with the argument that the school is compelled to do this work 
because of lack of preparation on the part of a large body of the students who come to 
them. Take the Normal School catalogue, compare its course of study with that of 
scores of high schools all over the State, and you will find them almost identically the 
same. The Normal School, in the greater part of its work, is duplicating and infring- 
ing upon the work of the public schools (the exact words of Prof. Bellows). It is not 
doing one-fourth the strictly professional work it should do, and which it is commonly 
supposed to be doing. 

To take a short cut to what this all leads to, I am firmly of the opinion that we shall 
have too many summer normals, and summer normals that are not far from being a 
positive injury to the school interests of Michigan, so long as there is! no school that 
makes a business of training and fitting teachers for the public schools. 

I do not believe it to be the object of a summer normal, or any normal, to give those 
who wish to teach a knowledge of the branches they may pursue in the common 
schools. A normal school should train how to |teach, after a sufficient knowledge of 
the branches to be taught is once obtained. A normal school should not undertake to 
give the same instruction that may be had in graded schools ^all over the State, aside 
from what would be necessary by way of reviews. Let students obtain technical 
knowledge of branches they|are to teach, then let the Normal School receive them and 
make teachers of them. Such a policy would save time and cost It would increase 
the number of trained teachers. It would greatly benefit the public schools. Advocat- 
ing this is doing only what the board of control and the Normal School faculty took 
decided ground in favor of ten years ago. 
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The only guaranty for the success and perpetuity of republican govern- 
ment and institutions is found in the intelligence, the virtue and patriotism 
of the people. If our institutions are threatened today l>y a heterogeneous 
horde of immigrants from Europe, it is because they are ignorant and vicious, 
and because many of them not only do not understand our institutions but 
hate the free government that protects and blesses them. They have been 
reared to maturity under institutions and conditions widely different from 
those they find here, and it is now too late to change them to any consider- 
able extent. If their children shall become better citizens than they are, it 
will be because the State shall use, during their childhood and youth, 
effective means to educate them, to engender in their minds and hearts senti- 
ments of virtue, morality and patriotism. If we would thin the ranks of 
vice and crime, in which are now found so many thousands of native Ameri- 
can youth, we must cherish a most solicitous regard for them, and be moved 
by a strong parpose to early and properly educate them to mold their charac- 
ters to virtue and inspire their hearts with a genuine love for the great 
brotherhood of man. 

It is our deep interest in this great question that has brought us face to 
iace in the State's capitol, and moved us to consider the present topic : 
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At our session held a year ago a very able and exhaustive paper was read by 
Bon. H. B. Gass, in which he treated the subject from the standpoint of 
statistics, and presented a large number of advantages that Michigan would 
gain by an immediate adoption of the township system. That paper was 
published at length in the last report of our State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and I presume that a majority of those now present heard it at 
the time of its delivery. I am frank to say I can add nothing of importance 
to the exposition then made of the nature and working of the system. I ear- 
nestly recommend to any who have not heard or seen that paper, that they 
read it at their earliest convenience. I should not omit to state, for the bene- 
fit of any who may not have yet read the last report of State Supt. Estabrook, 
that he has therein made a very thorough and instructive statement in regard 
to the township district. 
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Therefore it ia not my intention to caref ally traverse the ground so criti- 
cally examined by these men, but to attempt to say something that may stir 
np our mind by way of remembrance, and lead to sach action on the part of 
this Association as shall moye oar State Legislatare to adopt the township 
system. 

It is a very important fact that the power of Michigan to educate her 
children has been rendered ineffective and squandered by depositing it in 
over six thousand school districts, and giving them individually and practically 
almost absolute power over education within their own limits. And as, under 
the feudalism of the middle ages, the barons came to have more power often 
than their sovereign, and obeyed him only at their pleasure, so in this year of 
grace, in Michigan, the people in the several school districts have school or 
no school, a longer or shorter term of school, and a good, bad or indifferent 
teacher, with little regard for the purpose or the welfaro of the State. Hence, 
in the majority of districts, education for years has been and still is almost at 
a stand-still. 

This state of things should not be permitted longer to continue. The 

{>resent is the time for action. These rural district schools must be stimu- 
ated. They are now entirely disjoined, many living but a weak life, most 
of them a sickly one, while some are dead, as far as serving any nseful pur- 
pose is concerned. A multitude of their teachers, young and inexperienced, 
immature and uninformed as they are, with narrow views of the wants of 
their pupils and of the proper modes of developing and inspiring their minds, 
fall shockingly far below the proper standard for a true teacher. Under 
such circumstances the intellectual, social and moral spirit of the school is 
necessarily feeble, indefinite and void of vigor and purpose. A school needs 
a teacher who will stir it up and set the chUdren to thinking, and awaken in 
them' emulation, ambition, and induce an appetite for information, an ardent 
love for scientific truth. 

But some mummified wiseacre will say: ** We can expect nothing better. 
While the districts are so poor, and the people are so ignorant, it is useless to 
hope for or attempt much improvement.'' We say no! A thousand times 
no! It is not hopeless. We are amazed that so much that is desirable has 
been accomplished under so unfavorable circumstances — ^school and teacher 
practically isolated from the rest of the world. I cannot immure myself in 
a dungeon, shutting out the vitalizing air and the revealing light, the beauty 
of landscape and sky, the grandeur of the heavens, the intense and stimu- 
lating life of the great, busy, struggling world outside, and, feeling no throb 
from the great heart of society, without any definite object, any lofty purpose 
to stimulate me, thus maintain a healthy, vigorous life. I must go forth at 
high noon and, standing under the open sky, look upon and know this active 
world and its interests, its life so full of energy and purpoae, and from this 
teeming world, with whose life and destiny mine and my children's are 
linked, I must take its best life, its energy and power, its best knowledge, its 
loftiest purposes, its mighty aspirations into my life. I must touch elbows 
with my fellows. I must look them in the f aoe, ana hold intercourse with 
them. Standing in line with them in society, I must clasp hands with them 
and receive, as by an electric shook, the invigorating stimulus of their intel- 
lectual and spiritual life and power. So it is, and forever must be, with the 
public school teacher. He cannot be trol^ successful unless he measures up 
to a higher standard than these isolated districts set up, each for itself. 

28 
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Now I do not wish to be understood as saying that the people in these iso* 
lated districts are, in the general sense, ignorant, not intelligent as regards 
the social, political and religions questions of the day; bat I do mean that 
they are from the very nature of their situation and manner of life, profoundly 
ignorant regarding the essentials of what can be justly ranked as a good 
school or a good teacher for this, the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The world has been moying at a rapid rate, educationally, while they have 
been side-tracked. True, they have escaped much that might have harmed 
them, but a vast deal has escaped them that might have been useful to them 
and their children. 

As affairs now are, under this system of isolation, which is a system only in 
name, the grade of the school, the general plan on which it is conducted and 
the kind of teacher employed are determined by the amount of money 
received from the State, the amoun^t of taxable property in the district, the 
estimate the voters therein put on an education, the intensity and intelligence 
of theii< love for the children, and often by their preference as regards what 
friend's or relative's son or daughter shall attempt to teach the school. Under 
this state of things, capable and efficient teachers, as a rule never have been 
and never will be employed in the rural districts. 

In some districts the children have school open to tiiem only one-half or 
one-third as long as those in other districts of the same town, and of the 
same grade and number of children. We find a shocking disparity in this 
regard. In 1887 81 districts having 1,850 children had no school; seven 
others, having 137 children, had school }e9B than three months ; 136 others, 
having 2,493 children, had school three months ; 128 others, having 2,328 
children, had school four months ; 222 others, having 7,415 children, had 
school five months. Thus we see that in 637 districts, more than nine per 
cent, of the whole number, having 13,721 children, more than two and a 
quarter per cent, of the whole number, some districts maintained no school, 
and no one of them for more than five months. What a forcible com- 
mentary on the educational spirit, the intelligent patriotism and loyalty Uy 
republican institutions, on the part of the parents and school officers in these 
637 independent and sovereign districts, do these facts constitute 1 

Now, shall any man or any class or society of men say to us : The State 
must not disturb the autonomy of these districts! Shall they declare before 
the intelligent people of Michigan that this crime against the children must 
still be perpetrated I Away with such nonsense — views that might find some 
excuse in a darker age, but should find none to-day in Michigan. We may 
make and enforce laws for the prevention of cruelty to dumb beasts, but men 
may hold their o^ children bound in the shackles of ignorance and the State 
may not interfere. This doctrine may find followers in the fool's paradise 
or the limbo of anarchism, but it must not in Michigan. 

Sixteen of the northern States, and among them Michigan, have enacted 
lawb making attendance of children between certain ages compulsory ; but 
what the result is in Michigan we have seen. The State undertakes to com- 
pel parents to send their children to school, but it does not compel them to 
open a school. It fixes an unreasonably low minimum limit for the length 
of school required to entitle a district to public money from the State.^ 
Hence, if the children have any rights to the privileges of education in which 
the State is bound to protect them, either it does not, or it grants them pro- 
tection very unequally. 
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Nothing is more repngDant to my feelings than to unjustly and unfairly 
characterize the teachers in the weaker districts. They are not to be blamed. 
Those in the non-progressive districts are entitled to our fraternal sympathy. 
They are victims to circumstances that bind them with shackles and paralyze 
their energies. Some of them, nevertheless, do excellent service. Many 
more would become efficient teachers if they held close relation to a com- 
petent superintendent, whose duty it should be to direct and instruct them in 
their work. But this can never be effected under the present system, with 
small and independent districts. A multitude of others have insufficient 
acquirements and mental culture, hardly any knowledge of school organiza- 
tion, and of the principles and proper m^ethods of instruction, and these 
should not be permitted to teach. It is incomparably more important that 
the children of the State shall be well taught, than that a few young people, 
who ought to be enrolled as pupils, shall be permitted, as teachers, to experi- 
ment aimlessly, while the children lose the advantages that efficient instruction 
would give. 

But I hear some one asking: ''Has not Michigan a^State Normal School?'' 
She has, just one, and she granted it,in 1887, from her general fund, $38,178 for 
its regular annual support, while little Massachusetts has six, and granted 
them, the same year, 186,225.72; Pennsylvania has eleven; New York has 
nine, besides that in New York city, and is now building her tenth. Last year 
she granted for the support of her normal schools $258,966.23. She also gave 
from her State treasury, for the support of teachers' classes in academies, 1^5,- 
524, and for teachers' institutes, $18,555.54, making a total, of $331,045. 77. 
Furthermore, she granted from her State treasury specifically for school 
supervision and snperintendenqy, $173,283.04. Thus she gave in one year, 
directly from her State treasury, for the normal schools and the instruction 
and supervision of her teachers. $486,328.81 — almost half a million dollars. 
Massachusetts and New York devote a large per cent, of their school moneys 
to the preparation of teachers and an efficient supervision of the public 
schools, wisely directing their appropriations in such manner as to insure their 
improvement. 

I am aware that comparisons are sometimes invidious. Therefore, I will 
add, that Michigan has contributed nobly and generously for the mainten- 
ance of her charitable institutions. But my sense of justice compels me to 
ask : What shall she now do for over 600,000 children of school age, almost a 
quarter of a million of whom are under ten years of age? They look to 
her for protection in their rights, and for some sufficient guaranty of the 
privileges of an education. 

In the first place the State should change her system of local, district 
management and taxation, and employment of teachers, to' what is called the 
township system, and should provide therein for a thorough and efficient 
organization of the schools of each town as a system. This plan should pro- 
vide for an efficient and constant supervision of the schools of each town, the 
instruction and direction of the teachers by a superintendent, who, subject to 
the town board, and a county or State superintendent, should be held respon- 
sible for the work done. The schools should be graded, and aoonrse of study 
adopted suited to the circumstances. Monthly town teachers' institutes 
should be provided for and made imperative, and all teachers should be 
required to attend them. Under snob cironmstanoes the best and most 
experienoed teachers would, as superintendents, be officially charged with the 
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instmotion and direction of those less thoroughly prepared for their work by 
edacation and experience. They wonld set up and maintain a higher standard 
of requirement. They would impress themselves strongly on the teachers 
and pupils, and would thus determine the ruling spirit in the schools. This 
system would bring the best teachers to the front, and give them prominent 
positions, and thus would multiply their influence on public education. 
Competent, ambitious and faithful teachers of less ezpiBrience, but having 
natural aptitude and a love for teaching, would thus be helped to rise in the 
profession. The lazy and incompetent, and those lacking the aptitude, the 
courage and spirit of the true teacher, would inevitably lose their present 
vocation. The number of teachers would be diminished, but the profession 
would gain immensely in the public esteem, and the spirit ruling in the 
schools would enter the homes of the children and act as a healthy tonic on 
the views and purposes of parents. 

Our present system is a mere rope of sand, having no effect to bind the 
schools together by organization. It is not adapted to any method of super- 
vision that can accomplish much for improvement. Herein lies its fatal 
defect. It is the unanimous opinion of all leading and experienced educators 
that the primary and indispensable prerequisite for good schools, is a system 
of effective supervision, one under which the teachers and schools are con- 
stantly under the direction of the superintendent. He is the architect for 
the schools, and gives them form. He is general in chief. He instructs and 
drills the teachers as his subordinate officers. They move at his command. 
The battle against ignorance, vice and indolence is fought according to his 
plan of campaign. If he is able and active, victory will be won. 

The township system offers the best conditions yet found for an effective 
superintendency of the rural district schools. This system would benefit 
most those districts weakest in financial resources, giving them educational 
advantages proximately equal to those enjoyed by the larger and stronger dis- 
tricts. It would give all the children of a town school privileges for the same 
number of weeks. The strong would help in carrying the weak. 

Do I hear some despondent, faint-hearted teacher say: ''This would be a 
consummation devoutly to be wished; but we cannot hope ever to reach it?'' 
Not so. If this end ought to be gained it will be gained if we entertain a 
proper purpose in view of our obligation, and have the necessary courage in 
working for the good cause. 

What, then, does Michigan owe her children F It is a fundamental princi- 
ple in republican governments that the welfare and perpetuity of the State 
can be secured only by the intelligence and virtue of the people. Hence the 
Northern States have long recognized, and declared it before the world, as 
their first duty to guarantee their children the benefits of a common school 
education. It follows that such an education is the birthright of every 
American child. If so, then the State must, if necessary, use compulsory 
means to open public schools every year for all children, for a period com- 
mensurate to the end in view, and must enforce attendance. 

It is this principle that justifies and dignifies the State when it declares 
that the property of the State must educate the children of the State, and 
levies a tax on every dollar of taxable property for this high purpose. But 
the State has no proper right to take your property and mine and squander 
it, by attempting to educate under a scheme that precludes the possibility of 
any success proportionate to the money expended. It must do whatever it 
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is expedient to do in order to attain the end. Therefore, sinoe the end can* 
not be attained without effective superTision, it is not only the right, bnt it 
is the imperati?e dnty, of the State to incorporate a plan for thorough super- 
vision of all public schools as an organic part of its system of education. 
It follows that the State must either adopt the township system or some 
other that goes still farther in the same direction, since otherwise nothing 
worthy the name of supervision is possible. 

Ify now, the Sfcate is charged with this education, and the property of 
citizens having no children of their own to educate, must pay a school tax, it 
would seem to be axiomatic that the tax should be so laid as to press equally 
upon the property of all. Hence the tax must, so far as possible, be a State 
tax, and be uniform throughout the State. Bnt under the present system of 
school district taxation, nearly three-fourths of the entire amount is raised in 
the districts. Only a little over one-fourth ia so raised that all the property 
in the State contributes in equal proportion. The present system of district 
taxation is exceedingly unjust, since, under its operation, the property owners 
of some districts are required to pay a tax at a rate three or four times as high 
as that laid upon those of other stronger districts. The township system 
would tend toward equalization of taxes, and hence would prove a long step 
in the right direction. But this would not go far enough. The State school 
tax should be considerably increased. It is now one mill on the dollar. Some 
ten years ago it was two mills on the dollar, but was reduced to one mill. I 
dare not risk myself to characterize such action. In Indiana it is one mill and 
six-tenths. This increase would inure greatly to the benefit of the rural dis- 
tricts, and would have a strong tendency to gain for the new legislation, 
including the township system, thousands of friends where they are most 
needed. These people are not slow to see any pecuniary advantage. At 
nearly the same time, and when the people were not expecting it, the State 
of New York greatly increased the salaries of her school commissioners or 
superintendents in the entire State, established five new normal schools, 
abolished the;odious rate-bill, thus making the schools free, and increased 
her State school tax ; and all the people said ''AmenT' No more popular 
move was ever mi^de by a legislature. The rural districts at once saw their 
advantage. 

Let us examine, for a moment, to see how a State school tax works. The 
property of a State tends toward the cities or business centers. Under these 
circumstances the property in large cities forms a larger per cent, of all the 
property of the State than the number of children in such cities forms of the 
whole number in the State. Now, when we apportion the proceeds of this 
tax according to the number of children, the small towns and rural districts 
receive considerably more money than they pay in taxes. In 1887 New York 
State took over $1,650,000 out of New York city by her State school tax, 
paid back to the city 1622,000 of it, and took the balance, over a round mil- 
lion of dollars, and scattered it over the rural districts, to educate the children 
of the State. This was a wise, paternal act. I was present in the legislature 
when the increase of the State tax was under discussion, and when the vote 
was taken. The members from New York city stated what the effect of the 
law would be on them, and said it was just, and that they should vote for it. 
They did so vote. A single member, from a rural constituency, was so stupid 
as to vote against it. Let his fate stand as a warning to all legislators of like 
views. He never graced the oapitol again. 
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What is the most important duty the coming legislature of Michigan may 
perform? It is: 

1st. To fix six months as the minimum length of school during the year; 

2d. To enact a law adopting the township system for public schools, in- 
corporating therein a definite, compulsory provision for thorough' supervision; 

dd. To increase the means for the preparation of teachers ; and, 

4th. To increase the State school tax, 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof. B. A. Hinsdale said:— I take it for s:ranted that there is no difference of opin- 
ion, 80 far as those present are concerned, as to the importance of the subject that has 
been discussed. It is undoubtedly one of those educational questions that are attracting 
a large measure of attention at the present time. Neither, in the second place, do I sup- 
pose there is any difference of opinion as to the value and interest of the full, vigor- 
ous, and incisive presentation of the principal features of the subject that Prof. Barr 
has made in his paper. He has presented the main points of the argument with con- 
ciseness and strength, and I do not feel that it would be proper for me, at this stage of 
the session, to talk very long. However, there are two or three phases of the subject 
that, perhaps, I may be able to state in such a way as to enlarge somewhat the range of 
the discussion. 

In the first place, then, there are in the United States two generically different ideas 
or systems of local organization for political purposes. We have the town system of 
New England, and the county system of the Southern States. Local government in 
New England is carried on on almost exclusively by means of the town, or township as 
we should sav in the West; the county exists, but it is scarcely a political unit. In the 
South the town is almost unknown; in some States it la wholly unknown; those divisions 
of land six miles square that have been run out by the government surveyors have never 
received names; they are known simply by their numbers; and are not units of polit- 
ical organization for any purpose whatever. The county is everything, the township 
nothing. In the old Middle States we find the compromise system, which makes less 
of the town than New England makes of it, and more of the county; it makes less of the 
county than the South makes of it, and more of the town. And it is the compromise 
system of the old Middle States that has extended itself over the West. I speak in gen- 
eral terms, and have not time for the qualifications and explanations that would be 
necessary if I were going very thoroughly into the matter. 

So far as I know, wherever the town exists in any vigorous political sense, it is a 
factor larger or smaller in educational matters. Some of the States have adopted the 
town or township system as the educational unit, and they work from that basis. Other 
States have divided the township into districts, and use the district as the basis of opera- 
tions. That is the unit of organization so far as common school education is concerned. 
It is understood, as a matter of course, that In Michigan the local school unit is the dis* 
trict and not the township. The great question is, which one of these two methods is 
the better f 

From two points of view, the subject has been investigated. The first is the theo- 
retical or philosophical view, and, so far as I know, all who have looked at the question 
in that way, think the township is the proper unit and that the district system is a mis- 
take. The vast majority of those who have looked into the matter as a question of 
political philosophy, have come to the conclusion that the town system is a better one. 
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But, in the seoond place, we have bad these two methods tested by experience for long 
X)eriod8 of time. Some of the States have tried both of them; and the men in thoee 
States who are most competent to judge, strongly favor the town system. They argue 
from educational experience. 

It is a significant fact that the political theory upon which the district school organi- 
jsations depends, is a theory which has been almost universally abandoned tor all other 
purposes whatsoever. We all know that there is no line of political or social develop- 
ment along which the English race has made more progress than along the line of local 
pohtical organization. It is one of the glories of the English race, admitted to be such 
by all competent authorities. We know, in the second place, that the old Saxon theory 
of carrying on government was democratical. The people met in public assembly, and 
there they voted, in their way, some questions up and some questions down. But 
democratic government was found not to work well, and representative government 
was set up in its place. In New England the democratic system of local government 
prevails to a considerable extent, but in its extreme form it has been abolished. It can- 
not meet with good results, for the reason that in its extreme form it was found too 
-complicated. The representation principle is the one that prevails in school matters 
where the township system exists. The people have the ballot box, and elect men 
whose business it is to administer town government. But, for some reason, the Ameri- 
can people have clung more closely to'the antiquated method of carrying forward local 
government in education than anywhere else. They have clung, in many of the States, 
to the ancient democratical idea, and shunned the representative idea. The distnct 
system ia very dear to the hearts of very many people, as Prof. Barr intimated. But 
anyone who will inquire into the facts, can hardly avoid coming to the conclusion that, 
upon the face of it, it is an absurdity. 

In every district in Ohio, for example, there are three school directors. The town- 
ship clerk has certain educational duties to perform, and so have the county auditor 
and treasurer, and the county board of examiners. And I remember that, some years 
ago, there were engaged 40,000 persons in administering tbe public schools of Ohio. 
Nor does this number include the teachers. About that time there were required to 
man the schools 18,000 teachers. Tou put tnese two numbers in ratio, and it will 
appear, that, for every teacher employed, there were three and one-third directors, 
inspectors, supervisors, or call them what you will; and they did not do the duties for 
which they were elected. They did hire the teachers, but so far as inspection or super- 
vision was concerned, the cases were exceedingly rare where anything of that kind was 
done at all. It was the natural course of things. What is left to so many hands to do, 
is not, as a matter of fact, done at all. Power is divided and responsibility is destroyed. 

A plausible argument in behalf of the district system is, that the schools are very 
near to the hearts of the people, as is shown by the fact that they have retained the 
ancient democratic idea in school management more fully than in anything else. Then 
it will be argued that this shows proper interest, and that the school will be more 
properly administered by people who are near the school and interested in it, than by 
those at a distance. But all the analo^es bearing on the question point to the foolish- 
ness of this conclusion. 

I do not know how it is in Michigan, but in the State of Ohio the township is divided 
into road districts, and the keeping up of the public roads Is committed to a supervisor, 
and the people are required to work out their taxes under the law. I have worked on 
the road many a day, and I want to say, of all the shiftless and inefficient work with 
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which I eTor had anything to do, the most shiftless was that done on the country xoads* 
My father was often supervisor, and I well remember occasions when there were heart- 
burnings between him and his neighbors because he inslBted that the road work should 
be well done, while they were determined to slight the work as they had always done. 
And yet it is hard to think of a public interest lying nearer a farmer's door that more 
concerns his comfort and convenience than the country road. Antecedently, we would 
expect the people would take an interest in keeping the roads in prime condition, but 
they do nothing of the kind. 

f I see the time assigned me is up, but I wish to close with saying just this one thing, that 
the district system of conducting common schools rests upon an idea, and proceeds by 
means of an organization, that has not been preserved by English-speaking people for 
any other purpose, save for the one to which I have just made reference— the roads. 
And it would be hard to say which are the worse managed — the schools or the roads. 
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